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THE. REVEREND MELANCTHON POUNDEX. 



CHAPTER L 

BLAOESNAKE LEDGE HAS ITS EMBARRASSMENTS. 

On a bright breezy day in August, a fair girl added a charm to 
a bit of rock-bound coast that made part of rugged New 
England. Tall but well-proportioned, she paced along with 
the easy grace of one whose anatomatical proportions made 
the recovery of the lost art of walking a possibility. She was 
seeking the further end of a promontory that, curving like the 
side of a horseshoe, shut in a bay which at low tide was quiet, 
as compared to the roaring stretch of waters beating and bil- 
lowing upon the outer side. As it was, the little harbor, 
agitated into minute swells, seemed an echo, or rather a mem- 
ory, of storm-legends. What was a roar on the right of the 
girl was a swash upon the left. She clambered over rocks and 
strode along, when a level of a few rods enabled her to do so, 
until she had reached the furthermost extremity of the prom- 
ontory, and then sitting on a rock, she gazed dreamily upon 
the waste of waters, to which the hazy atmosphere gave a 
charm found ever in the half-revealed. Few consider how 
much we owe to mists, clouds, and even fogs in giving play 
to the sifted sunlight. Nor did our heroine, as she gazed on 
the scene with her large, dark, dreamy eyes. Her thoughts, 
if we may call musing by that name, were of herself —her past 
and future. She had reached that period in a girl's life when 
the work given h^r to do is at an end ; and from the schooling, 
as it is called, and the training, as it is claimed, that has occupied 
fifteen of the twenty years of her life, she finds the future 
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8 The Reverend Melancttton Poundex. 

turned over to her to use as best she may in the struggle Cx 
life. 

The system of so-called education for women graduates dis- 
content. Instead of regarding woman as a being independent 
in herself, she is considered an immature man that, through 
long neglect and abuse, has been deprived of the place, rights, 
and privileges peculiar to the male sex. Brain is said to be 
sexless, and, in all the relations of life, women, it is claimed, 
are fitted for the same duties as those falhng to the lot of men, 
and therefore they should be prepared in youth for the same 
hfe. How false this is, our experience demonstrates. It is 
found impossible to retain the feminine quahties while taking 
on the mascuhne privileges. Through the long process of tho 
unnatural drill and discipline, the brain is cultivated at the 
expense of the heart, and hopes are nurtured that can never be 
realized. The pupil is made discontented with her lot, without 
any other being provided; and when, at last, the process ends, 
she finds herself removed from woman's sphere without any 
other being given her. 

When a young man reaches eighteen years, life begins. With 
a girl, it seems to end. AU the teaching and training of a man 
lead to an arena where the real work of his life commences. 
AU of the same processes given to the feminine mind appear 
to end in their attainment, and from that on she is the slave 
of circumstances, and all the instructions granted her air 
packed away in the past, with no duty for the future, in which 
she finds them available. 

The dreamy eyes, gazing out upon the ever-troubled sea, 
had, back of them, a series of thoughts all circling about the 
question of **What next?" The doors of the famous college 
where she had graduated were closed to her; her teachers, 
companions, and friends were fast receding to a dim past; and 
yet she stood upon the threshold, in doubt as to her next step 
forward. 

Wearied, at last, with speculation that, like her life, led to 
naught, she arose, looked about her as if waking from a dream, 
and started upon her return. She had accomplished about two 
thirds of the distance necessary to regain the mainland, when 
she suddenly paused and burst into a merry, musical laugh, 
for she remembered that she had separated from her compan- 
ions, on their way to visit a light-house, for the sole purpose 
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of reading a certain letter thrust in her hands hy the clerk of 
the hotel as the party came out for their walk. There was 
no earthly reason why any sane mind should desire to see 
Coon Point light-house. But large numbers of summer visit- 
ors at this resort did walk miles for such purpose. As our 
heroine had another objective in said letter, almost as attrac- 
tive as Coon Point light-house, she left her friends, she said, 
to explore this promontory and read her letters, with the 
understanding that she would join them on their return. 

* * This is absurd, " thought the girl ; * * I came here to read Mr. 
Flintburn's letter, and I have not once since thought of it. " She 
did not give this reflection in words, but she acted upon it and, 
seating herself upon the fragment of a rock, in the shadow of 
another, took a large letter from her pocket, and not only opened 
a missive of six closely written pages, but found a photograph. 
Before reading, she studied this sun-made likeness with much 
attention. It was that of a man some thirty-five or forty years 
of age. Photographs are not so reliable as they once were. 
The cunning artist now erases the more prominent marks of 
time and trouble, and in so doing is apt to eliminate much of 
the expression and nearly all of the character. In this in- 
stance, the girl gazed on the striking head, where the fea- 
tures told more of strength of character than a show of 
thought. The forehead was broad and well developed, imder 
a suit of thin hair that was evenly divided in the middle and 
*' banged," as it is called, on each side. The eyes were evidently 
gray, although the photograph did not say so, and had that ex- 
pression, so peculiar to the head of worldly men, which indi- 
cates more doubt of others than thought in themselves. The 
.nose was prominent, with rather too much adipose to suit the 
taste of an artist, while the firm-set mouth had under it a 
broad, prominent chin. The form, in keeping with the counte- 
nance, was that of a man well satisfied with himself, whether 
satisfied with the world or not. 

The girl was in no haste to read the letter. It was addressed 
to Miss Lillian Poimdex, and began: ** My dear Lillian,— if you 
will permit me to call you by so familiar a title. " And yet such 
a letter would be a great event, in the life of any woman. If not 
her first proposal, it was so grave, formal, and important as to 
make her pulse beat quicker; and yet she lingered reluctantly 
in its perusal. * ' It is strange, " she thought ; * * I like Mr. Flint- 
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bum ever so miich when away from him, but he seems from 
some unknown reason antagonistic when we are together. I 
know that father approves — I do so want to gratify dear, dear 
cdd papa;" and so she placed the photograph upon the ledge 
near her. And as she read the letter, a strange thing occurred 
to the photograph. 

As she was thus engaged under the ledge, an artist had 
oome, unknown to her, upon the scene, and fixing his easel and 
umbrella, proceeded to sketch in the rocks and sea. While 
thus at work, the wind seized on the photograph and, after 
whirling it about, deposited it at his feet. He picked it up. 
"Wen," he thought/' it does not rain photographs generally," 
and he searched with inquiring eyes, but saw no source from 
which this product of the sun could reasonably come. He put 
it away, and went on with his sketch. After a time he dropped 
his brushes, and looking longingly at a deep cleft the incoming 
tide was filling with water, said to himself, '' Hanged if I don't 
have a bath." He gazed about him on all sides, and seeing no 
<uie, proceeded to divest himself of his wearing appareL 

When our heroine ended her reading of the long letter she 
folded the same, as a girl will any paper, by crushing it to- 
gether quite regardless of its former condition, and thrust it in 
her pocket. She arose to depart, but was arrested by a shock 
that dropped her, as if paralyzed, to the seat again. Her eyes 
had taken in, as briefly and vividly as if revealed on a dark 
night by a flash of lightning, the easel, stool, umbrella, dis- 
carded clothing, and the head of a man bobbing about in the 
water below. 

The situation was extremely embarrassing. The only avail- 
able path of escape lay along the ledge within a few feet of 
the bather. She could not retreat without running a like risk 
of discovery. There was nothing for it but to crouch down and 
not only dose her eyes but cover them with her hands, although 
where she was hidden it was impossible to see aught but the 
sky and the wide heaving ocean. 

To say that this shock and hasty concealment came from a 
feeling of modesty would not be the truth. That feeling of sdf- 
conscioasi^ss and sense of shame that came with sin te our 
fibrst XKurents is not a womanly quahty . Women are shy, timid 
even, but not modest, for they were meant by our Creator to 
be SEnlees, as sinless as the l^rds. If any one doubts this, let 
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such doubter look upon a little girl fresh from the cloistered 
convent and sent haK naked into a ball-room blazing in light 
and crowded with strangers to the debutante. The novelty of 
the situation will make the girl reserved and even fearful, but 
never a blush of shame will rise to her cheeks because of her 
exx>06ed arms, neck, and bust. Put a man, young or old, cul- 
tured or coarse, in a d^oUett^ condition and he will die of 
shame — nay, his burial will be delayed on account of the 
blushes still left upon his cheeks. What man is there who, 
when at a fashionable bathing resort, has not lingered in the 
bath-house, finding a plimge into public notice more trying 
than a later plunge in the breakers? And how he hurries to 
hide himself in the waves, while the fair creature of the 
feminine sex, in a more exx>06ed costume, gracefully and slowly 
promenades along the crowded beach I 

To the xKX>r girl hidden under the rocks the time dragged 
on at a miserable pace. It seemed hours before she dared lift 
her head and gaze shyly about her. There was no need for 
such extreme caution. The artist had ended his bath some 
time before, and was leisurely clothing himself, when he sud- 
denly hurried this business and, seizing his properties, hastened 
away. 

Tiillian, imaware of the hasty flight, saw at a glance a rea- 
son for her immediate retreat, if that were possible. The ledge 
of rocks on which she stood was not only more elevated than 
the rest, but between it and the mainland there was a dip over 
a hundred feet in length, and across this the incoming tide 
was rolling in foamy waves, so that the fair girl was on an isl- 
and, alone and helpless. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE REV. HELANOTHON P0T7KDEX. 

Thb individuality known to the public under the name of 
Poimdex first became historical in the earher settlement of 
New England. Marked characteristics of communities ever 
find pronounced expression in a few men who seem to be aa 
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much a growth as the trees, fruits, and grasses that tell of 
the peculiar soil and sunlight that give to each its special 
existence. The strange combination of spiritual zeal and 
worldly wisdom that drove the Puritans from their comfort- 
able homes across unknown seas to a dreary land of rocks and 
snows, where they shot down Indians and strung up Quakers 
on high theological principles, while opening a trade in rum to 
be paid for in slaves, had in it such force of character that it 
came in time to dominate the continent it had helped to con- 
quer. 

When one comes to analyze the qualities that appear at first 
glance so antagonistic, this antagonism disappears. The rehg- 
ion of the Puritans was not one of love, but of hate. The Gk>d 
they worshipped was that of the Hebrews, a God of vengeance 
and everlasting wrath. It was the apotheosis of indignation. 
What other qualities soever they might incidentally give their 
deity, the one of irritability was most pronounced and unvary- 
ing. When to this we add the dark, cruel, and dreary doctrine 
of Calvin that gave to pain an immortality, and denied forgive- 
ness and mercy, we see that there was nothing in the rehgious 
belief to antagonize the killing of Quakers and Indians, or the 
shipping of rum for a return in slaves. The saints were trad- 
ers and the traders were saints. 

If this were a treatise instead of a story, it would be well to 
consider whether in the popular view of the Puritans there is 
not a confounding of cause and effect. Was it the man tliat 
made the religion and not the reUgion that made the man? An 
old Scotch proverb says that a mean sinner makes a mean 
saint; and if looked into impartially , the religion itself was only 
a form of trade. Books of accoimt were opened with the 
Creator in which the mortal was debited with his sins and 
credited with his good acts, and rewarded or pimished in cold 
accordance with the balance. Every move on earth was made 
with an eye to that running account, that eliminated from hu- 
man endeavor all just, generous, or charitable impulses. This, 
however, is not the place for such disquisitions. 

At the time our narration of certain events concerning the 
Rev. Melancthon Poundex opened, he was in the prime of his 
popularity and power. The years were yet adding to his vigor, 
although he had passed the period at which men ordinarily 
grow in mental and physical strength and the slow, subtle de< 
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cay that precedeB old age sets in. TaU, broad-shouldered, and 

[ erect, he had the bearing of a soldier and the manner of a geh- 

n. tleman. There was nothing clerical about him but his pulpit, 

and away from that a stranger would be puzzled to name his 

calling. This came from his avoidance of the clerical costume 

as .well as its cu^epted character. Recognizing the sense of hu- 

. mor, not only as the one quality that distinguishes the human 

fomily from the lower animals, but as one necessary to good 

health in body and mind, he was always cheerful, and even 

carried into his pulpit, at rare intervals, a wit that would send 

a gleam of smiles or a ripple of laughter over his congregation. 

To the world he appeared a man of rare goodness. Living 
his life apparently in the open, he seemed, to his associates, 
not only without sin, but without weakness. He was in the 
eyes of all a grand, strong minister of the Gk>spel, who taught 
through practice as well as precept, and gave in example all he 
proclaimed of moral principles. 

Genial in his ways, he was generous to a fault, and while 
denouncing sin, was ever willing to forgive the sinner. No 
man was blessed with a wider following of warm friends, or 
complimented by a profounder respect from his enemies. One 
must not be misled by this into a belief that the eminent 
theologian was not positive in all that he advocated, and bitter 
in all that he denounced. He was not an offensive hot-gos- 
peller simply because times had so shifted and men so changed 
that such crusader was no longer called for. The rum and 
slave trade had changed to a more Christian and civilized 
pursuit of stock-gambling, railroad-wrecking, and combination 
of moneyed interests, that set at naught the law of supply and 
demand, while the dark, dreary doctrines of Calvin had made 
way for revealed evolution and the abolition both of Satan 
and his dominion. While the Hev. Melancthon made no men- 
tion of the theological progress in this direction, it was gener- 
ally understood that a personal devil had been eliminated 
from the creed, as a worn-out superstition, and that one's sal- 
vation did not depend on his belief in Satan. 

To say that the Rev. Melancthon Poundex was a popular 
divine, but feebly expresses the enthusiasm his ministrations 
excited. A man of decided genius, of varied and wide attain- 
ments, a scholar among books, be was a man among men, and 
he brought to his pulpit an originality and freshness that 
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made bis preaching a great mental treat. His congregation 
was composed of merchants mainly, and the Christian mer- 
chant has come to be not only a Jew in his dealings, but a He- 
brew in his religion. Now, nearly two thousand years since 
the coming of Christ, we have it repeated in the same 
phraseology directed at the same sins that disturbed Judea 
before the advent of our Saviour. As a beautiful air may 
be worn to disgust on a hand-organ, so the sweet teach- 
ings of Christ in the mouths of preaching divines have been 
worn threadbare by their everlasting iterations on the same 
theme. The Rev. Poundex took up the teachings of Christ 
where He had left them, and wiping off the dust of ages, gave 
the lessons a dazzling freshness that seemed to render them 
new. Turning from the sins of Jerusalem, he dwelt with 
startling emphasis on the crimes of to-day. It is pleasant to be 
proven a vile sinner if, in the process, we are treated to a new 
sensation. The Rev. Melancthon did not exact any more of 
his congregation than did the old-fashioned hot-gospellers, and 
he gave a great deal more in return. All he asked was that his 
followers should recognize their transgressions and pray the 
Lord for forgiveness. His practical religion resembled com- 
mercial notes having thirty, sixty, and ninety days to run, with 
the three days' grace; it being understood that if at any time 
before death one saved protest by repentance, he escaped the 
penalty of non-payment. Nor was it expected that a church- 
member should embarrass himself by giving to the poor, or that 
he should restrain bis avarice or bridle his passions to any 
violent extent, or in any way change the ordinary tenor of his 
life. Indeed the majority of the congregation was made of 
sharpers in trade and gamblers in stock; and while the Rev. 
Melancthon dwelt with severity on the abuses of riches, he also 
recognized their use and eulogized their accumulation in the 
hands of the godly. 

In return for all that he exacted— and such exaction Was not 
much— he gave, not only a passport 4iO heaven, but high social 
position on earth. To be a member of his church, to own a pew 
therein, was a sort of patent of nobility; at least it made one 
respectable. 

And he had a career wonderful for its brilliancy and con- 
tinued success. From his first youthful outset, almost, he 
won popularity. He had a magnetism that fascinated, not 
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only in but out of his pulpit, and crowds followed and ap- 
plauded him. The pews of the Poundex church sold, like 
seats of a theatre, to the highest bidders, and brought enor- 
mous sums. Strangers hurried to hear him as they crowded 
to the opera. To have left the city without seeing and listen- 
ing to Poundex was to have missed a great feature of a famous 
metropolis. His lectures were gold to him, and his books sold 
by the tens of thousands. There had never been such an apos- 
tle in patent-leather boots and broadcloth since Christianity 
began. 

It would sound like exaggeration to tell, in soberest sort of 
prose, of the i)ower, socially, politically, and in a financial way, 
that was built up in this church by our theological autocrat. 
No priest ever wielded a more despotic sway, and no close 
corporation ever responded so efficiently to one interest. It 
stood out hke a promontory in a vexed sea of business life, 
forming a breakwater with a wild tmnult on one side, made 
up of bulls and bears, merchant-princes, railroad magnates 
and vast manufacturing interests— in a word, the commerce of 
the world ; while within the bay it created appeared the do- 
mestic Mfe, composed of families who gave much of their time 
and all their gossip to matters connected directly or indirectly 
with the church. There was but the difference of a step from 
the Mammon of this world to the so-called rehgion of another. 
The man who crowded his fellow-men to the wall in Wall 
Street, and fiercely and cruelly robbed others of purse and 
reputation that he might fatten on the spoils, passed at night 
to the bosom of his family, where the talk and actions were of 
the church. This church created and controlled pohticians, 
influenced journals, guided public opinion, made and unmade 
reputations. It married, it buried, it blessed, it cursed, and it 
had but one mouth and but one wiU, and that mouth and will 
belonged to one man. 

The Rev. Poimdex sat in his library one day, at work 
upon a sermon. It was a superbly finished and furnished 
room. The books, richly bound, were nobly encased in 
carved walnut and oak, while in spaces between were busts 
and paintings, rare and beautiful. The ceiling was richly deco- 
rated, while the furniture came of the last effort of mechani- 
cal ingenuity and taste in the way of ease and art. He sat in 
an armchair polishing that sermon. His way of doing 
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this was to take some striking event from the Scriptures, 
and make it dramatic by a translation into om* modem turn of 
expression, with such moral and religious reflections as the 
text suggested. He was an industrious man, and read and 
wrote until the last sentence was given to his discourse, and 
then he opened a drawer, drew out a pure Havana, and touch- 
ing it with a delicate wax taper, threw himself back in his chair 
for rest and revery. As he thus reclined lazily, and mused 
and smoked, it was altogether a soothing, pleasant situation. 
But he did not seem to enjoy it. Turning uneasily in his arm- 
chair, a cloud stole over his expressive face while he picked 
from the floor a journal and read a paragraph that had marks 
drawn about it, as if to attract his attention. It read : 

** Died — of a decline, after long and patient suffering— Mary 
T. Brandon, in the thirty-eighth year of her age." 

He arose from his chair, and going to the door, bolted it, 
then turning, unlocked anc^ opened in his desk a drawer, 
and drew out a package well wrapped and sealed. Breaking 
wrapper and seals, a number of old letters dropped upon the 
library table. These he picked up one at a time and read. 
They were old, faded letters, some among the first in the deli- 
cate and undeveloped writing of a girl. This writing grew 
firmer in each succeeding missive, until character was shown 
in the lines. As he read he tore to bits and dropped each letter 
in the waste-basket, and while he read and destroyed, the 
memory of a gentle creature came up in the dim past— a beau- 
tiful being, that had bloomed into his life long, long ago and 
had now faded from the world forever. 

"If men knew!" thought his Reverence, as he disposed of 
the last letter; then rising, he paced uneasily across the room. 
In this he was interrupted by a knock at the door, and un- 
locking it, a tall, slender man stalked in. We say stalked, 
for JuUus Salter never walked. His length of limb and in- 
tense dignity of manner made it impossible for him to walk. 
There was no affectation in this— he was born so. He was one 
third egotism, one third impudence, and one third genius. He 
had no every-day life in him, no common-sense. He posed 
when he slept, and stalked when he moved. He had a number 
of generous impulses, that came of his entire self-satisfaction. 
He continually boiled in his conceit, and all that welled over 
went to his wife and friends. This occurred in his hour of 
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prosperity. In adversity he did not boil, and the consequence 
was that his wife and friends got very little comfort from his 
generous impulse. 

**Glad to see you," said the Rev. Poundex, quietly. "Sit 
down." 

Salter threw back his mass of luxuriant chestnut-colored 
hair that he wore long and tangled, and was about to reel off 
fifty I's to the foot, when he happened to notice the troubled 
expression of his friend and master. 

** You look annoyed," he cried. '* I hope nothing serious is 
troubling you." 

**0h no, nothing, Jule, but what comes to every one in 
this valley of the shadow of death." 

**A friend left you?" 

** A friend leaves me every day. But this one was some- 
thing more;" and he handed Salter the journal with the an- 
nouncement marked. 

Julian read it and then said: 

** You knew the poor girl ?" 

** Yes, I knew her well. Many years ago, when first called 
to the ministry in the little town of Middleburg, she was one 
of my congregation, with the pure white soul of a sweet girl 
just budding into womanhood. It was my voice that first 
called this lamb to the sheepf old of the Lord. How pleasant 
it was to see her grow in grace as she opened her inner nature 
to me as a father confessor, and told me of all her struggles, 
doubts, hopes, and fears ! I never shall forget our parting 
when, called to a wider sphere of usefulness, I had to leave 
her spiritual welfare in the hands of another. She went 
from me weak, tottering, pale, with a stony look in her 
dreamy eyes that has never since been taken off me." 

" What a consolation to know that one has been the instru- 
ment of saving so precious a soul!" said Salter; and had he 
been able to turn his eyes out from their internal contemplation 
of himself, he might have seen that his pastor and friend 
winced at this little speech of congratulation. He did not, and 
the Eev. Poundex, after a pause during which he seemed to be 
swallowing bis cigar, said : 

** I fear there is not much upon which we can congratulate 
ourselves. We are all helpless creatures in the hands of the 
Lord. I seem sometimes to be whirling along in a mighty cur- 
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rent that carries on the just and tmjust, and sometimes engulfe 
the innocent and guilty in one common wave of iniin." 

" Well," exclaimed Salter, throwing back his lion's head 
with a jerk that would have broken, a modest man's neck, ** I 
hardly think that would be sound doctrine for the pulpit." 

** Nor is it sound for any place," answered the pastor. ** It 
is the law of our nature that we shall feel that we are free 
agents, whether that is a fact or not, and it is our duty to 
preach the law, not the fact. It pleases our Father to see us 
struggling in the right direction, although He may know such 
struggles are in vain." 

** And has the death of that poor girl given you all these 
dispiriting thoughts and feelings ?" 

"Yes, perhaps— perhaps a fit of indigestion. I have not 
been well of late. I am troubled with a tendency of blood to 
the brain, and it may be that my religious depression comes 
of a disordered stomach. As that is the seat of courage, it 
is also the origin of remorse and of half the unhappiness from 
which we suffer." 

Never before had Mr. Salter given so much space in the dis- 
cussion of other troubles or hopes than his own, and it sud- 
denly struck him that he was wasting a great deal of valuable 
time. So he said: 

" I came in to tell you of my good luck. Bogen has nearly 
doubled my salary as editor of The Trumpet of Zion and 
Weekly Archangel. I now receive seven thousand a year for 
my editorial labors, and this, added to my lectures and other 
work, gives me a clear ten thousand ; so that with reasonable 
economy I can in a few years be independent." 

** I congratulate you, my boy. I enjoy your success more 
than my own," said the Rev. Poundex. 

** Ah, my friend," said Salter, ** yours is becoming an old 
story. What a lucky man you are— a life of triumph! I date 
my fortimes from the hour I united them to yours." 

** Better, then, dissolve such connection ere it be too late," 
Poundex remarked, half seriously. 

*' Why do you say that ? I am now where I can be of the 
most assistance to you." 

** I say it because I feel there is to be a change. The very 
clever gentleman known as Old Probabilities, Greneral Myer, 
tells me that long observation has shown that a certain quaa- 
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tity of heat and cold is given out each year. It may be ir- 
regularly distributed, but at the end of the twelve months each 
foots up the same with its predecessors. So with us; each life 
has its share of happiness and misery. So far I have had 
much sunshine and warmth. I feel that the hour is near that 
bears on its bosom the cold and the storm. Better cut loose 
from me ere it is too late." 

**I have no fears, O my best and truest friend. I have 
shared your sunshine ; I wOl strive to protect you from the 
storm, or, failing, take part of it," gushed Salter. It was Sal- 
ter's style. 

* * We never anticipate real trouble. Our Saviour astonished 
His disciples, at the last supper, by saying one would betray 
Him. In His hour of trial one betrayed and all forsook Him." 

Salter was annoyed. He had been got off his favorite topic, 
which was Salter. He returned immediately by drawing out 
a roll of manuscript, and then he said : 

** My friend, here is a little thing I have done. I want to 
read it to you." 

The Rev. Poundex felt dismay at his heart. The little thing 
was a roll of at least a hundred closely written pages of fools- 
cap. But he was equal to the occasion. 

** My dear Jule, you have grown and developed beyond that. 
Time was when my suggestions were valuable to you. Now 
they are an injury. Somebody has said that style is to an au- 
thor what the pearl is to the oyster— a disease. The oyster 
cultivates his pearl ; everybody else seeks to cure the disease. 
No, I would rather not interfere with your brilliant progress." 

*'Do you know," cried the deUgbted Salter, *'that I have 
been struck with that very fact ? I am always most successful 
when left to myself.— Well, I must go. Why don't you come 
to see us more frequently ? Marion complains of your neg- 
lect. You are such a comfort to her when I am absent." 

Again Salter had his eyes so fixed on self that he did not see 
the look his friend gave him with the utterance of these words. 

**I will make myself more useful hereafter," he said, as he 
bowed the poetical Salter out; and as the door closed, he sohlo- 
quized, '* What an inspired idiot 1" 

With his hands behind him, he again paced the floor. 
** Lucky," he thought, ** that this stupid world has no idea how 
fortimate I am. All I touch turns to good." He seated him- 
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self and idly picked up the journal containing the hrief obitu- 
ary. ** Poor girl," he continued, ** she died none too soon; in 
finding rest she gives it to me. Yes," he thought, ** if I could 
be content with rest; but I scarcely pass from one trouble ere 
I am involved in another." Then, after a long pause, his rev- 
eries took on the form of unsaid words such as come to one 
when the will seizes on a subject and holds it for thoughtful 
disposal. *'I must end this," he mused, as if his conscience 
were a being separate and distinct from the mind it addressed. 
** I must enter on another and a better hfe. My daughter, my 
beautiful, loving daughter, is coming home at last— coming 
home; and she must find that home as pure as the heaven to 
which she is wending her way. She must be my little coun- 
sellor, my assistant worker. I must put away poor Mar- 
ion. I must put all such forbidden pleasures behind me now, 
at once; and these letters, the tender passionate letters of 
poor Marion, must be destroyed." He took a package from a 
drawer, and was about preparing it for the waste-basket, when 
he paused and went on: *' That will not do. Unless she sees 
them destroyed, they will haunt her through life, she is so 
timid ; and yet my sister is a female detective, and Lillian may 
be here to-morrow. I must do a little nest-hiding." After a 
moment's refiection, he, package in hand, entered a little bed- 
room, adjoining his study, that he had provided for rest when 
laboring at night, and approaching the bed, cut a hole in the 
hair mattress, into which he thrust the letters. " I will call 
Susan's attention to that," he muttered, ** and have my peril- 
ous secret sewed in." 

What became of that strange deposit must be told here- 
after. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE PERILS OF BLACKSNAEE LEDGE. 

When LiUian Poundex awakened to the startling fact that 
the incoming tide had converted her promontory into an isl- 
aixd, she was further alarmed by the premonition of a coming 
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etorm, that a mass of dark clouds rolling up from the sea and a 
long, low volley of thunder made evident. 

This additional trouhle terminated her resolution to remain 
hidden, and abandoning the rocks that had concealed her, she 
clambered to the highest point of the ledge in search of relief. 
The scene presented was beautiful and grand, had she been in 
a mood for admiration. The sun appeared through the haze as 
a dull ball of .fire, and a strange yellow glare settled upon the 
low rocky coast with the level land beyond where the leafy 
forest stood in silence, like a vast army withdrawn from a 
field of strife. Out at sea, to which she turned with an anxious 
inquiry as to the coming storm, she saw the waters wild and 
timiultuous where the waves felt the resistance of the shore ; 
wbile, beyond, the league-long rollers now coming in were tinged 
with white-caps that told of the fmdous winds at play upon their 
surface. The clouds, black as ink upon the horizon, were torn 
into fragments along their upper edges, and these whirled 
about centres that gave evidence to the sea-experienced eyes 
of a storm of great violence. 

To say that the girl was alarmed, but feebly expresses the 
feeling that made her heart beat quickly and the fair face 
whiten. She had heard of great storms coming from the ocean 
that covered the rocky ledge on which she stood with masses 
of foam, when tempest and tide rode in together. But the girl 
had the blood of martyrs in her veins. She came of a race 
that had abandoned quiet homes in Europe to brave the perils 
of the unknown sea in frail barks; and she had been bom 
through generations of people that had faced the direst priva- 
tions and death in the conquest of a continent rather than 
submit to a tyranny that dictated a form of worship other than 
that approved by tJieir conscience. And so, after a little tu- 
mult of trembling, she stilled by a brave effort of her will all 
manifestations of fear, and quietly took in the appalling situa- 
tion. Along the rock bound coast, far as the eye could reach, 
there could be seen no human being : and if one, if a hundred, 
or if a thousand were there, of what avail would be their sym- 
pathy without the power to aid ? 

While she stood gazing landward, in a wild hope of seeing 
some one she could signal with her handkerchief, suddenly in 
the gathering gloom a glare of vivid lightning flamed on land 
and sea, and was almost immediately accompanied by a deaf- 
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eniBg crash of thimder, that seemed to roll reverberating in 
heavy explosions and die down in a low rumble far oat at sea. 
This appeared the opening gon, 

" That surtled the deep ere the combat begun/' 

and immediately after the big drops of rain fdl aiK>n the rocks 
about her. Turning her eyes seaward, she saw huge rollers 
swept in, like frightened fugitives from a thousand miles at sea, 
startled by a great storm that had developed in mid-ocean. 
Then followed a gust of wind of no great force, and then a calm 
again. The day darkened down about her as if night were 
closing in. Through this g^m she gazed with eager, anxk^uis 
eyes along the coast in search of help. A mile to the right 
there was, i^e knew, a fisherman's house, but now it was 
scarcely visible, and from that point, as far as the eye could 
penetrate along the sand and rocks, not a living being could be 
seen. 

Suddenly a form seemed to start into life uiK>n the shore 
and hurry towards her. Leaping from rock to rock, or splash- 
ing through the waves, came one who had caught sight of her 
signal of distress. It was the artist. The coming storm was 
so grand in its effects that he had turned, regardless of the 
coming deluge, to study all the play of light and shadow in a 
t^npest that is so utterly beyond the reach of reproduction (xi 
canvas. He saw the waving handkerchief and then remem- 
bered the photograph, and he was ^urly pcu^yxed by the 
thought that a woman was on the ledge, in danger of a terrible 
death. A mfle farther along the coast there was a life-saving 
station, and while hesitating as to what course to take he saw 
a fisherman hurrying by, and arresting him with a shout, he 
pointed to the ledge where the white signal still waved, and 
telling the man to hurry to the station, turned and hastened to 
the rocks. Lillian watched his approach with breathless inter- 
est. He gained her side at last, out of breath and fairly 
drenched. 

It is told of Stanley, when he first met Livingston and 
rescued, for a little time, the great African explorer, that their 
greetingwas absurdly commonplace. Of like sort were Lillian's 
first words. Although her face took on a whiter gleam, and 
her heart began again its wild beating, she could only say : 

*^I am so sorry that you are wet through."' 
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** That is a small matter/' he responded. ** How are we to 
get out of this ?'' 

** The way you came," she said. " With your assistance, I 
can retura. How good you are I" 

The young man gave one look over the sjxace between 
them and the shore, and saw the waves white with foam plung- 
ing about the rocks that at intervals yet appeared above the 
surface. He shook his head. 

** A boat on the bay now," he said, ** could rescue us. In a 
little while and it will be too late. There is a life-saving station 
between this and Ldzard ledge. I have sent warning. They 
will surely miss you at home ?" 

** I suppose so. But how will they know I am here ?" 

Without replying, the young man suddenly seized her hand 
and hurried from the rock on which they stood towards the 
mainland. A wave came thundering in, so huge that it seemed 
to swallow, not only breakers, but the rocks that so far had 
kept their heads above water. It passed roaring on, and then 
another followed, and then a third. After this the sea seemed 
to sink from them, leaving bare the way from the coast on 
which they had so lately passed dry-shod. The young man 
seized this opportunity and, almost carrying the girl, hastened 
forward. The fleetest foot that ever flew unaided by wings 
could not have made five steps before the hissing roar of another 
roller warned them of the peril they were in, and he had only 
time to swing himself and Lillian in the corner of the ledge 
before the sea was on them. Struggling up, he drew his com- 
panion from the water. The wind by this time was so fierce 
that it was perilous to stand upon the rounded and slippery 
surface, made so by the rain, that did not fall but seemed to fly 
past as if shot from muskets. The noise of wind and waves 
was so deafening that no other sound could be heard, and 
Lillian therefore obeyed her companion through his motions. 
In this way he conducted her from the summit to a nook on the 
leeward, where they were comparatively protected. 

While standing close to each other, with one arm around 
Lillian and the other clasping the projection of the ledge, the 
young man gazed through the driviug rain and mist out upon 
the foaming waters of the bay. Turning he saw the girl, with 
her pale face and anxious eyes, looking so earnestly at him, 
that he bent his head and, with his mouth close to her ear, cried; 
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** Have no fear; the good God will protect ns." 

Then releasing his right arm, he made the sign of the cross 
upon himself with such a calm assurance of courage that it 
kindled a hope in her heart, as if sent there by electricity. 
T^Uia n remembered how often she had smiled with contemptu- 
ous pity upon some poor sei-vant who had thus given evidence 
of the faith within that sweetened life. It seemed to have 
such a strange and deep significance now when this young man 
upon whom she clung like a child, gave this same token of his 
Christian faith. 

Here the young man managed to throw off his coat and vest ; 
his shoes followed. He then tied his suspenders about his waist, 
and motioned the girl to seize them with her hands. The rock 
upon which they sought shelter did not long remain a protec- 
tion. First sheets of foam sweeping over the summit fell upon 
them at intervals that became briefer and briefer. Soon it re- 
quired all the strength of the yoimg man to hold to the rocks 
as the waves swept by and over them. He knew that soon he 
would have to swim for their lives, but he waited to the last, in 
hopes that the rising sea would swing them beyond the rocks 
below, pounded upon which no human being could live. It 
was a forlorn hope. The driving rain spit upon them like 
bullets, and the dense mist was so blinding that they could not 
see a rod away. Of course they could not sight the life-boat, 
nor could the crew determine where they were. 

At that instant, as if in answer to the appeal to Gk)d, a huge 
wave came on with a roar of thunder and, submerging the rock 
above, lifted both as if feathers and flung them far out upon 
the bay. In this they were not only cast clear of the fatal 
rocks, but almost into the hfe-boat, that came riding up the 
mountain waves, borne on with the easy grace of a dolphin 
playing with the storm. Lillian had instinctively clung to 
her rescuer, although blinded and choked by the violent 
plunge. She was more fortunate than the brave fellow. As 
the Hfe-boat descended from the crest of the wave, the bow 
struck the young man a cruel blow upon the head, and when 
the two were pulled in the youth was unconscious. Faint from 
fright and exhaustion, the dazed girl had but one thought, and 
that was for the man who had saved her life. Knowing that 
bo was hiu*t, she crawled along the bottom of the boat, and 
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sought to bind his bleeding head with a scarf taken from her 
neck. 

When the life^boat, after a hard struggle, reached her land- 
ing, some two or three hundred people, men, women, and 
children, were gathered at the station, although the storm yet 
raged. The excitement was intense but noiseless. When the 
startling fact had been spread that people were caught on Black- 
snake Ledge and likely to perish, almost the entire population 
hurried down, regardless of wind and rain, to the coast. Four 
fishing-boats were laimched and manned, without a moment's 
delay and with scarcely a word uttered, as if it were a matter 
of course. These silent workers of the deep, who are accustomed 
all their lives to looking deadly perils in the face, are not 
demonstrative. They went and came, and the few words they 
had to utter were spoken in an unconcerned manner that might 
have misled a stranger as to their character. What they had 
underlying their rough, storm-worn faces was shown not only 
by their volunteered efforts to save, but in the tenderness with 
which they lifted the two sufferers from the boat and carried 
them to the hotel. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AUNT POUNDEX HAS A PANIC. 

« 

PoKOHASSET Beach, at the time of our little drama, was not 
a fashionable resort. It was reached with much difficulty, and 
when gained enjoyed only by sensible people. These sensible 
people, working then* way through difficulties, were held to be 
cranks by the fashionable world. They who go in droves to 
the coast in summer, put up with sticky little rooms (in so- 
called hotels), such as they give their servants at home; who 
sniff the rotting sea-weed and other decayed matter and call it 
sea-air; or, worse yet, who live in cottages that tend to bring on 
strabismus when looked at, and continue m them the drudgery 
of housekeeping— regarded Pokohasset at the time we write of 
as the resort of disagreeable persons possessed of '* views." A 
man or woman possessed of views is necessarily offensive. Such 
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possessors of peculiar opinions, if not given to crowding them 
down the throats of others not so gifted, at least make them- 
selves objects of wrath by acting as if they were the only sensi- 
ble peraons in a crowd of idiots. 

To reach Pokohasset one left the city in a first-dass 
steamer. From this he was transferred to what, in the West, 
is called a spanker wagon. In the drive that followed, the pas- 
sengers bumped along while the dirty driver masticated tobacco, 
whaled his horses, and told Yankee stories, which of all so-called 
humor is the most dreary and disagreeable. Frequently the 
said spanker broke down, and the persevering American citi- 
zen possessed of views, and in mad search of a primitive sea- 
side resort, ended his pilgrimage on foot. He or she came 
for rest and quiet enjoyment. Old clothes were the style, and 
a lazy indifference to the world's opinion a luxury. One re- 
tired at night at nine o'clock and, after a day of pleasant exer- 
tions, slept the sleep of peace. The air and food were whole- 
some, for both came from the sea, while the hght bread and 
sweet butter made one hungry when eating them. 

Ah ! blessed days now gone forever. Our long line of coast 
from Maine to Meidco has its light-houses, its life-saving sta- 
tions, extensive inlets, bays, and rivers, and " old ocean lifts its 
solemn voice in prayer or joyous orison," but there is no place 
where a sensible man can find rest for his foot, repose for his 
pocket-book, or that ease of mind which comes of relaxation 
from the everlasting pursuit of money. The primitive Poko- 
hasset has disappeared with the other eai^Uer resorts. Now a 
railroad connects it with the world. Houses which distorted 
architecture calls hotels line the coast ; a casino and a gambling 
resort are thronged by beardless youths ; and fashionable equi- 
pages roll along macadamized roads, and over the rocks appear 
pink parasols above bright dresses, as girls hke huge butterflies 
insult old Ocean. The old, pungent odor is ameliorated by 
the fouler smells from garbage and the worst drainage from 
huge human hives that ever poisoned humanity. *' These 
English take their amusements very seriously," said a French 
writer; and he could have added that we Americans take ours 
quite laboriously. Dress is the order day and night, and this 
is especially hard on the women. When one is clasped m 
that hideous combination of buckram, whalebone, and cords, 
and has hung from her hips from ten to thirty pounds of 
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skirts, the punishment must be terrible; but when the suf- 
ferer is forced to change at least three times in the twenty- 
four hours, we can appreciate the cynical speech of one who 
said Satan would get some valuable suggestions for the im- 
provement of punishment by a short stay at one of our sum- 
mer resorts. 

Lillian Poundex soon recovered from her prostration, but 
the blow upon the head of her rescuer, together with the strain 
upon a sensitive though strong organization, made his conva- 
lescence slower. Of course it was the part of our heroine to 
nurse her brave rescuer back to health. This happens fre- 
quently in books of fiction, but seldom in real life. It was no 
lack of inchnation nor sense of duty that withheld the fair 
girl, but an aunt intervened and took this task most willingly 
upon herself. The youth was carried tenderly to the boarding- 
house or hotel where Miss Poundex, the aunt, and Lillian made 
their summer home. So far as visits to the invalid went, with 
generous donations of fruit and flowers and choice old wines, 
Lillian was properly attentive. She would meet the coimtry 
doctor at the door of the sick-room and ask anxiously of that na- 
tive coimtry wonder— known to the coast as ** Old Real-estate," 
because of his dirty, well-worn clothes and soiled linen— as to 
the condition of his patient, and in fact her unceasing talk and 
evident interest in the handsome athlete quite alarmed the 
aimt. 

Miss Amelia Poundex was a most respectable person of about 
fifty; tall, slender, and of so severe an aspect that she resem- 
bled a hawk in deUcate health. She had much of her brother's 
intellect, less the ameliorating influence of a kiud, impulsive na- 
ture, and moved through Ufe without an atmosphere, serene as 
the cold, bright moon in the blue of heaven, impressing the be- 
holder with an idea of an extinct volcanic parcel shot into space 
to puzzle astronomers. Her milk of human kindness — if she 
ever had any— had long since soured and dried away. She 
was animated only by a high sense of duty, and she enjoyed a 
religion made up mainly of hate ; a hate of sin, she called it, 
which seldom got beyond the sinner. Her God was a God of 
vengeance, and she took great comfort from the doctrine of 
eternal anguish to be found immediately after death in that 
bottomless pit which the poet Bums spoke of profanely but 
with much force as **the tidings o' damnation." Had Miss 
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Poundex been present when the woman was taken in adultery, 
and permitted, as an innocent party, to cast the first stone, she 
would have immediately developed an apron full of geological 
specimens, and not only put them in active circulation, but 
thrown the last at her fallen sister. 

Our reader must not suppose from all this that Miss Poun- 
dex was a hot-gospeUer, and made herself unpleasant by carry- 
ing a skull and cross-bones to the front on £ill occasions. She 
was quite the contrary ; in fact, a well-mannered, soft-spoken old 
lady. She was much given to afternoon teas, reading-societies 
and mild gossip. Her real energies found vent in writing 
books of a dogmatic, disputative sort. Before the late civil war 
these were given to attacks on the Southern slave-owners. She 
really felt no great pity for the slaves, but she was terrible in 
her assaults on the masters. Since that time she has devoted 
her pen to temperance and the rights of woman. 

Now a trouble came to the aunt in the favor the hurt artist 
had found in the eyes and the slow, proud heart of her niece. 
The rescue did not appear to Aunt AmeUa so important as to 
Lillian. To do Miss Amelia full justice, she was absent when 
the event occurred, having been detained at Coon Point hght- 
house by the same storm that so nearly swept Lillian to a 
watery grave. That tidal wave had submerged all the coast 
about the light-house, and she and her friend Mrs. Belden were 
held in that narrow structure under the flashing hght until 
daylight the morning after. When she at last reached her 
hotel, the female inmates thereof, jealous of Lillian, spoke of 
the adventure in the lightest manner, as something more ab- 
surd than grave or perilous. 

** You take quite an interest in this young man, Lillian," she 
said quietly one afternoon to her niece, as the two walked 
along the sands. 

** Of course I do," replied the girl; " and none too much." 

** Let me see," continued the aimt. ** You began at daylight 
this morning, for example; you wet your feet and draggled 
your skirts in the dew gathering flowers for him, and gave me 
your views on scalp-wounds for breakfast. After breakfast 
you wrote sixteen letters to your friends telling of the wonder- 
ful young man and his wonderful exploits. You watched for 
that cow-doctor, and had a medical consultation on the porch. 
At dinner you favored me with more news concerning him, 
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and now you are waiting for me to stop my talk that you may 
go on with this interesting subject. Is it not so?" 

** He saved my life at the risk of his own," hotly responded 
Lillian, coloring to the temples. 

** Precisely so. And in novels the heroine is saved from 
drowning by the hero and, in novels, marries him. It is 
rather awkward when the rescuer happens to be a Newfound- 
land dog." 

* * Well, aunt, it happens this time not to be a Newf oimdland. " 

"No, he is a Smith." 

'* I don't believe he is a Smith. That was told you by those 
stupid Hausors where he boarded, and to whom he probably 
gave that name in jest. Smith 1 it is impossible— it can't be." 

"Well, then, he has been wearing somebody else's shirts, 
for 1 saw Smil^ — Vandyke Smith— marked upon the bosom 
thereof, and not done very artistically either. He is a painter 
— I fear a poor painter in every sense. Shouldn't wonder if 
he had a Mrs. Smith and several little Smiths." 

" Smith !" exclaimed Lillian. ** I might love a Smith, but I 
could nob marry one. Why, it is no name at all. Think of the 
announcement, *Miss Lillian Poundex and John Smith.' Ah, 
it is too preposterous for anything!" and the girl broke into a 
merry laugh. Even the aunt wrinkled her countenance; but a 
looker-on would have been puzzled to know whether the 
change came from a pleasurable emotion or the toothache. 

"Aunty," said Lillian, after a pause, "if I did not know 
how good you are, did I not remember how day after day and 
night after night you have tenderly nursed and cared for this 
poor young man, I—" She hesitated. 

" What?" asked the-elderly lady, turning her beak-like nose 
and her sharp eyes that seemed like two armed sentinels above 
that curved promontory, and gazing at Lillian. 

"I should believe that you were heartless; you speak in 
such a cold, cruel way about one who stood in that awful storm 
between me and death." 

"No, child, it was not Vandyke Smith who came between 
you and death; it was God." 

"That is what he said in our hour of peril. 

"Who?" 

" This Vandyke Smith. He said, * Don't be frightened ; God 
will help us/" 
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" Lillian, do you know that he is a Roman Catholic?" 

** Certainly I do. He let go his hold upon the rock, at the 
risk of both our lives, to make the sign of the cross." 

** Poor, deluded idiot 1" 

**Aunt, don't say that; you don't kaow how it hurts me. 
For a brief space then, with the awful roar of the great sea 
about us and death apparently— such a sudden, cruel death — 
before us, I believe I was a Catholic too.'* 

** Lillian Poundex!" 

" Hear me out. It appears to me that my new-found faith 
then saved me. Grod reached out His saving hand. The cap- 
tain of the life-boat says that if Mr. Smith had not thrown 
himself and me into the huge waves that sent us so far into the 
bay, we would have been dashed to pieces on the rocks. Now 
it was not Mr. Smith that seized on that wave, but the wave 
that seized on us, and so soon after he had called on God for 
help-" 

** Lillian 1" 

** Please hear me. When I say my prayers now, I find my- 
self making that holy sign; and I often, often wake at night 
in terror, lest I have not thanked our Heavenly Father for that 
miracle wrought in our behalf. He permitted me to live on, 
and I live in sin." 

** Lillian, you are ill! You are morbid 1 That shock was 
greater to your system than we thought it. I must write to 
my brother and take you away from here." 

** Please don't, aunt. I am sorry I told you. I am well. 
You said this morning I was looking so well." 

** Yes, yes; and I never knew a better appetite. You will 
get over this before long, and look back in astonishment at 
your strange superstition." 

"Perhaps so," murmured Lillian, after a pause. 

They were approaching the house, and as they did so the 
public stage drove to the door and a middle-aged, well-pro- 
protioned gentleman dressed in clerical costume emerged from 
it and ascended the steps. 

** Who is he?" asked Lillian of her aunt, in a low tone. 

**One of those emissaries of Satan who have afflicted the 
world in the disguise of clergymen for a thousand years. He 
is a Romish priest/' 
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CHAPTER V. 

▲ TRUB MINISTER OF OOD. 

MONSEIGNEUR EDWARD CARROLL, who ascended the steps of 
the quasi hotel and inquired for Mr. Vandyke Smith, was a re- 
markable man. Possessed of a delicacy of organization that so 
often indicates genius, he had an intellect so stored with knowl- 
edge and so trained by thought and study that he could have 
had a world-wide recognition as an author, or wider influence 
as an orator, and in any profession have been enabled to move 
to the front and take control as a leader. All these rare gifts 
were buried in a service where he worked them to the best 
avail for his Church. That he must, in early life, have had an 
ambition €tnd dreams of distinction was evident in the vast at- 
tainments he had mastered. At what precise period he turned 
from these worldly hopes and devoted himself to the service of 
God was not known, but at that moment he seemed to abandon 
the accumulated treasure in gaining which he had passed so 
many years of hard study. Not long after his admission to 
the ministry, his brother, the archbishop, made him vicar- 
general and gave him charge of the cathedral. The sermons 
of the eloquent young priest immediately awakened the deep- 
est interest, and ere long the widest popularity. On the Sun- 
days when it was known he would preach the vast church was 
crowded, not only by Catholics, but by Protestants, and for an 
^hour he seemed to sway at will the feehngs and minds of his 
hushed audience. He had facility and felicity of expression, 
given out in a low, mellow, distinct voice that had in it a gen- 
tle touch of pathos difficult to define. Then his magnetism 
was so subtle that it was felt without being observed, and all 
hearts went out to him. The enthusiasm of the Catholics was 
shared by people of other creeds or of no rehgion. Converts 
flocked to the altar, and a new life seemed given to the church. 
Suddenly this came to an end. 

Without warning before or reason after, the eloquent young 
priest abandoned the pulpit. He not only did this, but put 
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others not at all gifted as orators in his place. Of course the 
congregation thinned and the crowds disappeared. When re- 
monstrated with he merely smiled in a grave deprecating way, 
and when pressed would utter but one word, "Vanity," and 
change the subject. 

Cheerful with his friends and associates, he was most earnest 
and assiduous in the discharge of his clerical duties. Ever at 
his post, he nursed the sick, consoled the sorrowing, and re- 
lieved the needy; was a daily visitor at the hospitals, the 
orphan asylums, and reformatories. He seemed to carry sun- 
light with him, and at any hour of the night could be called to 
the poorest and most pitiable homes of poverty. The strangest 
part of all this was the mild, quiet way in which his work was 
done. 

Had the life thus planned and practised continued to the 
end, Father Edward would have had no history for record. 
One day was so hke another in its quiet work that the story of 
one was the story of all ; and when at last the grave closed upon 
him, the humble monument above would have simply said, 
"Well done, thou good and faithful servant." 

This, however, was not to be his fate. 

In an evil hour, or rather in an unguarded hour, he con- 
sented to act as treasurer for his brother, the archbishop, and 
take charge of the money of the diocese. From a small begin- 
ning, the practice of depositing with Father Edward continued 
until the deposit amounted to millions. Father Edward unwil- 
hngly had been drawn into a savings-bank. His manner of 
conducting the business was extraordinary. Eelying upon 
a most remarkable memory, possessed of a strangely pene- 
trating knowledge of human nature, he kept no books, and 
of course had no assistance. He gave receipts, and rehed 
upon his memory and knowledge, not only for all the necessary 
details, but the honesty of his depositor. When one came to 
boiTow, he took no security, but, looking at the applicant, com- 
phed or refused as his keen subtle knowledge of human nature 
dictated. 

This sort of banking could not continue, even if Father Ed- 
ward retained his faculties unimpaired. But the time came 
when the memory failed and the clear, bright intellect dulled, 
and then, before these faults brought on failure, a temble com- 
mercial crash fell upon the land. Banks of discount closed 
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their doors, and the savlDgs-banks, those institutions of the 
poor, tumbled to pieces and did not reappear. The country- 
was covered with financial ruins, and, of course. Father Ed- 
ward's bank fell with the rest. The failure of an ordinary- 
savings-bank was regarded with an indifference that was not 
given to that of Father Edward. The good priest, who had 
never wilfully wronged any one, but, on the contrary, had de- 
voted his noble life to the service of others, became at once an 
object, not of suspicion, but of wrath. The home of the arch- 
bishop was surrounded by a howling mob day after day for 
weeks at a time. Had not the friends of the archbishop and 
the police raUied to his protection and that of his brother, the 
anger of the crowd would have found relief in violence. The 
poor man at last sought shelter and safety in a distant convent 
of good sisters, where he shortly after died of a broken heart. 

And what became of the millions intrusted to his care? The 
assets of the savings bank, consisting of an iron bedstead and a 
deal table, all the good priest ever possessed, told their simple 
story of sterling integrity. Could the crowd of suffering 
widows, the multitude of orphans, the poor wretches counted 
by thousands stranded on the streets and dying of want, have 
been put upon the witness-stand, they might have answered in 
explanation of the strange deficit, ** He gave to the poor." 

At the time we introduce him to our readers the crash had 
not come, and Father Edward's beautiful character, illumi- 
nated by his brilliant mind, was then in the eyes of men, as ever 
in the eyes of God, so pure, so good, so humble and true in his 
high office, that he was justly reverenced and beloved. His 
very presence brought peace to the household, his friendship 
strengthened one's self-respect, and when he blessed he seemed 
to breathe on the blessed the spirit of our Saviour. 

When Father Edward, seeking his young friend Vandyke 
Smith, took lodgings in the house for a few days, Miss Amelia 
Poundex packed her valise and sought the interior, on a visit 
to a friend, until such time as it would please the antichrist 
to vacate the premises. She would have taken Lillian with 
her but for the obstinate perversity of the girl, who said she 
was not going to be driven out by a man, even if he were a 
priest. Aunt Poundex thought her niece's nerves had been so 
disturbed by that fateful storm that she was clearly not of a 
sound disposing mind, as lawyers express it. At least she was 
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not disposed to give way to her aunt's prejudices and bigotry. 
Not only this, but the fair girl committed another breach of 
church discipline in seeking the acquaintance of Father Ed- 
ward. The truth is that the incident of prayer and rescue in 
the storm had made a deeper impression upon Lillian than she 
was aware of. It had not appealed to the religious nature of a 
pure, earnest soul save through the influence of the brave, 
handsome youth. Smith as he was held to her an unknown 
niche in her heart, and gave warmth and color to the event not 
easily displaced. — The aimt placed her niece imder the care of 
her friend Mrs. Belden, and disappeared. 

Lillian found in the priest a most charming acquaintance. 
He was eminently handsome to begin with, having a figure 
erect and graceful in all its outliaes and a head that was well 
balanced in all its proportions. The square prominent chin, so 
indicative of will and strength, was softened by mouth and 
eyes that told of gentleness. The pen fails to put on paper the 
winning beauty of the features, while the dome of thought that 
rose above filled the phrenological mind with admiration. ** I 
don't know," thought Lillian, ** about his being a priest; but I 
do know that he is a gentleman." This last puzzled the girl. 
She was thirsting for knowledge of religion, and this great 
propagandist delicately declined its discussion. He was at- 
tracted by the child and, entering into her own life, led her to 
tell her own thoughts and talk of her ways, associates, and 
tastes. When listening with attentive yet half-amused eyes 
to her experiences and opinions, with a tact that was consum- 
mate he avoided all attempts to be drawn into a discussion of 
rehgion. * 

Of course, in the minds of Protestants and agnostics, this 
was the subtle cunning of a priest. He sought first to win the 
confidence of his innocent victim and then captivate it. They 
who indulge in such uncharitable thoughts little know the 
Church they are prone to attack. That marvellous combination 
of wisdom and innocence that distinguishes its ministers is so 
rare among men of the world that its existence may well be 
doubted by them. But Lillian had a will of her own, that had 
come down to her from a masterful race of thoughtful men, and 
would not be put quietly aside as if she were a child. She 
forced the discussion, and drove the prelate from his delicate 
network of defences in that direction. 
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One afternoon, while walking along the storm-pounded level 
sands of the beach, she turned to him suddenly and said: 
"Father Edward, do you believe that our Saviour, while on 
earth, organized and established a visible church which He 
endowed with divine power ?" 
Unquestionably, my child." 

Well, admitting that He did, what proof can you give, 
what evidence to satisfy my mind, that your church is that 
church?" 

"My dear yoimg lady," responded the clergyman, "you 
have submitted a proposition of so grave a sort that it cannot 
be well discussed, let alone disposed of, in a brief talk between 
two people out for a little exercise in the sunlight and sea-air 
of this beautiful coast. I have been over the world something 
of a wanderer, and I can assure you that, taking it all in all, 
Pokohasset has no superior." 

" Father Edward," exclaimed the girl, " you put me off as 
if I were a child. I am hungry for knowledge on a subject 
dearer to me than all else in the world, and you treat me as if 
I were incapable of ordinary comprehension. Now I ask you 
for your evidence of this claimed divinity of your church." 

"I will gratify you. Miss Lillian, by saying that I have 
none." 

"What an astonishing confession !" she responded warmly. 
" Here you are, a noted minister of that church, wearing its 
garb, consoling the sick, comforting the sorrowful, and confess- 
ing sinners, and yet you tell me you have no warrant for such 
assumption." 

" My dear child," mildly replied the priest, "you misun- 
derstand me. I did not say that; I only said that, taking 
human testimony as men understand it, I have none to offer." 

" Father, what do you mean?" 

" I mean that the law of evidence created by the fallible 
human mind for the better regulation of human conduct, when 
applied to the divinity of Christ and His church, is utterly 
powerless. Our Saviour said, and the church teaches, * Believe 
and be saved.' How can that be a merit, cries the agnostic, 
which lies beyond one's control? Viewed by human judgment 
and the laws of evidence, that is true; and so, standing on the 
very threshold of human reason, we are disarmed." 

" Then what a hopeless situation 1" said the puzzled girl. " If 
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we cannot appeal to human reason, we are lost. But it is not 
true, Father Edward. Christ Himself performed great miracles 
to prove His power as the Son of Grod." 

" You must not be so sure of that. We, His humble follow- 
ers, appeal to those miracles as proof of His divine mission, and 
90 did His immediate apostles and the multitude. But you will 
note that in almost every instance He required silence of those 
He helped. We can believe that His great love and sympathy 
went out to the sick and sorrowing about him from His divine 
impulses being all love and forgiveness." 

*' But if that were so," Lillian continued, '* why did He con- 
fine His divine work to so few— why did He not help all the 
sorrowful, and relieve all the sick, and banish all sin ?" 

** That would have been to re-create the world, without the 
world's saving agency— that would have eliminated human 
endeavor and lost the merit of salvation through our own 
efforts. But you see, my child, into what deep water you are 
wading. It is over your little head already. Don't be offended ; 
but for my Holy Church it would be, as it once was, over 
mine." 

** And you tell me," continued the unsatisfied Lillian, " that 
we cannot appeal to evidence for proof of our faith?" 

** Not of the sort to which you refer, Mss Lillian. I do not 
see that, outside of these human tribunals where men contend 
for life and property, it is of any value. God's work calls 
for no such support as that. Let me illustrate. Suppose some 
one were to assert that this sun did not shine. You would con- 
sider him a blind or an insane man and simply pity him. To 
come nearer home, let us suppose some one calls on you to prove 
that your eminent and affectionate father is your father. 
You could respond only from your heart." 

" And learning, history, and science are of no avail?" 

**The learning and so called history when applied to that 
which is nearer and dearer to us than all else are vain babble. 
Our Divine Master made to it no appeal, and it took no note of 
Him. He sought no learned men, no school of philosophy. An 
hunible Nazarene, the son of a poor artisan, He gathered about 
him ignorant tent-makers and fishermen, and left to their 
keeping His sacred mission on earth. Ah, how He could have 
taught the schools! what mysteries in nature He could have 
revealed ! He did nothing of the kind. Weary, persecuted, and 
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abused, He went his way preaching and teaching until tortured 
to death. Turn to your books, search your vaunted histories, 
and this awful event, that changed the current of all human 
lives, has no mention. Empires were built and shattered, great 
wars fiUed all the household with mourning, sages taught and 
poets sung; but of this there is a dead silence. We find after a 
time that a new and holy light has fallen upon the earth, that 
a new element is at work. And how it was fought against 1 
How the poor Christians were persecuted, and driven to a 
cruel death ! And history awakens at last to make record. 
We find that the ray of light that penetrated the gloom as it 
fell on Calvary has spread and spread, until the world is bathed 
in God's sunlight of salvation." 

** You give me new thoughts, my father," cried the girl, 
much moved. ** I never heard them before." 

** They are as old as our blessed church, my child, "said the 
priest, smiling; *' so old that they are commonplace. I claim 
no merit as to originality, but your agnostic who assumes to 
know nothing sneers at them while peering into a geological 
specimen, and our Protestant friends, basing their religion on 
hmnan reason and human testimony, are building a tower of 
Babel from the top of which they expect to step into heaven." 

They had reached the remnant of an old wrecked bark, half 
buried in the sands, and were seated upon a broken piece of 
timber. Lillian looked about her, over the low desolate sandy 
shore, out upon the world of waters that here roared and tossed 
in never-ceasing breakers on the beach, and a dreary sense of 
loneliness came upon her. Suddenly she threw herself upon 
her knees and, looking up to the priest, cried : 

*' O father, take me— teach me. I am so ignorant and so 
anxious. I have had a sign from God, and it will not let me 
rest." 

The good father gazed down upon the lovely face that had 
in it such a wistful, pure, and pitiful expression, and his eyes 
grew dim through the gathered tears. He lifted her gently 
from the sands and said : 

** You ask what it is out of my power to grant, dear child. 
You have one true, loving, and able friend on earth, whose 
strong arm is ever about you, and that is your father. You 
cannot go far wrong, or suffer, so long as you love and obey 
him. God made him your protector, and Heaven forbid that 
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I should come between you even in the service of my holy 
church. The time will arrive when you will need relief from 
sorrow and misfortune ; and all else having failed, you may 
come to me with your father's permission, and I will give you 
the consolations of our religion." 



CHAPTER VL 

NOT A SAFE DEPOSIT. 

It will be remembered that our friend the Reverend 
Poundex thrust a small package of letters in the mattress of 
his bed. Susan had sewed up the secret, and the alfair had 
nearly passed from his mind. Why this gentleman should 
retain such mischievous documents or hide them so foolishly is 
more than we can answer. If men were moved by intellect 
only, and not by passions and circumstances over which they 
have no control, this question would be pertinent; Crimes 
might continue as abundant as they are, for there is no morality 
in mind as distinguished from the emotions; but follies would 
lessen, if not disappear. It is the bhnd, senseless gratification 
of fierce sensual desire that originates two thirds of the follies 
and sins we commit, and sober second-thought comes in to con- 
ceal what we cannot remedy. If thought preceded and held 
command, prudence alone would be a preventive. But this 
is not the law of our being. Having hurried on, reflection 
comes too late when seeking to retrace our fatal steps in ruin, 
and we find nothing left but to cover, well as we may, all evi- 
dences of our iU-doing. We strive to hide from men what we 
boldly leave open to God on a bargain which says that if He 
will only forgive we will repent and sin no more. This hap- 
I)ens only when the desire weakens or dies out. The hell of 
the hereafter is dimmed in the distance, or lost in the light of 
nearer gratifications of what is never reaUy gratified. 

Melancthon Poundex clung like a fool to those written evi- 
dences of his guilt. How often are we called on to witness the 
same folly in men who in other transactions m life are sensi- 
ble and prudent I They forget in their wicked fancy that in 
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Dlicit love Black and White are dangerous partners. But 
the most fascinatiDg feature of the hideous sin this man had 
done was in Ihese letters written by the young, beautiful, 
emotional girl, who lifted passion into poetry and threw the 
glamour of romance over indulgence. It is hard to believe, and 
yet it is the tinith, that the refining processes of culture really 
strengthen the carnal charm. We may restrain through relig- 
ious training this fierce desire, given humanity that the race 
may continue its otherwise dreary existence on earth, but we 
cannot destroy or even weaken its power. Religion can lift it 
to a higher plane of affection, and purify it in the home and 
family, where wife and children come as guardian angels to 
our coarser nature; but mere culture, without religion, 
strengthens the animal impulse by making it appear beautiful 
through refinement. The sin is gilded. It is on this account 
that, through all the histories of the human race, we find the 
more civilized the most licentious. The two elements of refine- 
ment and civilization seem to meet, the cultured coming back 
to the brutal crowned with flowers. 

Lillian Poundex did not retium as her father expected ; but 
her Aunt Amelia did come home, and made herself, uninten- 
tionally, the vengeful fate of her gifted brother. This delayed 
return of Lillian postponed the reform purposed by the fatlier, 
and, not meeting Marion, he retained possession of the fatal 
letters. 

The Reverend Poundex had nearly forgotten his little nest- 
hiding in his single mattress when the fact was recalled to him 
in a rather impleasant manner. Returning home from a 
short lecturing tom% his good sister claimed praise for a 
thorough renovation of his little sleeping-apartment. The fur- 
niture was new, and instead of the old hair mattress a patent 
wire gridiron, surmounted by a cotton arrangement, had taken 
its place, as good against invading insects and favorable to 
repose. 

'* And the old hair mattress?" asked Poundex. 

** Oh, I gave that to Orange & Co., in part payment," was 
the answer. 

To Orange & Co., upholsterers, who would pick the old mat- 
tresses to pieces and put the love-letters in active circulation! 
What a stupid business I Our reverend friend lost no time in 
his search of the Orange & Co. establishment. He found the 
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fienior partner, and expressed his delight at having under his 
theological body so ingenious a contrivance as the gridiron 
mattress. 

"But," he added, ** I do not like to have King Cotton un- 
der me. Eang Cotton is heating and not favorable to repose. 
He has been too much like Gun-cotton, his cousin. Give me 
hair." 

'* Certainly, sir!" cried old Orange, who saw in the popular 
divine a famous advertising medium and numerous orders 
from his vast congregation. '* I will have the cotton replaced 
with hair at once." 

** Could you not retiim the old mattress? I was rather at- 
tached to that; it had depressions and elevations precisely 
where my body needed them." 

** I don't know," was the slow response; ** I fear that it has 
been made over; I will see." 

The minutes seemed hours to the Reverend Poundex in the 
absence of this upholstered Orange. At last he returned with 
the melancholy fact that the old mattress had disappeared. 
Poundex regarded the senior mattress-maker earnestly. It 
is said a man's countenance takes expression from his busi- 
ness. Certainly the Orange face had all the softness and elas- 
ticity of a hair mattress. It did not invite confidence, and the 
Reverend Poundex bade him a good-morning as he walked 
away. The sword spoken of as suspended by a hair over 
every man's head was certainly hanging above, and by a hair 
of a hair mattress. Henceforth he was to walk on the sharp 
and ragged edge of fear. 



CHAPTER VTL 

AUin* AMELIA'S DIPL01EA07. 

When Vandyck Smith found himself able to leave the sick- 
room Father Edward took his departure and Aunt Amelia 
Poimdex resumed guard. Her absence had not softened her 
bigotry or improved her temper. She had that calnmess, ac- 
companying certain temperaments that are controlled by a 
gtrong will and a stronger self-esteem. 
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*' So,*^ sbe said, fanning herself in LiUian^s room, '' that odi- 
ous creature proves to be an old friend of this poor artistes. I 
pitied the young man before, but now I feel for him the deep- 
est sympathy. It is bad enough to have a weak-minded wo- 
man priest-ridden, but to see a man given over to that degrad- 
ing superstition is hideous." 

*'Do you refer, aunt, to the clergymen or to the belief?" 
asked Lillian, quietly, although her cheeks flushed. '*I can 
understand how a creed may be a superstition, but I cannot 
see how a priest can be a superstition." 

*' Dear me, dear me I" exclaimed the aunt, ** how sharp we 
are getting to be! I suppose this thing in petticoats had a 
great deal to say in behalf of the good young man." 

** I never heard him on that subject; yes, come to think of 
it, he did tell me, at one time what a noble struggle young 
Smith made to support his widowed mother and educate his 
yoimger brothers and sisters." 

*' Goody-goody yoimg man," cried the aunt. " So there is 
a brood of Smiths?" 

** It seems so, and very poor. The father died leaving noth- 
ing but a good name. This young man has been their bread- 
winner." 

"Well," continued the aunt in softer tone "that is cer- 
tainly to his credit. I must say that I rather liked him, until 
that son of Satan intervened and I found they were Catholics. 
That sickened me. I suppose that Jesuitical serpent tried to 
win you from your faith." 

** Aimt," said Lillian, quietly, "that is not possible." 

" I am glad to hear it, Lillian. Stand firm, Lillian—," 

" Hear me, aunt," continued the girl. " I say that it is not 
possible, for I have no faith to be won from." 

* * Lillian I You shock me I" 

" Not more, aunt, than I shock myself. I am pained to say 
this, and yet more pained to know it." 
What do you mean?" 

I mean that when I stood upon the rocks in that awful 
storm, with death closing in on me from all sides. I awakened 
to the fact that I had no faith. If I had been a dumb brute I 
could not have been more helpless, so far as faith goes. I 
gained more religion in one sentence than in all the sermons I 
ever heard. When this young man at whom you sneer said, 
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' NeTer fear, my girl; Grod wOl aid us.* my mind seemed to be 
opened, and my heart appesured to revire and grow suddenly 
strong in the £aith we talk so much o£, seldom poesess, and 
never understand.^ 

*^ And I suppose this priest has been building on that mor- 
bid condition," exclaimed Aunt Poundei. "to complete your 
spiritual lum." 

•• Stop, aunt— stop there at once. Father Edward not only 
never alluded to the subject of religion, but would not i)ermit 
me to refer to it I begged of him— I actually f dl upon my 
knees and begged him to give me light—** 

'* Whatr almost screamed her aunt " do you mean to say 
that you got on your knees to that creaturer 

** I did: and he refused to hear me.** 

*' Lilhan Poundex« you are crazy. There is no question about 
it— you are not of sound mind. The shcck of that storm upset 
your reason. E!neel to a Catholic priest— a Poundex kneel I 
Qood gracious! I shall suffocate T and Aunt Ponndex s self con- 
trol gave way. She uttered a little scream and nearly fainted. 

This was a hard trial upon this truly good woman : but as the 
Quistian sjurit mi&st be chastened by such, we cannot deplore 
its occurrence with the s^mo emoiicai that would come upon 
us were the su^rer a pagan or, worse yet, that much-abused 
and httle understood creature known to the Protestant world 
as a Papist 

Hie meeting of Vandyke and Lillian after the e^?ape from 
death on Blaoksnake Ledge was embarrassing to both. They 
bad come t<^gether in the lirst instance under cireumstances so 
gmve, so full of tenw, that it seemed to break down all re- 
serve and open the innermost soul of each to a knowledge of 
the other, ^ the time they met again the ways of social life 
bad r^aimed their irvMi sway, and Lillian was the proud, re- 
served datighter of the distingi^ished divine, and Vandyke 
Smith the poor artist. The very fact that they loved each 
other strengtheneii this ro^^rve and drove them wider apart. 
TlK*y >rere tK4s hv^xcever, equally aware ctf the nature and full 
«lfc»ct of their feeliugs in this w^iwts With the qui«*k, sensi- 
tive and fMN^>eing instinvts of a won>an, Lillian knew how 
Vand>ii*ke xy^r^lod her. Utt she x^-as blind to her own switi- 
ment». All the while the yo\w^ nv^n lay helpless upon his 
he #aw coi^tinually the sweet pleading face of the 
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lovely girl; and he realized how tenderly, with what deep 
devotion, we are drawn towards one we have shielded or 
helped when such a one is altogether dependent and helpless. 
The mother of the sick or crippled child, the husband nursing 
an invalid wife, can answer for this. 

The evidences of the late attack shown in Vandyke's pale 
face, and a quiet manner, told in his favor as he stepped upon 
the porch where Lillian was pacing to and fro. She blushed 
with a bright, kindly expression in her soft hazel eyes as she 
extended her hand. 

** I am so glad to see you out again," she said. 

'* Thank you," he responded, as a thrill shot through his 
frame at the touch of her hand. **It was not much, and I am 
ashamed at the time it took to set me up again. I fear that 
you and yoiu* aunt will think me a feeble sort of fellow." 

** How can you say that," demanded the girl, '* after what 
you did in that dreadful storm?" 

' * It was not much, " he responded, smiling. * * To swim across 
the bay would be more of a feat, in my opinion." 

**1 will not permit you," she cried, **to thus beHttle that 
heroic act. You saved my life, and that is no small matter in 
my estimation; this you must allow." 

** I fear you exaggerate my part," he said in a low musical 
tone. 

**HowcanI?" Lillian demanded. 

**I saw," he continued, **what probably you did not ob- 
serve. The fierce wind and rounded sUppery condition of the 
rock under which we found a partial shelter prevented our 
standing upon the sxmimit, where we would have been above 
the ordinary rollers coming in from the sea. We were in dan- 
ger there of being washed in by breakers that would have 
dropped us upon the rocks to be dashed to death in an instant. 
The huge wave — so huge that it rolled over the ledge almost 
without breaking — cast us into the bay beyond this danger, 
where I had a chance to swim. That fearful wave was our 
good friend. You see how little we owe to my exertions." 

** But it was your—" the girl began and then hesitated. She 
had in her mind to say, as an end to the sentence, *'it was 
your prayer that a kind Gk)d answered and came to our aid 
in that awful hour of direful evil." But she turned it aside 
and said, "your swimming." 
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The Toan^ man smiled. Qe cded the hesitation and di- 
vined its meaning: and said:"* *' That was a smaD affair. lassnre 
yoa I had hot hegmi to feel my strengLh when the hoat struck 
me. BofQgh as the waters were. I belieTe that I ooald have 
readied the sands. However, it was well that we had the boat 
at hand ; and how Strang^ we were almost thrown into it P 

'"Now,** cried TiHian, "yoa most remain here and take a 
good, long rest. I wiil read yoa the thgmlrg niy dear father 
writes me. He has sent some choice dU\. wine that oor doctor 
at home prescribed. Aunt Amriia has been year narse, bat 
now yoa are my patient and yoa most obey me in aD thfnga . 
I am going to be very, voy strict. I had papa s»id me a 
learned bock odl wconds. and I know all aboot them.'' 

As the girl rattled on. Vandyke's heart beat quicker, and a 
color moanted to his pale c^ueeks: hot withal there was a 
strange subtle something that chilled the social atmosphere 
and made TilKan feel embarrassed, while her companion was 
distant in his manner. At the nsk of demorahzatioa to this 
bit of romance in real li&. we cannot hdp giving cxie reason 
for a part of this restraint on die port of the lover. From a 
fai^ sense of duty, the spinster as nurse had not only watc^ied 
over and nursed the sick artbt. but she had overhauled his 
wardrobe. l»ashing and repairing wich soc^i mothaiy care as 
the ta^ called for. When Voodyi^ came to resume his wear- 
ing ai^nrd. especiaily his underwear, he was painfully con- 
sdoos of the knowledge that must have eocne to these refined 
peof^. He was not a pauper, of coorse. but the heavy re- 
qponsibitity thrown upon him in the sspfKHrt of his fathers 
family made him very ecooomicaL When, therefore, he was 
forced to nodce the bottoos replaced, rents sewed together^ 
even patches inserted, and— horror of horrors!— his stockings 
darned, a sense of diame came upcn kim as absurd as it was 
painfhl, And now. in th^ breezy, sunlit mom of August, as he 
gaaed upon the riddy attired giri a feehng of in:^ri<Hity stc^ 
over him that made a wide gulf between him and his earthly 
adoration. He remembered his ^labby home, its mean strug- 
f^ with poverty, and it seemed as if he was looking up from 
an abyss to a star in heaven. 

*'''I am an righL lOss Poundex." he said after a pax]&e. ^^ I 
tiiSBk yoor father for his kindness^ I thank yoa and voor 
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good aunt. You all exaggerate my poor services. A dog would 
have done as much, and probably done it better." 

There was a tinge of bitterness in the speech Lillian could 
not comprehend. It offended her. 

**Mr. Smith," she said coldly, '* you have a right to depre- 
ciate your heroic effort, that is modest and proper; but you 
have no right to make it insulting." 
Insulting?" he asked with a start. 

Insulting; yes," she rephed, **for it attacks one's com- 
mon-sense. You treat me as if I were an idiot, or a silly girl 
trying to make an adventure out of a trivial incident. You 
know that this is not true. You know, when we stood on 
the rock with death gathering in on us with its cruel roar, 
that had I been alone I would have perished. Your coolness, 
your courage, your prompt action saved my life. Why then do 
you speak of it in this indifferent, this trifling way?" 

*' Miss Poundex, you misunderstand me. I never dreamed 
of underrating the extreme peril of that adventure. We were 
both brought to the verge of a watery grave. All I mean to 
say is that my part in the aid given you was slight — too shght 
for thanks. I thank God for our escape ; I thank Him yet more 
for the toke 1 given us that we— or one of us— shall not hve to 
regret that, when death came so near, we were not taken." 

** What a strange thought I" cried Lillian. '* It sounds like 
a forewarning of disaster. It is morbid and proves that you 
are not yet convalescent. You must put yourself in my hands 
and let me nm«e you back to health again." 

**You are very kind, Miss Poundex," he replied, '*but I 
must put myself to work. My leave is nearly at an end, and I 
have much to do." 

** Why, I thought artists took the summer for their vaca- 
tion," she said, **and gave up work until it ended." 

" Some do — the fortimate ones, who can afford such idle- 
ness; but we poor artists, we bread-winners, have no time for 
rest or pleasure." 

**And this sketching along the coast," she asked, **is it 
part of your work ? I thought it a pleasant sort of life in 
idleness." 

** We gather up in smnmer," he replied, " what we work 
into the market in the winter. It is not idleness, for often the 
sketch is better than the picture painted from it. The fact is 
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that it is our school ; it is the only chance we have in the year 
to study from nature." 

" How delightful I May I accompany you ?" 

** With the greatest pleasure." * 

** And sketch ? And will you give me lessons, and criticise 
my work ?" 

**K you wish." 

** I am so glad. You don't know how fond I am of the art. 
I carried off all the prizes at school for drawing and painting." 

There was an amused look in the face of the young artist. 
This, however, was not the expression upon the countenance 
of Aunt Amelia, who, sitting at the window knitting socks for 
the missionary society, heard in dismay this very improper 
arrangement made, without even consulting her, by and be- 
tween these parties of the first and second part— to wit, the 
only child of the great Poundex and one Smith, to the said 
Ameha Poundex and the fashionable world unknown. Her 
first impulse was to remonstrate. Acting on this, she thrust 
her amiable coimtenance out of the window and said severely : 

*' Why, loDian, I am amazed at your thoughtlessness in 
proposing to take so much of Mr. Smith's valuable time. I 
cannot consent to that at all." 

**That is for Mr. Smith to say, aunt," replied Lillian, de- 
murely. 

**It will not interfere in the least with my work, madam. 
On the contrary, if you ladies will deign to criticise my poor 
efforts, it will be of advantage to me." 

The protest failed, and a second impulse was bom to the 
bosom of the spinster. She would accompany these artists in 
their pursuit of nature, and so prevent any distraction that 
would come in the shape of a pursuit of each other. This 
proved to be something more of a task than this aged but ani- 
mated specimen of female propriety counted on. The first at- 
tempt broke her down. To walk miles, then scramble over 
rocks to find an artistic point of view, and then sit under an 
umbrella while these two sketched in silence for two hours in 
a stiff sea-breeze, was to bring on an attack of neuralgia that 
laid her up for a week. She was not sick enough to demand a 
nurse, nor well enough to continue the excursions. These con- 
tinued in spite of her, and the elderly guardian of the house of 
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Poundez fell back on her last resort. She wrote to her brother. 
The letter was brief and to the point. It read: 

" My dear Brothee: I find my task of caring for Lillian 
much beyond my strength. She has aU the headstrong ob- 
stinacy of our family, not tempered by any expedience, and 
just now is in great danger of involving herself in an affair 
with a ijainter answering to the name of Smith— Vandyke 
Smith he calls himsell He is the same young man who was 
with Lillian when the life-boat took them from that horrid 
ledge. I cannot see that Smith did anything more than tum- 
ble into the surf at the same time Lillian did. But she crowns 
him with a halo of heroism that is perfectly absurd. She is, 
however, at that age when a girl can see a hero in a yellow bar 
her, and find a count disguised as a hotel-waiter. You re- 
member what a time we all had in breaking the engagement 
of CJousin Mary Buckwinter with that wild fellow Col. Rook, 
who was after her money. I know that I was to blame for 
permitting Lillian to go without me on those rocks that day, 
but I knew she had a letter from Mr. Flintbum and wanted to 
read it alone. I was caught at Coon Point light-house, and 
held there by the same tidal waves that threatened Lillian. 
But the life-boat went to her rescue and that of this Bohemian 
Smith. They were at once taken off, and that is all there is in 
it. But I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that the child is in- 
fatuated, and this fellow sees it. She was crazy to make our 
visit to the White Mountains until this affair, and now she 
will not go. I believe that if you would give FJintbum a hint 
that he had better come here and attend to his own affair, it 
will be better, if not weD." 

As this is all of the missive that affects our story, we 
quote no more. The pious pink of female propriety, having 
mailed her bit of dynamite, took a dose of laudanum and qui- 
nine, and, between dose taken and duty done, felt better. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

BOGEN GRIMES. 

This many times over millionaire and member of the Poun- 
dex church was a man possessed of as few good qualities as it 
is possible for one to have and retain a semblance of human- 
ity. A fraud in business, he was a hypocrite in religion, while 
his domestic life had none of the elements necessary to its en- 
joyments. He was insincere to his own wife and child and 
treacherous to his friends, with but one positive quality in his 
composition, and that was a love of money. To accumulate 
this he sacrificed all else, and was saved from the penitentiary 
or the gallows by a low cunning that amounted to genius. 

He was of what is called humble origin— really unknown 
origin, and the earliest event that he could recall, which per- 
haps accounted for the intense solemnity of his countenance, 
was that of carrying about a ragged old hat to sohcit alms for 
a blind beggar. How he came to this he could not remember. 
He got the usual allowance of kicks and coppers from the more 
benevolent, and of these last he accumulated enough, without 
consulting his source of revenue, to purchase a hand-organ. 
This instrument was one of torture, and about as disagreeable 
to hear as the blind man was to contemplate ; and to get cleai* of 
both, much money was paid by the no longer benevolent but 
suffering humanity. In time the httle Grimes came to be a 
controlling member of this terrible firm, holding the most stock 
and realizing much the larger percentage of profit. The blind 
man could not force his partner to a fair settlement at night, 
but he consoled himself by pounding the boy with an earnest- 
ness that should have done the youth much good. Bogen 
took it patiently, consoled with the thought that the business 
arrangement was so profitable to himself that he could well 
afford some personal inconvenience. 

The business was prospering, when the senior member of 
the firm lost health (though Bogen fed him on the best refuse 
of hotels) and went into a decline. As he could no longer 
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travel about the streets, his youthful guide, philosopher, and 
friend found an eligible location near Trinity Church, where 
the blind man sat and ground on his fearful organ, while Bogen 
arrested every passer-by, sohciting alms. He observed every 
day that the arm of his senior partner became weaker and 
weaker, and the several so-called tunes were ground out with 
less and less vigor. The youthful Grimes did not feel any grief 
that he could discover at this evident weakening of his asso- 
ciate, but he was concerned, for the business proved extremely 
profitable. The pale, almost ghastly face of the blind man, 
that appealed, with its sunken, sightless eyes, to the hurrying 
crowd, brought large quantities of change to the pocket of the 
concern. Bogen dragged his capital, for such the bUnd man 
had gotten to be, staggering and sick, to his post, and as the 
ann from time to time failed, through weakness, to tm*n the 
crank of the organ, he would, under pretence of depositing the 
money collected or righting the hat or ragged blanket of the 
blind man, administer a vicious little kick and hiss in his ears, 
"Keep it up, can't yer ? Keep it up, ye old cuss— ain't got three 
cents yit." 

One wintry afternoon, when the teeming population of New 
York was turning from its pursuits of gain to the far-off homes 
up town, the blind man acted in the most aggravating manner. 
His efforts were feeble and spasmodic. This became so offen- 
sive that the boy administered a succession of kicks, varied by 
pinches, to which the poor musician responded with all the 
strength left in him. He began vigorously with a noise that 
resembled in the craziest manner the '*Last Rose of Summer," 
but after a few turns the tune seemed to have the hiccoughs, 
varied by prolonged groans, and these grew weaker. The boy 
had started on his narrow round of pavement upon which the 
snow began to fall, when he turned, at an unusually dismal 
groan from the organ that died out in a thin, tremulous whine, 
and saw the arm drop, the head fall back, and the mouth open. 
Thinking his very valuable capital had fainted, he again ad- 
ministered his sly kicks. But this time there was no response. 
The arm* continued motionless, while the sightless face re- 
mained with a pitiful expression, as if turned to heaven for 
all that had been denied it on earth. Grimes realized that his 
capital had gone out— in a word, was dead— and immediately 
he threw himself, with a shnll wail, upon the neck of the dead 
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man, knocking the old organ over as he performed this excel- 
lent piece of acting. 

' * My poor father's dead, my poor father's dead I" he screamed 
in the most pathetic and piercing tones. 

There is no part of the populated world where a crowd can 
he gathered in less time than on Broadway. Six men will 
block the pavement, and the throng once arrested, the crowd 
grows through curiosity, sympathy, and the utter impossibility 
of passing until the police interfere. In a few seconds the dead 
organ-gi'inder and the howling Grimes had a dense mass of 
humanity about them. 

There are two classes of beings certain to gather on these 
occasions. As the dead animal, in the country, scarcely 
breathes its last before the carrion crow may be seen hovering 
on the horizon, so a crowd had almost immediately gathered, 
and in its midst were reporters and pickpockets. Three of the 
first whipped out their note-books and began a close examina- 
tion of the crying boy, while a pickpocket, removing his shiny 
and somewhat worn silk hat, began soliciting something for 
the unfortunate orphan. 

And at this moment happened one of those incidents always 
found in works of the imagination and so seldom occurring in 
real life. An old gentleman of full face and fuller stomach, 
dressed with remarkable care, seated in a coup6 that, hke him- 
self, was exceedingly neat, with its large, handsome horse and 
trim driver, found himself at a stand in the tangle of vehicles 
that for some minutes arrested all progress. The coup6 was 
next the curb, where the httle Grimes lamented as the reporters 
tried in vain to get a coherent sentence from his lips. A sud- 
den impulse seized the stout gentleman. Opening his coup6 
door, he told the lad to get up with the driver. Before the 
boy could fairly comprehend, the three reporters hoisted him 
to the seat. And then occurred an incident singularly charac- 
teristic of Grimes. While still gouging his knuckles into his 
red eyes, he saw the pickpocket reaching the hat over the heads 
of people near to receive the contributions that were dropped 
in with cheering livehness. With the active dexterity of a 
monkey, the boy, as the hat came near him, leaned from the 
coup6 and seiz^ the tile with a twitch that took it from the 
hands of its benevolent carrier; then transferring the change to 
his pocket, he tossed the hat back, saying as he did so; 
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** I know yer, Jem Swagg. None of them games for me." 

The crowd laughed and cheered, and, as the police took 
possession of the dead organ-grinder, quickly dispersed, while 
the stout gentleman drove away with his strange waif. 

Johnson senior, of the firm so widely known as Johnson, 
Smith & Co., was an enterprising, whole-souled merchant, who 
was supposed not to know the extent of his wealth. This pleas- 
ing discovery was left to his creditors, who, at a subsequent per- 
iod, carried that gentleman into a court of bankruptcy for the 
sole purpose of instructing him upon a subject that had been 
for years his own and a popular mystery. With that, how- 
ever, we have nothing to do. We follow the little Grimes, who, 
after a bath and the active use of brushes, soap, and comb, found 
himself in a comfortable suit of new clothes and duly installed 
in the warehouse of his liberal patron as messenger boy. He 
proved to be active, intelligent, and, so far as it was possible 
to discover, reliable. Cunning from his birth, he seemed to 
comprehend the situation instinctively. To win the confidence 
of his employers, so as to to increase his own compensation, 
became his study. This is what good little boys are supposed 
to do. It is not uncommon for bad little boys to do the same; 
that is, to fawn like a dog in the presence of the employer, 
while remaining honest in a position where there are few or 
no opportunities for dishonest practices. 

It was not long, however, before Grimes's active mind sought 
an increase of compensation. He received only his clothes 
and board, both excellent; but as Grimes was ambitious and 
possessed of the accumulations of the organ-grinding, to which 
were added the handsome donation made through the benevo- 
lent pickpocket, he looked about him for an investment. This 
he found in a bulldog, a ferocious, stupid bulldog, the prop- 
erty of a butcher who, having himself been bitten by the ani- 
mal, was willing to part with his pet for a very reasonable sum. 
He paid his all, fifteen dollars, for Bowser, and stipulated with 
the butcher that he should keep the dog until he had been 
taught to recognize and obey his new master. One day the 
little Grimes said to the senior of the firm : 

**S'pose you let me watch the store at night?" 

** You I" exclaimed the elder Johnson in great amazement. 

** Yes; I can do it just as well as Black Bob. I can fii^e a 
pistol as well as he ken, and I'm sure I don't sleep so sound." 
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Mr. Johnson reflected a moment. *' And you wouldn't be 
afraid to sleep alone in this vast building?" 

No, I wouldn't; hain't I slept many a time in a worse place? 
Besides, I'll do it for half the money you give Bob." 

The elder Johnson looked at the slender monkey-faced 
youth in some astonishment. There were certain reasons why 
they should dispense with the services of their porter as watch- 
man. There was a lack of confidence in his honesty. And so 
the senior member cogitated and consulted, ending in employ- 
ing the little Bogen as watchman. So soon as this was settled, 
the boy secretly transferred his dog to the cellars under the 
warehouse. These subterraneous excavations were seldom 
visited ; and when they were, Bogen hoped to have suflBcient 
notice to get his assistant- watchman out of the way. One day, 
however, the elder Johnson called for a hght in the absence of 
Grimes, who was out on an errand. The corpulent senior de- 
scended slowly, but he came up in the liveliest manner, mak- 
ing loud outcries, mingled with the fierce growling of a dog. 
He shut the trap on the head of the animal and then took ac- 
count of stock. His coat-tails had disappeared, together with 
the seat of his pantaloons. Fortunately, however, his valuable 
person had escaped ; and when Bogen returned he found his 
patron filing a revolver, as rapidly as he could discharge that 
fearful weapon, through a crack in the trap-door at Bowser, 
who was exhibiting the greatest activity in an attempt to eat 
through that barrier. 

** What the devil. Grimes, have you got in the cellar?" asked 
the senior. 

** Why, that's my bulldog. He helps me watch the store. 
I let him up every night." 

The junior members of the firm, together with the clerks, 
broke into a roar of laughter. The senior's face relaxed into a 
grin. 

** Well," he said, retreating to the coimting-room, trying in 
vain to cover his rear, ** if the infernal beast does as well with 
burglars as with me, we are certainly safe enough." 

Not long after the firm had abundant evidence of the effi- 
ciency of both master and dog. The boy was awakened one 
night by the uneasy growling of his stupid but faithful com- 
panion. Stealing softly from his bed, he grasped his pistol 
and, accompanied by Bowser, began in the dark an examina- 
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(don of the premises. At a window that ox)ened from the base- 
ment upon an alley he heard a rasping, boring noise. Some 
one uxxm the outside was at work upon the iron shutters. 
Bogen seated himself upon a keg opposite this window and 
quietly awaited further developments. He had in one hand 
the cocked pistol, while the other rested upon the head of his 
dog, whose impatience he controlled by motions of his hand. 
It seemed hours, as the boy sat there in the darkness of mid- 
night, while the work at the shutter went steadily on. At last 
an opening was made lai^ge enough to admit an arm. After a 
few seconds, during which Bogen could hear the burglars on 
the outside conversing in low tones, the arm was thrust in, 
the shutter swimg back, and immediately the head and shoul- 
ders of a man appeared at the opening. The boy Grimes sprang 
up and fired so close upon the thief that the flash of the pistol 
revealed the black face of the burglar. The man fell to the 
ground heavily. He uttered neither curse nor groan; but 
Grimes heard the steps of some one in rapid retreat. The boy 
quietly raised the sash, replaced the shutter, and then, strange 
to say, returned to his bed. 

The next day no porter appeared to open the store; and 
when sent for, word came back that he was dead. 

**I thought it was Bob," said Grimes, as he related the 
events of the night before. 

Johnson senior, after a long talk with his partner, called 
Grimes to him. 

"We have concluded," he said, " to send you to school." 

** Aint no good in school," answered the boy ; ** can't make 
nuthin' there." 

Mr. Johnson looked at the lad's hard, cruel face, from which 
the eyes gazed at one with the cold malignancy of a snake. 

**My lad," he said, '* there is the making of an extraordi- 
nary character in you. Whether it will be that of a good man, 
I cannot tell ; but you are bound to make your way either to 
wealth and honor or to the gallows. But let it be what it may, 
we are going to give you a chance." 

A compromise was effected. Grimes agreed to attend a 
night school; and as soon after as his knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic justified it, he was promoted to a stoo 
in the office, with work to do that called for the fingers instead 
of the l^gs. 
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It is not necessary to follow in detail the career of this re- 
markable man. He was singularly successful. All that he 
touched turned to gold. At an age when most men begin the 
pursuit of wealth he was already wealthy. In time he mar- 
ried, and after a few years of domestic misery the poor wife 
died, tortured slowly to death by the mean tyranny and ava- 
rice of the husband. She left one son, and this boy was so like 
Bogen that Bogen hated him. 

After this came an indiscretion. Bogen Grimes actually 
fell in love with a pretty girl. Of course he deceived her ; and 
wearying of a pursuit that was folly, he turned a mother out 
to starve. 

He married again, securing through his wealth a lovely 
woman, and treated her so badly that she too died ; and the 
only comfort she had while dying was in telling her grieved 
husband— for it was his style to be grieved on such occasions, 
remembering what a good thing he had made of his grief over 
the dead organ-grinder— that for years she had been unfaithful 
to him, and this in a direction that he had never dreamed of. 
The hardened old miser put on a look of mingled grief and hor- 
ror; then, covering his face with his hands, retreated to the 
next room, where, being alone, he grinned in delight. Of all 
things that could have happened, this to him was the most for- 
tunate. He hated the Eev. Poundex with all the intensity of 
his mean but fierce nature. Poundex had injured him finan- 
cially. He had given his popular sermons to a rival publishing 
house— for Grimes had a plant of this sort which he had taken 
for a bad debt— and had treated Grimes with an indifference 
that amounted to contempt. He felt, in the knowledge that he 
possessed, that he had a hold upon this great creature that here- 
after would give him sovereign control. He had Poundex 
preach the funeral sermon of the deceased wife; and while that 
eloquent divine dwelt upon the virtues of the departed, he 
buried his unhappy face in his hands and handkerchief, and 
moved the sorrowing audience by his sobs. Grimes was laugh- 
ing. As he had kicked the dying organ-grinder in the fresh- 
ness of his early youth, he now laughed to hear the Rev. Poun- 
dex eulogize in tears the virtues of a faithless wife. 

Grimes sought an interview with the famous divine. What 
passed between them was never known; afterwards it was ob 
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served that, while the sermons were restored to their old pub- 
lisher, an open intimacy sprang up between the afflicted wid- 
ower and his pastor. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SHEPHBRD AND THE LAMB. 

A PART of the great bam-like structure called the Poundex 
church, that was in fact a lecture-room with an organ and 
pulpit attached, was a charming little apartment exclusively- 
devoted to the pastor. It was fitted up with elegance and taste. 
It had, in addition to a few exquisite works of art illustrating 
religious subjects, one of the finest collections of theological 
books ever shelved for one individual. Here the reverend gen- 
tleman wrote generally, or gave the finishing touches to his 
sermons, and here came to him members of his congregation 
seeking advice, instruction, sympathy, special prayers, and sub- 
stantial aid. It was a Protestant confessional, and its visitors 
generally were women. The amount of sin carried through 
that door, dressed in silks, velvets, laces, and fine linen, was 
amazing. And the sufferers found relief. The gentle patience 
of the pastor, the winning way he had of giving intelligent at- 
tention to each, as if she alone bad his tender devotion and 
confidence, the sweet-voiced advice and comfort, sent the poor 
sinner out unburdened and happy. Sometimes, if the suppli- 
cant was severely afflicted, the two would kneel, and the pas- 
tor pray, until the tears came to wash away the transgression. 

There was nothing offensive to the highest proprieties in all 
this. There was nothing of the locked door— that is suspicious ; 
nothing of the open door— that is condemnation. True, the 
tessellated floor of choice woods in the passage without betrayed 
the approach of the lightest step, even if the knock upon the 
panel were not sufficient warning. But no one believed or 
could be made to believe any wrong. Had some vile worldling 
intimated that this sacred chamber could readily be made other 
than it purported to be, no words could express the indigna- 
tion with which the intimation would have been received. 
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Faith, which means something it is our duty to beUeve, and 
not beUef itself, was applied to the beloved pastor with the 
same vigor that it was brought to bear upon the doctrinal 
points. 

In this study, this sacred confessional, the Eev. Melancthon 
Poundex sat alone one afternoon. Ab we have said, he was in- 
dustrious ; and on this occasion he sat at work, retouching a 
sermon or lecture— and it was hard to distinguish between the 
two, as fact and fancy ran nearly even in both. He was disturbed 
by the sound of approaching foojbsteps. It was a light, almost 
musical tread, and the music ended in one of those peculiar 
knocks that, entering the ear, seem to fall into the heart like 
silver coins dropped down a many-fathomed well, full of sweet 
intelligence. Ah, that gentle, hesitating little knock ! Who of 
the male gender has not felt it once at least in his life, stirring 
the heart and sending the pulse into quicker beats as one says, 
" Come in," and the ** Come in " means into one's inner being? 

The "come in" on this occasion admitted a slender girl 
whose face indicated sweet sixteen, it was so innocent and fresh ; 
but under its innocence and freshness were hidden some five 
years more of life in this wicked world of ours. Her dress, 
without being rich, was in exquisite taste, not only in its per- 
fect fit, but in its admirably blended colors. Eather above the 
medium height, her rounded waist and swelling outline of bust, 
with its full white neck upon which the head poised with an 
easy grace impossible to describe, gave evidence of one of those 
figures that just touch the exquisite line between grace and vo- 
luptuousness. No words can do justice to the silken texture of 
skin, the large dreamy blue eyes, the delicately chiselled nose, 
and the beautiful mouth around whose mobile lips a sad smile 
lingered like a hazy shadow on a mountain lake. Her hair 
was netted sunlight in a shady place. 

She was a living illustration of nature's recklessness in pro- 
ducing such physical perfection without the selfishness and 
force of character necessary to its protection. 

And yet, perfect as this creature was, the mighty Salter had 
found it one cold night, some seventeen years before, rejected 
by the world and stranded on his doorstep. She was then a 
dirty little child of four years, with large blue eyes; and as she 
looked up wonderingly at him in the dim light of an autumnal 
evening, the appeal went to his not by any means bad heart ; sO 
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he carried her in and made the waif a Salter. She received the 
name of his wife, and was reared and educated as a daughter. 

The Eev. Poundex smiled upon his youthful visitor. He did 
not rise, hut, as she approached, threw his right arm ahout her 
waist, while she, hending over, kissed him passionately. 

** Well, my child, are you happy now?" 

**0h yes, while with you." 

**But imhappy when away?" 

"Miserable." 

"I am very sorry," he said, caressing the fair girl, ** and I 
wish you were my daughter, that you could always be at my 
side. But have you not considered all I said to you, and is 
there not comfort in the teachings ?" 

"When with you, I need no teachings— I am well and strong 
and happy ; but when alone, the thought of what I am comes 
upon me like a horror. Sometimes I waken in the night from 
dreams, such strange dreams, and for hours I stare into the 
black night, with my hands clasped and my heart throbbing as 
if I were going to die, and I struggle to get away from the 
thought of you and the thought of my wretched self." 

** This is morbid. You are not well." 

" Nor will I ever be." 

This was said with such touching pathos that it silenced 
her spiritual adviser for a moment. But he roused himself and 
continued : 

"Yes, you will be well again and one day smile at your 
imaginary trouble. Youth is strong and elastic, and some time 
in your life, my child, you will have real pain and misery to 
teach you what you are and what, in common with all hu- 
manity, you are doomed to suffer." 

No words can describe the soft, soothing effect of these 
utterances, that came of a magnetic power, if we may use a 
term that defies definition. No one, simple or wise, good or 
bad, sick or well, could approach this man without feeling 
the subtle influence that seemed to surround him like an at- 
mosphere. The touch of his soft hand seemed to sooth the 
nerves as his words quieted the brain, and his very presence 
appeared to strengthen and elevate. ' 

"Oh, if I could always be near you, if I could only have 
you within reach, I would not care. But I cannot. And I am 
80 weak when with others ; I feel so debased. They seem to 
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look through me, to detect my imposition; and sometimes 
when I hear my friends and acquaintances condeiiming this — 
this — you know what, I could sink with shame, for they seem 
to be denouncing me! Oh, it is horrible I'' 

Covering her face with her hands, she burst into a passion- 
ate fit of weeping, the tears streaming through her fingers. 

''Come, Marion," he said gently, ''this is childish weakness. 
Tou are morbid. You need a change of scene; the tonic of 
strange places and new friends. I have been thinking of this, not 
only on account of your health now, but your happiness here- 
after. You have a talent for art — you are passionately fond of 
painting. To cultivate this amid new surroundings will not only 
check there unhealthy broedings, but give you an object to Hve 
for, and so, my child, take you out of y ourseK and restore you to 
a sound and happy condition. I have thought of all this, and 
to accomplish the end I seek I purpose sending you to Europe.'^ 

** Euroi)eI" she exclaimed. 

" Yes, my child. The Beldens sail next month, and I have 
arranged to have you go with them. They will provide a home 
for you at Paris where you can study your art" 

*' Away from you?" she faltered. 

'* Only for a brief period- I shall see you in the mean while, 
for I intend hereafter to spend my vacations on the other side 
of the ocean, for several reasons— not the least of which will be 
to see my litUe girl from time to time, as she develoi>3 into 
perfect womanhood and a great artist.^ 

This information calmed Marion's face into thougfatfulness, 
but it was not brightened by the light that comes in a smile at 
ideosant news;. She seemed to be holding the proposition in 
debate, and the Reverend Melancthon was about to reach for and 
draw her to himself when the door, without the warning knock, 
was suddenly thrown open and B(^en Grimes stalked ul 

'*What 18 the meaning of this intrusion?*^ demanded 
Poundex, angrfly. 

*' I beg your pardon, sir,** said Bogen. grimly. " I never re- 
garded this room as a private apartment, and regret exceed- 
mgly that I have intruded upon you. Had it not been that I 
have some papers here of no small significance to you. most 
reverend sir, I would have waited for a more opportune 
moment.'' 

*'Tou have that b^(»e you yet^ sir.^ 
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'^Oertemlj; and as toq are more pleaB&mlj ecgsgod. I vill 
mj boaraeflL It can van.* Acd hkan^ this ai the two, 



for his floakj cy«a indndfri bodi, the Wall Smet operator 



CHAFTEB X 

THE 90SK-BI90. 

Tbbbs were two phase? of fife mi&rorable to the peace and 
comfort of Mr. JuHiu Saher. One was i^rj^pefity. and the 
other adTersitj. It w££ hard to tell in which he was the more 
offensive When prosperous, he patrcmiziEd ; wocneril troable 
fell upon him, he whined and was a horrible bore. When he 
was down, his friends wished him up on thw accomit: when 
progper it y letizmed. tl^ j sii^ied for moontaioF to faQ on Salter 
and hiuy him oat of sight. 

Of all his friends, the wifeof his bosom was the greatest sof- 
ferer. She was a plain, homelj little woman, not in good 
health, and had no thought beyond her chiidreD and her relig- 
ion. Salter had made her his helpmate wh^n both were young 
and ere greatness came to hinL He realize-d wrhen too late that 
he had made a life-long mistake. He should have had an intel- 
lectoal woman for his wife — one not only to love, but one to 
ai^xreciate his genius. This meant a lovely creature, all soul, 
who would sit at his feet when present, swinging the incense 
of flattery to his nose, and when absent em^oy her time in 
studying his writings and weaving exquisite verse in his praise. 
The female Salter was nothing of the kind. She was a good 
mother, an excellent housewife, and with Httle common-ssise, 
had no tact whatever. The larger number of women finding 
themselves the wives of great men— great especially in their 
own estimation— would have harnessed the egotist to the house- 
h(M car without the eminent man being aware that he was 
doing the base woi^ necessary to its progre^. We have in our 
mind's eye quite a number of Salters leaning to the collar and 
pulh'ng at the traces under the guidance of little wives who 
patientiy study the eccentricities of their lords and masters 
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and by adroit flattery, and at long interrals a few stinging 
sarcasms, keep them from falling back in the breeching and 
kicking in the dashboard of the household ark. 

Mrs. Salter was not of this sort. She committed the griev- 
ous error of not flattering Julius in any way. On the con- 
trary, she maddened him to outrage by a praise of her pastor. 
If Julius hated a human being in his inner heart of hearts, 
and envied another until it was pain to think of him, Julius 
envied and hated the man who had through life been of the 
most help to the egotist. ** Do a man a favor and he will never 
forgive you," says a Spanish proverb. Let us correct it with 
one word and it becomes a great truth. ** Do a fool a favor " is 
the way it should read. Julius was not stung to jealousy by 
his wife's praise— he was driven to this by the worship of his 
little world. But his wife's eulogies did not contribute to his 
peace of mind. 

- The poor little wife, in turn, was made to suffer not only by 
the neglect of her magnificent husband, but from his openly 
expressed contempt. It was really pitiable to see the poor 
helpless woman laboring to make herself nearer and dearer to 
this man. She had no taste in dress, and yet she tried so hard, 
through dress, to make herself attractive in his eyes. She in- 
stinctively shrank from the doctrines he advocated, and yet on 
his account she choked down her repugnance and labored to 
be an active reformer. But it was all in vain. The more she 
struggled the deeper she sank in the mire of his contempt. 
Her house was no home even while her children lived ; after 
they were carried to the cemetery it became an intolerable 
prison, with no consolation but in her pastor and prayers: and 
the more of these to which Salter was treated, the more irri- 
tated and insufferable he became. 

Gail Hamilton, one of our two most charming essayists, once 
published a little treatise on *'The Total Depravity of Inani- 
mate Things," in which, with her quiet humor, she called at- 
tention to the aggravating conduct of soulless articles that 
seem possessed of devils when least expected. Of this sort was 
the package of love-letters hid away by Rev. Poundex. It fell 
with fiendish naturalness into the hands of Bogen Grimes. He 
too had sent a mattress to the house of Orange &; Co., and 
when the workman engaged in picking old mattresses to pieces 
discovered the package he erroneously reported that it had 
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been found in that belonging to Mr. Grimes, and this engine of 
mischief was sent to that gentleman imopened. 

The evening in the house of Salter had been imusually in- 
clement in the domestic circle. The storm had raged with 
unprecedented violence. The air was full of electricity. Salter 
had shot his poisoned arrows of sarcasm and contempt at his 
wife until, stung with blind wrath, the poor woman turned on 
him. She did not make a bad fight of it; and had she known 
how she hurt her opponent, she would have been more content. 
There is a certain power in a little common-sense that some- 
times gives a blunt remark all the force of polished sarcasm. 
Salter had been lamenting the hard fate that had united him 
to a wife incapable of appreciating his mental wants or adding 
in any way to his prosperity. 

'* You should have thought of that when you married me," 
she said son'owfuUy. 

"You should remember it now that we are married," he 
replied. 

** If I do not, it will not be for want of telling. But please 
instruct me ; make me your pupil, so that I may not disgrace 
your brilliant genius." 

"If instruction were possible it would not be necessary. 
Had you even the ordinary instincts of your sex, your presence 
would be endurable. Why do you thrust yourself forward? 
I left Mrs. Bubble's last night ready to die with shame and 
mortification at your unexpected appearance in that horrid 
dress, that set the room in grins, to say nothing of your affected 
girlish airs, that were utterably intolerable." 

Alas! that very dress had been gotten up for his eyes 
alone, and the unexpected appearance was to be an agreeable 
surprise, she hoped, an opening to a better understanding and 
a happier life. She had only succeeded in making the situa- 
tion worse. 

" You lef fc, I suppose," she said after a pause in which she 
vainly tried to hide her tears, "to find consolation elsewhere 
with some one who could appreciate your wonderful genius." 

"And if I did, and if I do, it is no concern of yom's. Those 
time-worn prejudices of a barbarous age are being cast aside 
in this day of progress and true religious enlightenment." 

"X know, I know," she said bitterly. " You give your love, 
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that is mine before God and is sacred to your children, to 
some other or others—" 

**Boshl" he interrupted. 

** And does your new religion give the wife the same right 
— no, not right, Heaven help us, but the same privilege?" 

He looked at her thin, homely face and awkward figure, 
with the dowdy dress that, with all the art given it, would yet 
be dowdy, and a cruel sneer gathered upon his hps. She felt 
the blow in advance, and shrank from it like a frightened 
animal. 

'* Marion," he said, *' if you can find your aflSnity, in Gk>d's 
name, with my blessing, go to him. I beheve, however, that 
lam quite safe." 

'* Julius," she said, rising, stung to madness by hib brutal- 
ity, ** Juhus, have a care; I am not the helpless creature you 
take me for. I can bring the shame you prate about upon 
you. I tell you, sir, to have a care—" 

**I suppose," he interrupted, **you will seek your saint, 
your beatific pastor, Poundex. But let me tell you that all 
my earnest entreaties in the way of invitations will not fetch 
him to the house. I fear your only chance for an affinity 
will be to run after him." 

At this moment the servant announced Mr. Bogen Grimes, 
and the unhappy people put as much restraint upon their faces 
as propriety in the presence of a stranger called for. Mr. 
Grimes entered with the stealthy pace of a cat, his parchment- 
like countenance calm as the peace that settles on a corrugated 
iron roof. Sliding into a chair at the bidding of Salter, he 
favored the two with a discourse on the beauties of domestic 
life and the high obhgations of genuine friendship. At the 
end of this, to which Mr. and Mrs. Baiter listened in some 
amazement, the venerable animal gave a little cough back of 
his bonj^ hard, and ill-shaped hand and said: 

** A very painful matter has called me to your fireside to- 
night, my friends. Nothing but my high sense of duty as a 
friend, I may say a father, moves me to the painful task. You 
have an adopted daughter, a daughter, the world knows, that 
you have reared with all the tenderness and care you would 
have given your own, had such been spared you. This the 
world sees, and for this the world gives you praise. My 
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friends, you love this child. She has wound herself about 
your hearts. Prepare, then, for a great blow. Is she here?" 

** She is in the house," said Salter. '* Shall I send for her?" 

**K you please." 

The servant was ordered to request the presence of the ward 
so touchingly referred to, and in a few minutes she entered, 
and the hard old man continued : 

" The attentions of our pastor to the members of this house 
have been remarked. The object of these marked attentions 
has not been understood. It pains me to say that this young 
lady is the object." 

He paused, and, with all eyes turned upon her, the fright- 
.ened girl sat with a pallid face and her eyes dilated as if in 
the presence of death. 

** What do you mean by all this?" cried Salter, angrily. 

'^I mean all that I say," continued Grimes. **I have in 
my possession a package of letters signed ' Marion Salter ' and 
addressed to om* eloquent divine. How they came into my 
possession is of no consequence. They are here, and they 
prove that this innocent child has been wooed and won and 
ruined by a fiend in human shape, under the garb of a minis- 
ter of Christ." 

And so saying he drew the package from his breast and 
handed it to Salter. Before that gentleman, in a daze as he 
was, could grasp the letters, Mrs. Salter's quick hand had in- 
tervened. She snatched the package and cast it into the fire. 

*' What do you mean?" shouted Salter. 

**I mean that these letters are mine. I wrote them. I told 
you, sir, to beware, and you laughed at me. Now you know 
that I have found my affinity." 

Salter, fairly stunned, sank in an arm-chair upon a sleeping 
cat, that resented the attack so vigorously that he as suddenly 
came to the perpendicular. Mrs. Salter and Marion fell weep- 
ing in each other's arms, while Grimes, putting his bony finger 
to his gristle of a nose, wrinkled the parchment skin in the 
neighborhood of his right eye and said: 
Humph I" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LOVE'S RUNNING NEAR THE EDGE. 

Could that pink of elderly female propriety, Aunt Amelia 
Poundex^ have been present and observed Vandyke and Lillian's 
conduct towards each other and heard all that passed, she would 
have possessed her watchful soul in peace. That they were in 
love with each other was a fact neither recognized to the full- 
est extent, and the strange event that gave birth to a feehng 
httle understood and less thought upon drove them wider 
apart. It exacted too much. Lillian recognized the fact that 
this handsome, gallant fellow had, through the providence of 
God, saved her life, and Vandyke, in all the lonely watches of 
his sickness, saw continually before him the graceful form and 
earnest face of the girl he had struggled to save from a cruel 
death. But the situation was too exalted for the common- 
place ordinary existence that followed. The opening did not 
harmonize with the prosaic intercourse of every-day hfe that 
came to them when they met. It was extremely awkward. 
Vandyke fairly worshipped the delicately beautiful and sensi- 
tive f^ce that had looked up to him in their hour of peril with 
all the wistful confidence of a child. Her form was the fulfil- 
ment of a long-dreamed-of ideal ; there was to him witchery in 
her firm step and music in the rustle of her dress. She filled 
not only his heart but his artistically cultured mind. The 
hours passed away from her were full of dreams; her pres- 
ence brought intoxication. She came to him in her shy yet 
frank way, and the pearly gates of paradise seemed to swing 
open and he saw a heaven of delight that made his heart beat 
quickly and brought a flush to his handsome face. 

And yet had any friend said to him, ''Vandyke, you are 
madly in love," he would have resented the assertion as not 
only untrue but an evidence of weakness, so little did he dream 
that this gifted creature had entered his life never again to 
leave it. To be other than coldly polite was to presume upon 
the service he had rendered, and to thus presume struck him 
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as so ungentlemanly that it added to thlB awkwardness of the 
situation. 

Lillid.n reciprocated all the tenderness felt by her preserver. 
Possessed of less imagination than the artist, she did not lift 
him up to the regions he enjoyed. The feeling never assumed 
shape, but it was there. To this she gave full play. He occu- 
pied her thoughts when absent and made life equally pleasant 
to her when present. Without for an instant acknowledg- 
ing the love that possessed her very being, she yet felt that 
there was something within that was subjugating her self-con- 
trol, and it was whimsical to note the excuses she found for 
giving way to the delicious sensation that was so intoxicating 
in its novelty. ** Of course I like him," she thought; '* did he 
not save my life at the risk of his own? It is my duty to like 
him and make life pleasant to him if I can." Cunning little 
maiden! how she dwelt upon that word '*like" and shunned 
tl^t word ** love " so much used by poets and novelists and so 
seldom heard in real life ! 

And so tbe two wended their way together in their sketch- 
ing excursions; and above, the heavens took a deeper blue, and 
the sunlight a softer radiance. There was a hue upon the rocks 
never seen by them before, while the heavy swash and roar of 
waves upon the shore, riBSolved themselves into strains of 
music that seemed to take up their joined lives and lift them 
into romance. Ah, me I this is the one feeling our banished 
parents brought from paradise that tells of the heaven we lost 
in their fall. 

These were the feelings they possessed; and yet their inter- 
course was as far removed from any expression as if they had 
been but casual acquaintances. They both instinctively avoided 
what neither imderstood. 

** I am so discouraged," said Lillian, as the two sat on the 
steps of their boarding-house, and she gazed ruefully at a sketch 
of the bay she had been attempting in their afternoon ramble. 
** I cannot get the water to resemble water in the least. Is not 
this ridiculous?" 

The artist smiled. He did not say, however, that if Lillian's 
creation was water, Christ's walking upon it could scarcely be 
considered a miracle-it was as hard as granite. 

" Now you are laughing at me," she said. 
I never find amusement, " he replied, * * in earnest endeavor. 
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To me the saddest book on that account is the one that has af- 
forded the world the most merriment — that is, Don Quixote. 
There is something strangely pathetic in the wild delusions and 
enthusiasm of the brave yet tender gentleman that all the 
grotesqueness of his adventure cannot relieve." 

" I think Sancho Panza, with his shrewd worldliness and yet 
child-like belief in his awful master, is the more amusing," re- 
plied Lillian. * * I am not precisely of your way of regarding the 
crazy knight. I think it laughable when the queer old fellow 
with his iron pot and rusty armor is tumbled about by the 
windmills and things; but the faithful Sancho, who has a sus- 
picion that something is wrong and yet is a true believer, when 
he gets tossed in blankets or poimded by muleteers is more 
irresistibly funny." 

**0h yes," said Vandyke, "the humor appears on the 
simple-minded people being suddenly confronted with the ghost 
of a dead idea. When, for example, the astounded barber, with 
his burnished basin on his head, is assaulted so unexpectedly 
by a horrible creature in armor, upon the supposition that the 
terrified hair-cutter is Mambrino of the brass helmet, I laugh, 
but I laugh at the barber. That gentle, courteous enthusiast, 
the knight, is to me a sad embodiment of all endeavor to make 
practical an impossible ideal." 

** Well," said Lillian, ** I suppose I am another example. I 
have enthusiastic endeavor to as little purpose. And do you 
know, I dont understand it. I was the specimen pupil of Ma- 
dame Tintivot's class. My work was always on exhibition to 
visitors, and yet here I am making monstrous daubs from 
nature." 

**I fear Madame's system," replied Vandyck, "was not 
soimd." 

" I don't know about that. We all got on, some better, some 
worse: but we all made pictures that I thought at the time 
were very nice, and other people thought so too. Papa has my 
chef d'oeuvre framed. He calls it * Buttermilk Falls in Potato 
Valley, by a young mistress.' " 

* * Therein lay your trouble. There is no macadmamized road 
to art along which people can march in platoons. I suppose 
you were taught that an accurate eye and a practised hand 
are all that are necessary to make the artist." 

* * Precisely. And is it not so ?" 
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""tes, if the eyes are in the heart and not in the head." 

** What do you mean?" 

'* I mean, Miss lillian, that the first qualification for an art- 
ist is a love of his art. When one looks at nature, not as some- 
thing to be transferred to canvas or marble, but something to 
beloved— when one is smitten with an old, gnarled, half -rotten 
stump, for example, and lingers tenderly about it, he is on the 
road to success." 

** But surely a practised hand is necessary when he comes 
to transfer that stump to canvas." 

*' He can never transfer the stump to canvas. The light, 
the depth of the transparent shadows that shift and change in 
nature are all denied us. We make suggestions of what we 
see. Every artist writes a poem in his picture. Artists can no 
more be educated by schools than poets can by academies. 
Each one goes out alone and for himself. He renders what he 
loves into a memory." 

** Oh, what queer notions I If there are no schools, why do 
artists go to Europe, to perfect themselves by a study of the 
old masters?" 

** Because they have not sense enough to remain at home 
and study old nature. There is nothing so fatal to art, in any 
land, as for that land to possess a master." 

** 1 never heard such heresy." 

**If you will think a little, you will see what I am striving 
to say. Once the master appears, and all go to studying the 
great artist. Now that artist became great from communing 
with nature. He wrought out his poems and left them as 
memories. But his pupils can never approach his excellence, for 
they study him instead of going to the source of his greatness. 
Let us take any subject— a human head, for example. The 
master tries to look through the face to the character back of 
it, for all faces are masks. He catches at last an expression 
that conveys the character he has searched for, and he puts it 
well as he may upon canvas. All the students thereafter 
faithfully copy that expression. The process debases the divine 
power and becomes merely mechanical. " 

"Now in painting my portrait would you strive to find an 
expression in that way?" 

"If I were permitted to paint your portrait, Miss Lillian," 
said the artist in a low tone, ** I should strive to reproduce what 
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I saw on the rocks while we stood a moment before that ter- 
rible plunge, — an expression that I have seen only once since." 

**The look of a scared goose," Tiilh'an said, blushing and 
laughing hysterically. 

** Lit up as it was then, I saw what I have held in my heart 
since,— the face of an angel—" 

** Lillian," cried the thin, acidulous voice of Aunt Amelia 
from the doorway above, ** you will catch your death of cold 
on those steps." 

Lillian started as if from an electric shock, and.hurried into 
the house. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

FREE LOVE AS PRACTISED. 

That luminous genius, Julius Salter, rushed from his house 
a very unhappy man. The doctrines he had not only cher- 
ished, but to some extent practised, came home as evils come, 
cruelly, unexpectedly, and with pain that seemed almost un- 
endurable. He was not a bad man, unless selfishness may be 
counted crime; and he seemed to see his poor little wife in a 
new light. Indeed he appeared to see her for the first time. 
Wrapped in self, and with his eyes fixed upon his own brilliant 
career, he had failed to appreciate, because he did not recog- 
nize, his humble co-worker, the mother of his children now no 
more, who had so faithfully seconded his efforts and rejoiced 
over his success. His heart smote him as he remembered her 
pitiful efforts to keep pace with his eminent career, and how 
cruelly he had thrust her from him, until she foimd refuge in 
his own doctrines. 

And the man he had worshipped with envy, the master who 
had taught him, the friend in whom he had confided, whom he 
had welcomed to bis fireside and made one of his family, almost 
—this man to betray him and bring such shame and degradation 
to his poor home! The doctrine of free love did not appear so 
fascinating m this his first practical illustration. And why 
not accept it? What was there in this case to make it excep- 
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tionalf In every instance of such transgression some house- 
hold must be invaded, some heart wrung, and why should his 
home and his heart, out of the thousands, be excepted? 

He hurried through the streets, well aware of his destina- 
tion, but so lost in the tumult of thought and feeling that he 
took no heed of his progress or even of himself. Arriving at a 
stone-fronted mansion, one of the thousands gracing New 
York that seem to have been created by an architect of a 
fixed idea, by the quantity, and set up and sold out wholesale, 
he ascended the steps, pulled the bell, and almost immediately 
was admitted to a hall flooded with light, handsomely frescoed 
and freshly furnished. Tlie servant, recognizing him, threw 
open the paxlor door with a loud announcement of his name. 
Tile rooms to which he was admitted were fiu*nisbed and fin- 
ished with more richness than good taste. The costly bronzes 
were without artistic character, while the pictures were of a 
class that, without being positively bad, suggested a manufac- 
tory that turned out first-class paintings as carpets and furniture 
are produced. The rooms were warm, light, and cheerful, and 
fitting surroundings for the handsome wc»man who, standing 
near the entrance, became at once their most conspicuous ob- 
ject. She could not have been more than thirty years of age. 
Her figure, as it appeared in a rather peculiar dress, was as 
nearly perfect as nature builds in these degenerate days. 
Slightly above the medium height, she stooil erect, with the 
easy, graceful pose that indicates the strength found in per- 
fect symmetry. The naturalist from one bone can construct 
the animal; and so one who has studied with intelligence the 
female form can tell from its movements the exact quantity 
of flesh and muscle, and their distribution, though hidden 
under the folds of modem drapery. He knows that a fine 
step depends upon a slender, arched and muscular foot, and 
that ease and grace depend upon length of limb. One 
might as well attempt to make a woman fly without wings as 
give a modem girl ease of manner and grace of movement 
without the required muscle, properly distributed, with the 
necessary quantity of adipose to lubricate the exquisitely ad- 
justed machinery. 

The social anatomist can see almost at a glance where the 
cotton ends and humanity begins in the belle of the season, let 
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the interior deformity be never so well concealed by the mo- 
diste. 

The most striking peculiarity came in at her head and face. 
The rich, dark hair, arranged so as to fall in a profusion of cm'ls 
about the rounded column of a perfect neck, was so simply 
dressed that it exposed the full outline of one of the best bal- 
anced heads ever given to woman. The features of the face 
were regular and, to use a well-worn description, indicated 
having been chiselled rather than moulded. The eyes were 
large and earnest ; there was no light of humor in them. But 
one instinctively drops to the mouth in search of character. 
The delicate lips, based by a softly rounded chin, had written 
all around them, to a judge of human nature, the sign found in 
skating-rinks over treacherous ice— ** Danger here." 

The room was enlivened by the presence of several men, all 
more or less distinguished in the walks of art, literature, jour- 
nalism, or politics. The lady of the house was so earnestly 
pleading with a noted senator of the United States that she 
greeted Salter with only a nod and a smile — ^a smile that re- 
minded Salter of sunlight upon ice. He threw himself into an 
arm-chair, and gazed at the fair hostess in a vacant sort of 
way— vacant, for in fact the pale, haggard face of his poor, 
homely little wife came between, and he found, much to his 
own amazement, that he was forced to look at something other 
than himself. 

Mrs. Octavia Brown was an extraordinary woman. Bom 
of poor and disreputable parents, she was thrown out upon this 
selfish world of ours at an early age to take care of herself. 
This task was rendered doubly arduous by her extraordinary 
beauty. A poor girl possessed of this fatal gift, without the 
protection of wealth or family, is simply game, and liable to 
be trapped, wounded or killed, or all of them, by too many 
of the men she encounters. If the simple bird could only 
know that these men are sportsmen, bent merely on their 
own entertainment, she might escape; but they come as 
friend sand lovers. The fair Octavia had mstincts as well 
as genius, however, that taught her all this, and, m the various 
trials that were experienced, soon learned to meet duplicity 
with treachery, and to care for herself by winnmg the game 
planned by her friend or lover. If she ever possessed a good 
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quality, it was in this way well trained or educated out of 
her. 

For some time she was used by her parents as a witch or 
clairvoyant, and afterwards she set up for herself in the same 
line. She read character with a keen insight that seemed 
miraculous, and the men who sought to capture her on account 
of her genius and beauty found themselves captives. They 
humbly offered their hearts ; she took their pocket-books. The 
heart's affections are soon exhausted in these little affairs, and 
leave nothing but pain behind. The contents of the porte- 
monnaie go rapidly, but the precipitation is substantial and 
pleEisant. She broke no hearts, but she was immensely suc- 
cessful in breaking fortunes. 

When one is bom into this world naked, with no place 
provided in advance for shelter, such person, if he, or she, has 
a grain of intellect, becomes a reformer. He, or she, questions 
the right of the more fortunate to be bom to downy cradles or 
frescoed ceilings. He, or she, is earnestly bent on an equal 
distribution of the good things of the more fortunate or better 
bom. Octavia Brown developed into a reformer. She ques- 
tioned the right of men to make pat^-de-foie-gras of women 
while young and slaves of them when old. She declared that 
women should vote, hold office, and make money in any way 
they might individually select. To illustrate through exam- 
ple her rights, she maintained two husbands and a hundred 
admirers at one time, and selected as her avocation the busi- 
ness of a gambler. She opened a broker's office in "Wall Street, 
and bulled and beared with the best of them. She went short 
on stocks but long on lovers, to use the jargon of the street. 

At the time we introduce her to our readers she was in the 
full swimming tide of success. She published a journal that 
sought to make prostitution respectable. Associated with cer- 
tain honest-hearted but mistaken women, she had headed a 
delegation that visited Congress to insist upon female suffrage 
under the amended Constitution, and her house was the ren- 
dezvous of the more noted men of the day. 

Salter foimd himself sittmg near a man whose vulgar dress 
and manner, with a decidedly bad cast ot countenance, indi- 
cated a suspicious character. The indications were correct. 
He was a carpet-bag governor from one of the Southern 
States. 
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^^Yqtj extraordinary people, these," said his Excellency, 
with a chuckle, to Salter, who had before met him in these 
rooms. ** I had a stunning example of them to-day. Not long 
since I had some money I wished to deposit somewhere not 
likely to be known. You see we have such troublesome times 
in our State, with such a gang of keen-scented scoundrels, that 
I could not place this money in a well-known bank, so I sent it 
to Octavia Brown and Co. The other day I came up, and, 
going to the office, was received in the kindest manner. The 
money was there subject to my check. I was invited to Del- 
monico's to lunch. I was invited here to dinner. I was in- 
vited to make this place headquarters. I did," and the vulgar 
villain smacked his sensual lips. **I remained here; was 
treated to rides in the park, to limcheons and dinners; and to- 
day, when I attempted to draw my money, found one thousand 
dollars charged to entertainment. The she-devil knew I dare 
not kick, for that would uncover my deposits. I don't grudge 
the money, but that's the way to be a broker, especially if you 
are a pretty female broker." 

Salter was disgusted ; but his disgust did not drive him from 
his fatal intent of making Mrs. Octavia his confidential friend 
and adviser in his present domestic troubles. Later in the 
evening when opportunity occurred, he told her all. With his 
face buried in his hands, he went through his pitiful story. 
Could he have seen the gleam in the dark eyes gazing on him ? 
stupid as he was, he might have taken a warning that came all 
too late. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AUNT AMELIA'S DIPLOMACY A FAILURB. 

The young artist and his fair pupil were returning one 
afternoon from a sketching tour, when, as they approached the 
hotel, they saw a handsome open carriage, drawn by a splendid 
pair of bays, dash to the entrance. From this a gentleman de- 
scended at the moment Vandyke and lilh'an approached. 

*' Why, Mr. Flintburn!" cried Lillian, extending her hand. 
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as her eyes brightened and a blush came to her cheeks. She 
saw instantly that Vandyke had passed them and was ascend- 
ing the steps. She colled him, and he immediately turned. 

**Mr. Flintburn," she continued, ** permit mo to introduce 
my friend Mr. Vandyke Smith, the well-known artist. Hav- 
ing saved my poor lif«, ho is striving to make it of use." 

The two men shook hands as Mr. Flintburn said, **I have 
had the pleasure of a slight acquainttmco with Mr. Vandyke 
Smith. What you say," looking at Lillian, ** makes me anx- 
ious to know him better." 

" Thanks," quickly replied the artist. ** Miss Poundex over- 
rates my services in both directions. I swim indifferently well, 
and recognize the truth that God makes a few rare pieces of 
work useful, in being ornamental, as the rainbow and the 
flowers are." 

The compliment spoken in such an easy matter-of-fact way 
deepened the blush on the maiden^s face and made, on that ac- 
coimt, an unpleasant impression on Flintburn. That very 
brightening of the smiling eyes and deepening of the color of 
her delicate complexion, when they mot, had flattered the cold 
man of the world. By some subtle, imsoen process he was 
made to feel in Vandyke^s speech and its effect that he had 
misinterpreted his witnesses in the first instance. 

** There is a conspiracy gotten up among you all," said Lil- 
lian, *' to belittle my great adventure. I will not listen. Let us 
go in." 

Aunt Poimdex met Flintburn with much effusion, and 
would have immediately entered upon her campaign by enter- 
taining the aiiist, so as to leave Lillian to Flintburn; but Van- 
dyke left them, with his sketching materials, and found refuge 
in his room, where he remained until called to supper. When 
he responded to this summons, he found LiUian and Flintburn 
pacing together the long porch in front of the hotel, engaged in 
earnest conversation. Both Lillian and her newly arrived ad- 
mirer bad changed their attire, and Vandyke felt that a dress 
parade had been gotten up to commemorate the event of his 
arrival. There was suddenly impressed upon him that in his 
short absence a change had been wrought that had removed 
this lovely girl from the famiharity of close acquaintance to a 
chilling distance of mere recognition, such as one would bestow 
upon a servant, or an animal. And feel it keenly as he might, 
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he not only could not comprehend its origin, but impatiently 
put the consideration of it from him. 

No man can be a gentleman when He feels his clothes. It is 
the marked difference between the dude and the man, the snob 
and the mob. They may be clad precisely alike, and yet one 
will be the gentleman and the other the flunky. There are 
some men who cannot lessen their vulgarity of appearance by 
dress ; there are others who cannot be coarsened into it by their 
rough clothes. **Tecuniseh," old Governor Worthiiigton of 
Ohio wrote Henry Clay, *' was more of a gentlemen, with only 
a blanket about him, than all the fine fellows in ruffled shirts 
and broadcloth." Mintbum had the air of a man who pos- 
sessed great quantities of good clothes for which he did not 
care. The dude, be he a head-waiter at a hotel, or that dread- 
ful thing, the register-clerk, who assaults humanity from be- 
hind a diamond pin, or the leader of a german, makes himself 
offensive by throwing his clothes at you. No doubt there was 
a feeling of relief among the old soldiers of the armies of Israel 
when Absalom perished through a superabundance of oiled 
ringlets. Probably no one mourned his death but his father. 

Lillian gave Vandyke a pleasant nod of recognition as the 
two passed, engaged in what seemed very agreeable conversa- 
tion; but it was a gleam of sunlight from a mountain-peak, so 
far removed did she seem to him. 

Flintbum usurped the entire evening. Indeed his entertain- 
ing talk held Lillian and her aunt until nearly midnight. Van- 
dyke, although he made one of the number, was not one of the 
group, and he felt himself at a disadvantage in the presence of 
the polished man of the world. He soon withdrew. There was 
something hard to define in Mintbum that attracted Lillian 
and at the same time left a barrier between them. This gentle- 
man had the quiet familiarity of one on easy terms with him- 
self and with the world. Without a delicate or at all sensitive 
temperament, he had large self-esteem, impelled by great force 
of character and good sense. He was deeply in love with Lil- 
lian, and instead of being guided by iastinct, as most lovers 
would have been, he studied the situation and managed the 
affair as if it were some grave business transaction that re- 
quired most delicate treatment. He approached Lillian with 
the compliment of manner found in acknowledged equality. 
The ordinary lover, rendered blind by passion, naturally abases 
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himself, and at the same time seeks to win by continually talk- 
ing of himself, his deep love, his devotion. This flatters a girl's 
vanity, but makes the wooing wearisome. Flintburn had the 
sense to see that if he made himself agreeable his devotion 
would grow to be-more complimentary. By no means a mod- 
est man, he had acquired the art of listening to others. He 
conversed with his ears. This came more from habit than 
thought. His self-esteem had been hurt at an early day by 
the discovery that his opinions were not only never sought, 
but treated with indifference. This drove him in on himself. 
He became reserved aiid quiet. His next discovery was that 
the longer he remained quiet, at the same time interested, the 
more eager his listeners grew to have his judgment. Never 
abusing this, and suppressing the pronoun **!'' as much as 
possible, he came to be considered an oracle by his associates. 
He was extremely popular with clever women ; for, entering in 
his calm way into all that interested them, he was careful not 
to assume superiority and then condone it by the siUy compli- 
ments that the would-be social male success indulges in so often. 
His intercourse with Lillian was guided and guarded by these 
habits. He led her adroitly to speak of herself, to give her 
opinions on any subject in which she seemed absorbed, and 
then, after listening with much interest in his expression, would 
say, ** That is very true," or *' That is a new view," and other 
like phrases that carried in them the highest flattery. There is 
more of that noble animal the dog in a woman than there is 
in a man, and a patronizing yet kindly pat on the head goes 
further to strengthen her loving loyalty than aught else. 

However, while Flintburn got closer to Lillian than any 
other could have done, he yet encountered an unseen barrier 
that seemed to leave an impassable gulf between them. ITie 
fact is that the man lived in and carried about him an atmos- 
phere of self that was chilly and repellent. He never shook a 
hand that the very motion did not carry a warning not to be 
familiar. This did not go far enough to make him in the slight- 
est degree austere, reserved, or in any way offensive. 

The morning following his arrival, Lillian said to Vandyke: 
** We will have to suspend our lessons for a few days. Mr. 
Flintburn is an old friend of papa's, and I am expected to en- 
tertain him." 

Vandyke assented with an affirmative smile and bow, aand 
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not long after went his way alone to work. His rival had the 
victoria and pair brought to the door. He had invited both 
ladies to ride, but the aunt had a convenient headache, and 
Fhntbum, ordering the coachman to remove the driver's seat, 
assumed that duty, so that he had Lillian to himself. All this 
was done in such a matter-of-fact way that, although thought 
of and managed by two conspirators playing into each other's 
hands, it seemed natural and easy. 

FHntbum had written, as we have seen, enclosing his pho- 
tograph, which the aunt had requested. As he received no an- 
swer to this letter, he might have taken silence for consent; 
yet the response was in doubt, and this doubt he bravely re- 
solved to have solved ere their return from the drive. The 
roads along the coast of Pokohasset, level enough after leav- 
ing the shore, are sandy and not at all picturesque. This was 
of small moment to the lover, and, taking the first leading into 
the country, he drove swiftly, and was somewhat annoyed at 
the way in which Lillian guarded the approach to any senti- 
ment. FUntbum had not been much of a lover. While keep- 
ing his hold on the social life within his reach, he had been too 
busy accumulating the handsome fortune he enjoyed to indulge 
in any love-making. He was surprised, therefore, that the 
young girl so lately from school held the conversation, and 
held it quite aloof from any tenderness. He could not command 
attention. He could not say, *' Lillian Poundex, listen to me; 
I love you," while she went on prattling about the coming win- 
ter, her first appearance, and a dozen other subjects. The 
subtle, deUcate way in which she baffled his every attempt to 
lead the conversation to the theme he longed for and she 
avoided, would have done honor to the oldest and most experi- 
enced diplomate of France. 

The ride was drawing to a close. Flintbum grew desperate. 
At last, in a pause made by Lillian turning her gaze upon the 
coast they were approaching, as if in search of some one, Flint- 
bum asked abruptly : 

" Miss Lillian, why have you not answered my letter?" 
** Your letter? Oh, yes. Well, you see it was washed away." 
The answer was so absurd, Flintbum could not refrain from 
smiling. ** And did it make so little impression that you could 
not remember its contents?" 

'* No. But there was something else washed away." 
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** Indeed I And may I ask what?" 

''All my childish experiences and thoughts and feelings. 
In that terrible event I seemed to have passed from my youth- 
ful ways of regarding life into a new existence. I doubt my 
being able to make you comprehend, no one seems to do so; but 
it appears to mo that a letter addressed to Tiillian Poxmdex be- 
fore that event cannot be answered by Lillian Poundex since, 
for they are two separate and imlike persons." 

"I believe I comprehend. You remember the Gterman 
legend of Undine, who had no soul until she fell in love?" 

** As I only narrowly escaped death by drowning and did 
not fall in love, the legend is not applicable." 

'* Narrowly escaped drowning ?" he repeated. ** Why, as 
the life-boat came promptly to your rescue, I cannot under- 
stand your phrase." 

** From some motive, Aimt Amelia is determined to make 
light of that escape. I thought at first it was to prevent father 
from being frightened ; but it is persisted in, and Mr. Vandyke 
Smith takes it up, and treats his part of it, at least, in the same 
way." 

** Your father spoke to me of it in the same indifferent man- 
ner." 

" Of com«e; and in reply to my letters he alludes to the ad- 
venture as if my fright exaggerated the danger. I don't know 
what they all mean. I was alarmed, of course, but never lost 
my presence of mind. It is not pleasant to be considered a 
fool." 

**^ Please release me of that charge. I heard from your fa- 
ther and from your aimt that you were caught out in a storm, 
upon a ledge of rocks, and that the life-boat was immediately 
sent to your rescue." 

Mr. Flintbum, would you mind turning down this road?" 
Certainlynot." 

The turn was made, and a few rods brought them to an 
elevation commanding a view of the bay and the sea beyond. 
At a gesture from Lillian, the carriage was stopped. 

**Do you see that ledge," she asked, ** running out to the 
ocean ? Do you notice that dip near the shore over which at 
this moment the tide is flowing ? Well, at long intervals, for 
it seldom happens, a storm at sea is driven landward with the 
tide, and that ledge is all under water. I, not knowing this, 
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walked out alone. I read your letter sitting under that rock, 
with my back to the shore. When I arose to return, the tide 
was pouring over that low place and my retreat was cut off. 
At that time one of the most frightful storms known on the 
coast for years (all the old fishermen will tell you this) came 
in from the sea. It was so dark, with the clouds and driving 
rain and mist, that the bark Jane missed the light-house, which 
the skipper could not see, and Went upon the rock three miles 
from here. I should have been drowned before the life-boat 
could have reached me, but for Mr. Vandyke Smith, who, see- 
ing my peril, came to my aid. He was nearly washed away as 
he came. We got upon that high rock, but the wind blew with 
such force, and the water made it so slippery, that we sought 
shelter under this side, and there every wave swept over and 
around us. Mr. Vandyke Smith had thrown off his coat and 
tied his suspenders about his waist. I clung to him, and he to 
the rock. As for the life-boat, that played such an important 
part with Aunt Amelia, it dared not approach the rocks, and 
the driving rain and mist were so dense that the men could not 
see us, nor we them. At last a huge wave came over the entire 
rock and swept us off. We were almost thrown against the 
boat. As it was, Mr. Vandyke Smith was struck and badly 
hurt. But for him, I should have been lost." 

"This is a revelation to me, and a most unpleasant revela- 
tion. I would have given all I am worth, Lillian, and some 
years of my life, to have had the privilege given that young 
man, who is a noble fellow." 

Lillian had told more to the astute man of the world than 
she was aware of. She might have puzzled him in his conclu- 
sions, had she cotinued and given to him, as she had to Father 
Carroll, the revolution the peril wrought in her spiritual condi- 
tion. She shrank from this, feeling instinctively that her wooer 
would not comprehend her. As it was, he recognized a verdict 
against himself that proved disheartening, if not final. He 
had httle imagination and less sentiment, but he felt, as the 
low roar of the breakers came up from the sea, that a requiem 
was being sung to dead hopes. He was not the man, however, 
to abandon a pursuit that had become so dear to him ; and so he 
devoted three days to a study of the situation. He would have 
devoted more time to the affair but for the exasx)erating fact 
that he made no progress whatever. Lillian could be induced 
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to say little about the artist, and manifested a desire to discuss 
religious subjects that were foreign both to Mintbum's object 
and his taste. And let him scrutinize never so closely, he could 
discover no clew to the relation that existed between the girl 
and her preserver. When he found his sleep disturbed by 
vain speculations at night, on a hard, lumpy mattress in the 
stuffy little room assigned him at the hotel, he pleaded impor- 
tant business in the city, and left the field to his rival. 



CHAPTER XIV. ' 

AUNT AMELIA'S SUCCESS. 

Vandyke and LdUian resumed their studies of nature and 
of each other, while Aunt Amelia took up with Christian resig- 
nation her pious thoughts and holy studies, relying upon an 
intervening Providence, assisted by herself, to prevent the 
Poundex heiress from romantic attachments and unfortunate 
alliances. She recognized the fact that the daughter of the 
house had all the obstinate pertinacity peculiar to the family, 
without that control given by experience and a knowledge of the 
world. Aunt Amelia had hidden away in her memory a bit 
of romance of a mild sort, in which a tall, pimply -faced stu- 
dent of theology figured as the hero. It was a very faint, 
shadowy sort of affair, but the elderly slender woman remained 
true because the youth, after .one shght kiss and a rather fee- 
ble embrace, went to his bed and died of a lack of vitality, which 
his physician styled consumption. Fielding tells us that to 
awaken the affections of a wife, and make her cleave unto him, 
the best thing is for the husband to die. A woman will carry 
a dead lover in her heart through hfe, when she is sure to 
quarrel with a Uve one in thirty days. Aunt Amelia had a 
dim old daguerrotype of a ghostly face, a few letters of a 
pious sort, nearly faded out, and a decayed bouquet, and these 
she placed upon the altar of her affections, and was constant 
to her one early love. What might have happened to it had 
she ever been tempted by a real live man opens a field of specu- 
lation quite foreign to our littlQ drama. 
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Our slender remnant of pious and proper womanhood gave 
her time to meditation and the reading of holy books. This, 
however, did not preclude some very serious thinking as to her 
niece and this painter Smith, as in her mind she contemptuously 
regarded one who could bo a Smith, au artist, and a Catholic. 

She was disconcerted by Lillian. The contrast between the 
polished social magnate and the Bohemian had seemed to fail 
in its effect, the girl received it with such cool indiffeience, and 
yet with a keen appreciation. One afternoon when Flintburn 
and Smith withdrew from the female society to enjoy a smoke 
upon the sands, Aunt Amelia, looking at them as they saun- 
tered away, said: 

** Your artist-friend in his odd clothes and long hair pre- 
sents quite a contrast to Mr. Flintburn." 

** I don't know, aunt, really, whether it is Mr. Flintburn or 
Mr. Vandyke Smith that makes the background. I was that 
instant thinking how much better men would appear if they 
had more regard to freedom of motion, and more di'apery in 
their dress. These bobtailed coats and things are really ridicu- 
lous. I much prefer the picturesque costumes of the old Puri- 
tans to this angular scant exhibit, and I would rather have the 
costume, say, of Charles the Second." 

** For a circus or a play ; and we do have them here. But I 
hardly believe you would be willing to present your friends to 
this Mr. Smith, in his disreputable wearing apparel, say at a 
reception in your father's house." 

** As it is not probable that I shall ever be called upon to 
perform that ceremony, it is hardly worth a waste of time to 
consider it," the girl said merrily; and added, ** Aunt, I be- 
lieve you hate Vandyke Smith." 

Aunt Amelia noted that while she ever spoke of the artist 
as ** Mr. Smith" or *' Smith the painter-man," Lillian as care- 
fully prefixed the Vandyke, and this fact irritated her. 

'* Lillian," she said severely, ** you should not speak of me 
in that way. I strive to be a Christian, and have no hate for 
any one. I like Mr. Smith in his place, and I feel sorry for his 
benighted condition as to the truths of Christianity." 

**Be comforted, aunt; Mr. Vandyke Smith is quite easy 
and contented in his benighted state. I have no question if we 
could get at his inner consciousness, we would find him enter- 
taining the same sorrow for you." 
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*' LflliaD, jcfa are the daughter and only chfld of Melanc- 
tbon Pouodex. It is not seemly of you to speak in that light 
way of a religion that is the creed of the most learned, pro- 
found thinkers and devout men« What has hecome of all 
your religious instruction?'^ 

" I never had any." 

" Never had any ?" 

*' Atmt, why do you insist upon making me repeat to you 
so often that I had no end of religious training without a 
particle of religious instruction? I was trained to utter hy 
rote certain wcmls on my kne^s. They had no meaning to 
me. I read, without comprehending, every day certain passages 
of Scripture. I was taken to church twice and sometimes 
three times on Sunday, and none of this was in any way con- 
nected with my life here or life hereafter. This meaningless, 
dull routine is called religious training, and I suppose it is, hut 
it is not religion; and while I was not wicked, for I had no op- 
portunity and no temptation, I was as much without religion 
as the veriest heathen on earth." 

"Lillian. I would he in despair ahout you, hut I really 
helieve the shock you had from tmnbling into the bay has 
made you so morbid that you have ceased to be yourself. We 
must go away from here; you need a change of air. You will 
meet your dear father in the mountains, and under his influ- 
ence return to yourself." 

" Father has abandoned his trip to the White Mountains. 
He writes me to remain here as long as I find it pleasant, and 
join him later at our country place." 

"Well, well, I wash my hands of it. If your religious 
beliefs have to be unsettled by these papists—" 

"Aunt," interrupted the niece, laughing, "I forced poor 
Father Carroll to say the little he uttered, while Vandyke 
Smith has never breathed a word on the subject." 

" I would like to know what you find to talk about in the 
hours and hours you are wandering over rocks— a most ques- 
tionable business, it seems to me." 

" Dear aunt, please don't. You quite approved of my rides 
and walks with Mr. Flintbum, when he had nothing but our 
mutual amusement as an excuse. I am receiving some valu- 
able instruction in art from Mr. Vandyke Smith. As we are 
generally hard at work, we have little or no conversation." 
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'* It seems to me," said the aunt, •* that you are absorbing 
a good deal of his time ; and time is valuable, I have no doubt, 
to the poor man." 

**Aunt, I have thought of that, and it gives me much 
trouble. I cannot bear to give up the instruction. I am for 
the first time being admitted to the world of art, and oh ! it is 
so pleasant; and yet how to compensate him? He is so true a 
gentleman, I cannot offer him money." 

** Fiddlesticks, Lillian I You are fairly exasperating in your 
high-flown notions. You will find your painter friend not much 
troubled in that way. I flatter Mr. Smith with being too sen- 
sible for any such nonsense. He has his mother's family de- 
pendent upon him, and you may rest assured he measures his 
time and labor by vulgar dollars and cents." 

**I cannot believe that; and yet he ought to be compen- 
sated." 

** Lillian, if you had gone through his underwear, as I did, 
you would have seen that the poor man is in a destitute condi- 
tion. Don't be silly." 

Lillian shrank in pain from this tender argument of the 
underwear. ** I fear he is pressed tor Ineans," she said. ** I will 
make papa buy a picture from him." 

** When you go to town and forget all about it. Nonsense, 
child I I am older and more experienced. Let me manage it for 
you, and you will see him smile beautifully over the result." 

** I wish you would, aunt," remarked the innocent girl. 

The day was a calm summer's expenditure of light and air, 
with just enough haziness over the sea and land to subdue the 
sun's rays and render a charm to all things through its soften- 
ing touch upon outlines, while the breeze came gently cool and 
refreshing and at short intervals, as if old Ocean was breathing 
in its sleep. Vandyke and Lillian selected the spot on Black- 
snake Ledge where they had first met, and the color mounted 
to her cheeks as she remembered under what circumstances, 
and then they paled as she called to mind the subsequent ter- 
rible events. 

It was Vandyck's system of instruction to point out Lil- 
lian's defects and leave her to make the corrections. They 
had been painting in silence for some time, both feeling the 
sweet pleasure of each other's presence, when the master inter- 
rupted the pupil. 
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'' Are 70U not Tnalring the shadows too heavy upon those 
rocks, Miss Lillian?" 

' * I suppose I am. I cannot divest those treacherous rocks of 
the terror they inspired that day." 

'*!, on the contrary, regard those rocks as right steady 
honest old fellows. They did all they could for us. It is the 
sea that is cold, treacherous, and crueL But how strange it is 
to find these material things making a part of our being I I 
remember looking upon these low shores and not by any 
means majestic rocks as rather a barren piece of coast. Now 
it has passed from my world of being to my world of dreams, 
as a bit of fairyland." 

This may have been fairy groimd, but both felt, without 
knowing why, that it was dangerous ground ; and Lillian re- 
plied, '* I shall always remember these rocks with horror." 

** Yet we must deal justly by them," he replied carelessly. 
*' I don't want you to copy me, but don't you think lam treat- 
ing them more fairly," and he turned his canvas to her gaze. 

'* You make the ledge beautiful to me," she cried warmly; 
** you will yet make them a deUghtful memory. That is Art. 
Oh, how I am learning to love it 1" 

It was his turn to color; and as he gazed down upon the 
bright upturned face, an earnest, tender, wistful expression 
came into his lai*ge brown eyes, that forced hers down as the 
tell-tale blush again glowed upon her cheeks. The two hearts 
were throbbing in unison, and the same choking sensation 
arrested speech. Ah, if they had only known that one little 
word, found so often in fiction and so seldom in real life, 
was the '* Open sesame" I H!ad it been spoken by Vandyke, or 
conveyed to her in a single pressure of the hand, these ** babes 
in the wood " would have found themselves in each other's 
arms, and, as they had strong natures and stout hearts, it prob- 
ably would have been for good or ill through life. As it was, 
both were startled, and Vandyke, in his self-restraint and great 
force of character, turned away with a wrench that shook him 
to the heart, and went to throwing colors on his canvas with 
a hand that trembled in spite of his firm resolve. Lillian too 
resumed her work with a strange sense of disappointment she 
could not analyze. At last she threw down her brush. 

**I cannot get on to-day," she said; **the evil spirit of the 
ledge is on me. Let us talk a Uttle," 
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** With pleasure," he answered gently, rising and leaning his 
graceful form against the n)ck that rose above them. ** Shall 
it be of art ?" 

**Well, yes. I am curious to know when this love of art 
first came to you." 

"When quite a child. You must know, Miss Lillian, that my 
father was a house-painter. He was a man self-taught, who 
had a taste above his calling, and he sought to elevate this by 
passing from the exterior to the interior of houses, and came, in 
time, to be a successful fresco-painter. I was the eldest of eight 
children, and he was fond of having me with him. Little by 
little I grew attached to the work, and but for an absurd desire 
to give me a classical education I would have been further ad- 
vanced in my art." 

"Why absurd?" 

"My poor father shared the popular delusion that in de- 
veloping the memory one is taught to think. The reverse is 
true. The more perfect the memory the less perfect the think- 
ing. In the five years given to that useless pursuit I nearly 
lost my art." 

** And what restored it?" 

"Want." 

Lillian looked up startled and repeated, "Want?" 

* ' Precisely that. My father, a hard-working, prudent man, 
had accumulated a competence, which he settled upon my 
mother. He was not content, however. The large family and 
his unwise resolve to educate his children, instead of making 
us what he was, mechanics, led to expenditures that tried his 
resources. He was tempted by a broker, father of your Mr. 
Flintbum, by the bye, to risk his all in a speculation. The 
speculation failed and swept off all, leaving heavy debts 
unpaid. I believe it killed my poor father; at least he died 
soon after." 

" And the property left your mother ?" 

" My mother is more remarkable than was my father. She 
resolved that the best monument she could build to a strictly 
honest man's memory was to have his remains sleep in an 
honorable grave. To this end, after consulting with me and 
Father Carroll, she gave all she had to the creditors. This 
barely paid the debts, and left us without means. I had noth- 
ing but my art, and I took up frescoing where my poor father 
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left it, and I must say that human nature is better than gener- 
ally thought. Two of the creditors took me kindly in hand, 
insisted upon my being an artist, and loaned me money to go 
to Europe; while Father Carroll, God bless him, found employ- 
ment for my younger brothers among other creditors. I made 
a mistake, however." 

"How so r 

"I lost time in Europe, as I lost time at college. The art 
schools of Europe are misleading As I told you before, the 
only school in art is nature, and I find the greatest living artists 
to-day, in Europe, are the men who have turned their backs on 
the schools and gone to nature. But my grave mistake was in 
not remaining a decorator of houses." 

"And please tell me why?" 

" The rich American who has a house to fresco is obliged 
to employ the people available to do the work. He cannot 
order a fresco from Europe, or he would do so; besides, he has 
only a dim idea of what he wants. But when it comes to 
paintings and statuary he is profoundly ignorant, and, what is 
more, knows it. He has therefore, in filling his gallery, to rely 
on agents, and these agents assure him that pictures from 
Europe, especially the old masters, are the thing, and the result 
is great numbers are purchased and himg up, as a warning to 
gods and artists. Not all, however; the private galleries of the 
very rich in the United States compare favorably with those of 
Europe. But there is no demand for American art." 

** What a shame 1" cried Lillian. 

" It is not a pleasant thing to acknowledge," continued the 
artist, sadly, " but we have to remember that art is the child of 
wealth. The very rich, whether from taste or through vanity, 
foster art. Now in Europe the very rich, inheriting their 
wealth, are mainly cultured people ; but with us, where each 
man accumulates everything and inherits nothing, he has not 
had time or inclination for culture. He is alien to his own 
home, and is forced to employ designing agents and picture- 
dealers to select for him." 

" Is there no remedy for this?" 

" I think so. If the artists of this country would recognize 
the fact and adapt themselves to the situation, it would be bet- 
ter for us. I mean this: the cultured people of the United 
States cannot be lavish in gratifying their tastes in art, for 
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they are without the means. We measure standmg by the 
price an artist's work will bring. Now this is not the case with 
any other profession. A successful lawyer or an eminent 
doctor may charge more money for his services, but his repu- 
tation is not measured by his foes. Why should that of an 
artist ? Were it not for this, we should prosper reasonably. 
As it is, but for pot-boilers we would starve." 

"Pot-boilers?" 

"It means the disposal of a picture at what the face of it, 
without the artist's true name, will command. For example, 
a visitor to my studio takes a fancy to a painting; he asks the 
price. I respond, "Five hundred dollars." He has no five 
himdred dollars. I take that same painting, brush out my 
name, and substitute West Reynolds, or some other fictitious 
signature, and a dealer sells it for me for one hundred dollars." 

"How strange!" 

"And very, very humiliating. We are a sensitive class, 
living each in his four walls, poverty-stricken, subject, if 
noticed at all, to the 'spurns that patient merit of the unworthy 
takes,' hoping for recognition that never comes, to die, at last, 
unknown, robbed of fame and fortune. We offer in toil what 
the world does not want, and are treated as troublesome mendi- 
cants or tramps." 

As he spoke, a lad, in the faded finery of cloth and buttons 
that indicated the bell-boy of the hotel, came slowly along, 
stopping to cast stones, or stopping for nothing in particular, 
and catching sight of the two, hurried forward with a note in 
his dirty hand. 

"What is it, my lad?" asked Vandyke. 

"Suthin for you, sir," replied the boy as he handed over a 
much-crumpled note. Having performed his mission, he cried 
briefly, * * No answer, " and retreated more rapidly, if not in better 
order, than he advanced. Vandyke broke the seal and read, and 
as hfl did so became pale. And well he might. The note read : 

"Dear Mr. Smith: My foolish niece is so worried over a 
payment to you, as drawing-master, that, at her request, I have 
taken the little business on myself. We who live in a matter- 
of-fact world, recognizing that a straightforward course is best, 
and that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and not troubled in 
this way. Taking the usuage in such cases as the law, I have 
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• 
calculated, as nearly as I could, the hours that you have given 
to my niece by the price paid for such services at New York, 
and enclose you a check for one hundred and fifty dollars. 
Trusting that this is satisfactory, I remain 

" Yours truly, 

" Amelia Poundex." 

"Miss Lillian, did you authorize your aunt to pay me for 
what she is pleased to call my services?" 

"I believe I did," faltered the girl, alarmed by the voice 
and manner of the artist. 

He seemed to be making an inward struggle either to frame 
his utterance or to restrain it, and then asked in an even, 
forced tone: 

"What have I done. Miss Poundex, since we have been so 
unfortunately thrown together, to justify you in forgetting 
that I am an artist and you a lady?" 

**I am conscious, sir, of no such forgetfulness," retorted 
Lillian, angered in turn and rising to her feet. " What do you 
mean?" 

"I mean that I have had an unwarranted indignity put 
upon me by your aunt, with your consent. I am reminded 
that I am but a poor devil, to be kept in place by a tender of 
money for my services, and that in as brutal a manner as it 
could well be framed, I have never presumed upon the fact 
that I was forced upon you in a most extraordinary manner, 
and have treated you and your aunt with all the respect of which 
I was capable. Although an artist, and the son of a mechanic, 
I have striven to be a gentleman, and my reward is insult." 

Lillian's look of scorn, as her lip curled and her eyes flashed, 
added fuel to the young man's wrath. When an impulsive 
nature, long held in restraint through refinement, breaks 
bonds, it is apt to be violent. Vandyke was wounded to the 
quick, and in his anger really ceased to be a gentleman. He 
felt that he had been treated and petted as a dog might be, 
and rudely struck when he ventured to respond to the famil- 
iarity. 

** You want me to apologize for something I do not compre- 
hend," cried Lillian. ** Well, sir, I have no apology to offer." 

**I want none," he retorted. ** I ask only to take my poor 
self from your presence, and, please God, I hope never to see 
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you or your practical old aunt again. If you think I ventured 
out of my sphere, I return to it at once. Tell your aunt, if you 
please— if not, let it alone— that this is the way I treat the in- 
sult," and he tore the note and check into fragments, tossing 
them in the air. The air, with the total depravity of material 
things, took most of the fragments into Lillian's face. This 
startled the madman, and instantly he added: 

** I did not mean that. I beg your pardon." 

** As you cannot insult me, sir, the pardon is uncalled for," 
replied the girl, drawing herself up to her full height. 

** I wish you good-day. Miss Poundex;" and saying this, he 
gathered his artistic traps together and hastily strode away. 

Lillian, half stunned, saw him make his way along and dis- 
appear from the very path he had so lately hurried over to res- 
cue her from a cruel death. She turned and looked seaward, 
and a sense of desolation came upon her with such might that 
she almost wished that he had left her to perish. Long she 
gazed, and gradually the scornful lines of her face softened; 
and sitting down, she buried that lovely face in her hands and 
wept as if her heart would break. What cruel thing was it, 
she thought, in her aunt's note that made him act so brutally? 

** After all," she muttered to herself, ** aunt was right; he is 
not a gentleman." 

Hours passed before she returned to the hotel. She was met 
by her aunt. 

*' Why, Lillian, what have you done to your painter-man? 
He came back alone, bundled up his things, and brushed past 
me as cold and stem as the bronze Washington in Union 
Square. He had not the grace even to nod good-by." 

**It is not what T have done, but what you have done." 

"I only wrote him a common-sense note enclosing a check 
for a hundred and fifty dollars. Did he want more?" 

** You have managed, aunt, to grievously wound the feel- 
ings of a very sensitive man; and if I thought you did it pur- 
posely, I never would speak to you again." 

"Lillian Poundex, your artistic Newfoundland is a fool if 
that note offended him. But he will cash the check, I venture, 
and return in good-humor again." 

" He tore your check and note into bits and tossed them in 
my face." 

** He did, did he? Well, you know now that I was right in 
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my estimate of him. We are rid of bad rubbish, LiUiaD, and 
I am glad of it.'' 

** I am glad that you are glad; but for my part, I feel that 
we have been guilty of a cruel outrage.'' 

That night Aunt Amelia thanked her Heavenly Father for 
His care of her and hers; and retiring, slept soundly until day 
dawned. There was another pillow, a rather small, hard affair, 
that had a restless head upon it and was bedewed with tears 
until near morning; and all the time one thought held that 
restless mind, and that was. ''How handsome he was in his 
anger !" What cynical brute was it who said, * * A man is never 
certain of a woman's love imtil he beats her." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE BOaEN CX)MPLIOATION. 

Grimes, when he rubbed the side of his nose and uttered the 
"Humph I" recorded in a former chapter, meant to express by 
these outward signs his inner satisfaction at the discovery of 
what he supposed to be a truth. He did not see the fact that 
Mrs. Salter had taken the offence upon herself in a moment of 
hysterical excitement : but the cunning old fellow believed that, 
instead of imcovering one offender, he had discovered two. 

** Devil of a fellow, this pastor, among t]:ie women," he mut- 
tered to liimself as he wended his way home. 

Grimes had no confidants. He considered it a weakness to 
admit any one to the interior of his scheming, money-making 
hfe. Of late years he had been annoyed at his son Joshua, 
who, inheriting his father's cunning and selfishness, considered 
it a duty as well as a privilege to make himself master of his 
father's secrets. He thought justly that he could not compre- 
hend the business nor the condition of the property unless 
admitted to the confidence of the man who controlled both. 
As this was refused, he undertook to help himself. He could 
not do this without to some extent apprising his father, and 
the result was wrath on one side and anything but a friendly 
feeling on the other. 
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The two are at dinner, a meal the Lord has been called upon 
to bless— for the elder Grriraes was strict in all his observances 
of religious ceremony— and the father and son consumed the 
viands that had been so elaborately blessed, in silence and hate 
for each other. When they had reached the dessert and the 
one servant had withdrawn, the elder Grimes began sipping a 
glass of rare old wine, as was his wont, while the younger 
man took from his pocket a Havana cigar and began smoking. 

** Joshua," said the father, **how often must I request you 
to stop that expensive and injurious habit of smoking ?" 

** I should be very sorry," was the dry response, '*to em- 
barrass the business by any habit of mine ; but as I pay for 
these cigars out of my own allowance, I cannot see that I en- 
danger the concern to any great extent." 

" Well, do as you like. You will do so, let my wishes be 
what they may. But there is a matter in which I must insist 
upon obedience." 

'*WeU, sir, what is it?" 

*' That you cease your attentions to Salter's adopted daugh- 
ter." 

** Does that too endanger the business ?" 

** I want none of your impertinence." 

** But can I not ask for your reasons ?" 

" Of course; but it does not follow that I will give them." 

**0h, certainly. Don't distress yourself. I hope I am too 
good a son to question my father's right to control my every 
thought and act. I am to cut the girl, then ?" 

** No, I said nothing of the kind. You have of late shown 
her marked attention. I want that ended." 

** Marked attention 1 Really, I was not aware of being guilty 
of any such absurd conduct. If from anything I have said or 
done the public have been impressed that I contemplate de- 
grading the old aristocratic family of Grimes by a mesalliance, 
I certainly must set the public right. Had I better insert a 
paragraph to that effect in the Home Journal ?" 

** Joshua, you are a fool." 

" Thank you, sir. I am your son." 

** Your conduct is enough to make me doubt that." 

**Not at all, sir. It seems to be the law of our nature that 
an excess of wisdom in the parent is to be followed by lack of 
Buch power in the offspring. With the exception of the Adamses, 
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Blairs, Beechers, and others who prove the rule, imbecility 
is bom of wisdom." 

**What do you talk to me in that way for, Fd like to 
know?" 

*' Because I am a fool. You call me such, and, to remove all 
doubt, treat me as such." 

** I do nothing of the sort. Whatever your capacity may 
be, I strive to regard you and treat you as a reasoning being." 

** By giving me an eu'bitrary order and refusing me the rea- 
sons for it," 

**I did nothing of the kind. I only said that I had the 
right to insist upon the order without the reason. I did not 
say that I would act upon that right." 

*' I beg your pardon for so grave a misunderstanding ; but 
you see I am so dull of apprehension." 

" Will you drop that attempted sarcasm with me? It is ir- 
ritating, not to say insulting." 

"I fear, sir, that there again is evidence of an inherited 
quality without the intellect to make it successful. I was bom 
to cynicism, brought up on sarcasm, and I suppose, without 
being aware of it, I make an ass of myself in its indulgence." 

^* Will you listen to me ?" 

** With the greatest pain— I beg pardon ; I mean the great- 
est pleasure." 

"This girl that you are so sweet on is a bad article." 

" You mean handled goods ?" 

" I don't imderstand your slang. I mean to say she is not 
honest." 

** My dear father, you astonish me. Can it be possible that 
one so young can be depraved?" 

" I have the proofs— at least I had them— that this innocent- 
looking girl has had experiences that make her unfit to be an 
honest man's wife." 

'*That ends it. I'll none of her. An honest man's the no- 
blest work of Gk)d, and must not be marred by a wife who has 
had experiences." 

"This is intolerable. Am I to understand that you will re- 
spect my wishes in this or not ?" 

" Respect your wishes? May I die on the spot if I do not 
respect your wishes as I respect you I But, my dear sir, as you 
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have gone so far, would it not be as well to go a step farther 
and give me the proofs?" 

** Certainly; with the warning that I no longer hold them. 
And if the story gets out, it would trouble me to make good 
what I know." 

And the father proceeded to detail all the circumstances 
connected with the letters, to which the son listened for once 
without the slight curl of contemptuous indifference that usu- 
ally graced his hard face. 

** By Jovel" he exclaimed, relighting his cigar, that in his 
interest he had permitted to die out, ** that's the choicest bit of 
fun I've had for years. And so the old lady confessed her guilt 
and claimed the letters. Now, sir, it strikes me that lets the 
girl out." 

" Nonsense I I read the letters : I know the girl wrote them. 
Mrs. Salter thought I had hers, and so, under the impulse of 
the moment made confession." 

** And you mean to say old Poundex pre-empted the entire 
family? What a bloody old Mormon !" 

**An infamous, hypocritical scoundrel. But I have him 
now, thank God — I have him now; and I'll hold him down un- 
til he howls— until he howls." 

And the old man, pushing back his chair, walked the room 
with a flushed face and clenched hands. The son eyed his 
father with some amazement. He had never before witnessed 
such an exhibition of feeling; and when his father, returning 
to the table, poured out another glass of wine, he said quietly, 
between puffs of cigar-smoke: 

*'I say, governor, I don't think it is good for you to take 
any more of that stuff." 

^* You think I am stirred by the wine ?" 

" Think I By Jove ! I don't think anything about it. I never 
saw you go off half-cocked in that way ; and if old Dr. Dobbs, 
our family physician, who administers his pills with prayers 
so a fellow can't tell where one begins and the other ends, 
were to see your face now, he'd treat you for a rush of brain or 
something else." 

The elder Grimes replaced the untasted glass upon the ta- 
ble, and, looking earnestly from his snaky eyes into those of his 
son, said: 

** Joshua, I doubt sometimes whether you have the feelings 
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of a man— I won't say a young man— in you. But if I could tell 
you all and you did not share this just indignation, you would 
be either less or more than human." 

"Well, governor, let us switch off here; we have had 
enough of down-grade without brakes for one night. It would 
grieve me fearfully to see you fetch on paralysis or apoplexy 
trying to arouse my just indignation. I will keep a sharp look- 
out for the dishonest female. But, by Jove I it is extraordin- 
ary. The old Turk 1" 

When Joshua Grimes retired that night, or rather the next 
morning, for it was after the witching hour when graveyards 
yawn^from being excessively bored, we suppose— he took from 
his mantel an exquisitely colored photograph of Marion Salter 
and gazed at it long and earnestly. 

'* I'll be hanged," he muttered at last, **if I believe a word 
of it. The governor is entirely too sharp. He threw out a net 
for the little one and caught the old bird. Can't bowl her down 
that way; it's not in the wood." 

And for the first time he began to realize that he was in love 
with the large-eyed, innocent-looking girl. Thrown into her 
society by accident, his manner had at first been marked by 
indifference ; but as this was met by the girl with something of 
the same quahty, his interest was aroused. To a selfish man 
there is nothing more stimulating than to find obstacles in the 
way of his pursuit. While the girl exhibited a strange interest 
in him, she repelled so quietly, so consistently, any approach 
to a nearer relation, that his admiration grew into love. As 
blessings grow more precious as they take their fiight; as we 
are prone to exaggerate that which we desire yet cannot pos- 
sess, Joshua Grimes ended by being madly in love with the 
beautiful Salter. 

"It won't do," he murmured as he dropped into the sleep 
of innocence and peace, " for the governor to be turning up his 
aristocratic nose at my girl. The difference between them is 
not much. She was picked up from the streets, and he picked 
himself up from the same locality. She was a cherub, but I 
hai'dly think he would have paid the cost of a basket." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GRIMES MAKES A MOVE. 

The morning after the scene at Salter's house, where the 
wife took upon herself the offence charged against her adopted 
daughter, Salter repaired to his editorial room, where he found 
his proprietor, Mr. Bogen Grimes. This venerable gentleman, 
bolting the door, at once proceeded to business. He began 
with a discourse filled with pious indignation at the wicked 
hypocrisy of a pastor who, while teaching the word of God, 
practised in secret the sins of the deviL In this, of course, 
poor Julius assented. Like all of his class. Grimes was not 
only earnest and eloquent, but he was somewhat prolix. 
Knowing his proprietor's practical economy, Julius was well 
aware that so much time and so many words were not given 
merely to the expression of a feeling. At last the objective 
point was reached. ** It will not do, my dear Salter, that we, 
who know the facts, should rest in quiet while the great wrong 
is being done. Now, you are the injured one. What do you 
propose?" 

**I have spent the night in thought and prayer,'' he re- 
sponded drearily, ^' and I am so weary that I cannot say that 
I have any intent at all." 

** Why hesitate when the sacred honor of your house is con- 
cerned, when your wife has been ruineii and your home dese- 
crated, and by a pastor and friend? Hesitate in a case where 
the law's vengeance is placed in the husband's bands?"^ 

Poor Julius^ as we have said, from a contemplation of bis 
own face, and from the injudicious talk of his friends, had the 
ini^tuation that he resembled the popular pictorial representa- 
tion of the Saviour. Stimulated by this, he sought to resemble 
Him in mind and act, as he was said to resemble TTTm in fea- 
tures. From this second habit he spoke now: 

'* I understand. I am expected to take this man s life, to 
put the mark of Cain upon my brow, while I drag my wife 
throu^ the sewers of the press, as if I could thereby restore 
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her purity or bring relief to my broken heart. Oh no; there 
are some wrongs, like many ills, that are past remedy at our 
hands. This sin lies between the wrong-doer and his Grod. I 
can only cover up my wounds and drearily go my way." 

*' And leave this man impunished?" 

** 'Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.' I am not the 
judge. Heaven help me I I am one of the criminals. I owe 
this horrible punishment to my own selfish neglect. Had I 
cared for and guarded my dear little wife as I should have 
done, she never would have been tempted. I was the first to 
sin, and the bullet that kills this man should first pass through 
my own heart." 

This kind of talk was perfectly disgusting to the aged 
Grimes. He considered it not his privilege but his duty to re- 
lieve the Lord of all vengeance in which he was an interested 
party. Vengeance might be the Lord's, but its execution was 
mainly in the hands of His agents. He was impatient at Salter's 
meekness. He was too patient and cunning, however, to ex- 
press any dissatisfaction, and after a few meditative turns in 
the office, he stopped abruptly before Salter and said: 

" Well, while you have an entire right to regulate your own 
affairs in your own way, do you consider that you are doing 
your duty to the public and, above all, to this confiding congre- 
gation, in having such a man in a position where he can work 
the ruin of others?" 

**I cannot take any step," was the answer, ** without ex- 
posing my own shame and misery, and that I will not do." 

*' Let us see. That does not follow. Don't you suppose that 
if he knew that you were aware of the wrong done you, he 
would at once seek some pretence to leave the ministry?" 

**But how could I accomplish that?" 

" Easily enough. Address him a letter something like this,'» 
and Grimes wrote : 

**Sm: I at once order you to vacate the pulpit you occupy 
and leave this community." 

"There, now," he continued, ** copy and sign that. I will 
carry it to him; his guilty conscience will do the rest." 

The miserable Salter did as he was bidden, and in a few mo- 
ments the scheming Grimes was m the carriage on his way to 
the residence of Poundex. As he proceeded, his thoughts were 
somewhat as follows; 
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**Poor devil! he won't fight, he won't kill, nor even expose 
this hypocritical scoundrel. I must bring this matter before the 
public without being known in it. Let me think." 

By the time he reached the residence of the famous divine 
his purpose was settled upon. Ushered into the library, after 
the usual unmeaning talk incident to such occasions, he pre- 
sented Salter's note; and as the pastor read it he watched his 
face closely. He saw the pallor that spread over it with inter- 
nal satisfaction, and noted the struggle following that enabled 
Mr. Poundex to say, with some firmness: 

** What is the meaning of this? Is this written seriously?" 

"Indeed I cannot say; he seemed to be serious enough. 
That appears to be the style of the young man. His very gayety 
has no humor in it. He insisted upon my presenting that note ; 
and as I wished to consult you on matters of some importance 
to the rehgious world, I consented." 

"What on earth can he mean?" 

** Don't worry yourself about that; for I have found of late 
that his acts are without meaning, or, if any, of so wicked a 
sort that they are worse than insane. I put him, young as he 
is, at the head ol the first religious journal of the world, and 
made him the leading contributor of another. Of late his writ- 
ings have been so loose that our subscribers are growing 
alarmed. I found, on inquiry, that he has become a follower 
and apostle of this Octavia Brown, of free-love notoriety; that 
be is at her house almost every night — in a word, he is gone." 

"Is all this possible?" 

" Whether possible or not, it seems to be a feict. Now I am 
attached to the young man, but I cannot consent to have the 
religious world endangered by sustaining him. What am I to 
do?" 

"Do! You comprehend the situation; why do you ask such 
a question?" 

** As my friend and pastor, I ask your advice," 

" My dear Grimes, I cannot understand why you seek my 
advice in such a matter. Have you remonstrated with Salter f' 

**RcmonstratMJ Yes; but with all his ability, which is 
singularly great, he is as vain as a peacock and as obstinate as 
a mule. Remonstrate! You might as wdl remonstrate with a 
New Yoric alderman!" 

"Thene ane sooid men in this strange worid of oars," said 
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Poundez, ''who can learn nothing from their friends. They 
must be taught by their enemies. Julius is one of thesa He 
has been too prosperous." 

"That means, tinrn him out." 

" For awhile— yes." 

" I wish you'd give me a writing to that effect." 

" Well, I must say, Grimes, that is the most extraordinary 
request I ever had made of me. By what right I am to inter- 
fere in your and Salter's affairs passes my understanding." 

"He seems," said Grimes, picking Salter's note from the 
floor, ** to have no such delicacy in meddling with yours," and 
he gave the divine a keen, searching look that seemed to pierce 
him. ** You forget that I have lately contracted with him to 
do this work, and now to discharge him on high moral ground 
I must have the indorsement of my minister, and it is right 
that I should." 

Poundex had been stung and irritated by Salter's insolent 
note, and under the influence of this feeling he did, for him, a 
strange thing; he seated himself and began writing. He felt a 
repugnance that amounted to disgust, and yet he continued. 
He wrote, and crossed out and tore to pieces, and twice threw 
down the pen as if determined to proceed no farther. Each 
time, however, looking up, he saw the cynical eyes of Grimes 
looking at him like a steel gun levelled over the battery of that 
brief note which Bogen held. At last he managed to write the 
fatal letter, that, couched in the kindest manner, yet carried 
the cruel advice to discharge Salter from the editorial chair, 
where he was achieving so much mischief. 

*' That man's a devil, a vampire ; he has sucked my life from 
me," exclaimed Poundex, throwing himself back in his chair. 
After a pause of a few moments, in which he drew long, deep 
respirations, as if struggling to regain his vitality, he looked 
for the note addressed him by Salter. It was gone. 

The next day Julius received a brief missive dismissing him 
from the two positions he held as editor and assistant. Of 
course he hurried to his proprietor. Grimes. This gentleman 
received him coldly. 

** My dear Julius," he said, '* I have satisfied myself that 
the family matter you wish to conceal cannot be prosecuted— I 
abandoned it. But I advised with our pastor upon a matter 
that vitally concerns us all. You have become a convert to 
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this free-love doctrine, an apostle of Octavia Brown, and your 
editorials of late are so tainted that we are losing subscribers, 
while the religious worid is being endangered. I laid this all 
before our pastor, and acted on his advice." 

"And he advised you to discharge me?" cried Salter in 
amazement. 

** He advised me to discharge you, and here it is from his 
own pen." 

Julius Salter took the letter in a daze, and read it through 
a mist that greatly resembled tears. He could not speak. 
Dropping the letter, he staggered from the room, and had 
walked two squares before his thoughts found shape. 

' * This man, " they said, * * comes into my house as a Christian 
minister and prince ; he seduces my wife and makes desolate 
my poor little home ; and not content with that, now takes the 
bread from our mouths. Shame, poverty, and degradation: 
and he lives to be happy. Is there indeed a God above us?" 



CHAPTER XVn. 

m THE FASHIONABLE SWIM. 

LUiUAN PouNDEX made her d^but in society the winter 
after her summer's life in Pokohasset. The occasion was 
marked, and sufl&ciently commented upon. That the only 
child of the famous divine, young, accomplished, and beautiful, 
should rise like another Venus from a sea of fashionable skirts, 
was considered an event of enough importance to call for much 
gossip and several columns in the Sunday press. 

The scene of this first night was at the house, or rather 
** palatial residence" as the reporters termed it, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albion Perks, people of immense wealth for that day, and of 
unquestioned respectability. 

Mrs. Albion Perks, n^ Pokesty, was a distant relative of the 
Eev. Melancthon Poundex, and both husband and wife were 
distinguished members of the Poundex church. They paid 
every year precisely the same sum of money for a pew in that 
famous place of worship that they did for a box at the opera» 
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and were as regular in attendance. At 11 a.m. every Sunday 
their carriage rolled to the curb in front of the tabernacle of 
Poundex and the Lord, where the gathered idlers upon the pave 
saw two high-stepping bays draw an ebony-hued vehicle, lined 
with dark satin turned up in drab, to accord with the conspicu- 
ous livery of a pronounced English coachman and footman, the 
first holding whip and reins, and the last holding himself with 
that impressive dignity which stamps the social aristocracy of 
our land. The footman, who posed before an admiring world 
as the one indisputable feature of an exclusive life, would un- 
fold himself and descend with alacrity, and yet with enough 
grace to maintain his own and the family's dignity, pull open 
the panel-emblazoned door, and touch his hat as these eminent 
Christians emerged into sight of the world and condescended 
to worship the Lord. To the vulgar eyes upon the pavement, 
pretty much all of the fashionable exclusiveness of the Perks 
family was in the two servants enthroned upon that stately af- 
fair on wheels. Remove from the said critical eye the two do- 
mestics, and the whole concern would sink to the commonplace 
of ordinary Kfe. Less the footman the procession was not im- 
posing. Mrs. Perks was troubled with obesity, the one thing 
only held in common by the English and American aristocracy. 
Almost as broad as she was long, this exclusive female of the 
highest circles waddled as she walked. It is the misfortune of 
the female side of humanity to have generally an anatomical 
structure that sits tall. Mrs. Albion Perks sat tall, and in the 
pew, or at dinner, or in the box at the opera, her extreme avoir- 
dupois was less pronoimced and less offensive. It was therefore 
extremely difficult for Mrs. Perks to carry her aristocratic dig- 
nity with grace and ease. She had to be continually on her 
guard; for a fat aristocracy that is short of breath and wad- 
dles is in continuous peril. Indeed we believe if it had not 
been for that footman in drab, Mrs. Perks's aristocracy would 
have been liable to grave disturbances, if not destruction, sev- 
eral times a day. Rare old lace, costly diamonds, rich furs do 
much, but would not secure complete triumph without that 
growth of English soil found in the flunky. 

Mr. Perks was as thin as his ample wife was stout. He was 
a little man, quite alert and erect. He had in his silk hat and 
patent-leather shoes polished extremities, but his marked 
characteristic was his white necktie, that told of the Sunday- 
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school teacher and bank>cashier. This signal of pious respect- 
ability was drawn about his slender neck so rigidly that the 
nervous spectator feared asphyxia. 

We have said that Mr. Perks's get-up suggested the typical 
bank-cashier. But this gentleman was not a bank-cashier; he 
was the president of a great bank, as well as of other well- 
known corporations. His personal peculiarities suggested the 
same confidence that the white-chokered, class-leading, church- 
dealing cashier inspires. Bank presidents and directors select 
such to pose as the conscientious keepers of other people's 
money, and find them as necessary to their business as the pol- 
ished walnut counters and plate-glass windows of offices where 
a man does business as a banker, so-called in the paist because 
he had money to lend, but now so designated because he has a 
great deal to borrow. 

The Perkses were regular in attendance at divine worship. 
Not that they had any need of the Lord ; indeed, they felt that, 
if anything, the Lord was under obligations to them. They 
rather patronized the Lord by the countenance they gave to 
His elect and eminently respectable church on earth. To use 
a vulgar expression common on the streets, they were too 
* * well heeled " to be under obligation to Grod or men. It was the 
right thing to be Christians, provided one could be conservative. 
It was considered bad taste to carry religion out of the church. 
No one but a crank would fetch it into the house, save in the 
form of gossip or that elaborate system of organized selfish- 
ness called charitable societies. There was much of this kind 
of religion, but it was subdued, quiet, and in good form. SataU} 
who according to Milton was something of a gentleman, could 
not be offended or hurt by this sort of fashionable religion, that 
relegated the amiable differences between his satanic majesty 
and the Lord's followers to the compromise of a church-circle. 

One night in November *'Mr. and IVIrs. Albion Perks threw 
open their palatial mansion to a magnificent entertainment." 
We quote the words of the society reporters. Poor fellows! 
Writing so rapidly at the last moment, with their eyes dim, 
heads aching, and the exasperating cry of ** More copy" in their 
ears, to be deprived of these set phrases that save thinking, 
their vocation were not possible. Now this palace so approv- 
ingly spoken of had a frontage of forty-five feet and a depth 
of one himdred. It was of brown stone; that is, while com- 
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posed of brick, and a poor sort of brick, it had a veneering of 
stone at the front. Built in between two mansions of like pro- 
portions, the architect was driven to the verge of insanity to 
give the palace its light and air. As these can be produced 
only at the ends, the interior, in the sunniest day, has a dim 
religious Ught productive of more profanity than prayer. Nor 
was the defect in light so fatal as the lack of ventilation. An- 
other deformity it had in the strange perversity that puts a 
flight of steps at the front, and forces the inhabitants to go up 
stairs out of doors. In a climate so severe as ours summer and 
winter, this is a serious affair. In the summer these stone 
steps are heated to an appalling degree, while the heavy snow- 
storms and bitter freezing of the winter make entrance or 
egress perilous to life. One is tempted at such times, on going 
out, to use the door-mat and toboggan the descent. 

At night these defects are not so apparent; and on the occa- 
sion of Lillian's d^but the Perks palace was in a blaze of light. 
The Poundex carriage rolled to the curb, and, muffled in furs, 
our heroine, accompanied by her Aunt Amelia, hurried under a 
canopy, over carpets, guarded by police, up the steps to the en- 
trance, that swung open and admitted them, with a column of 
cold air, to the throng upon the inside. They were directed to 
the dressing-room, and, upon a carefully readjusted toilet, again 
emerged to find Mr. Davis Flintburn and Hamilton Porters in 
waiting to escort them to their host and hostess. 

In the dazzling glare of light, amid the gorgeous display of 
dress and jewelry, there were two people who enjoyed the 
spectacle, and enjoyed it from a sense of novelty. One of these 
was our little heroine, Lillian Poundex; the other, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Porters. The first ball to a beautiful girl has in it the one 
sensation that approaches nearer unalloyed delight than any 
other that our offending parents carried from Paradise into a 
world of pain and sorrow. To her there comes, for a brief mo- 
ment, that sense of power that beauty alone holds. If we except 
the popular actor, there is no man, whatever may be his ability, 
who reaps such a palpable realization of success. The author of 
genius, who puts his thought in print, hears through the win- 
dows of his study a faint murmur of approbation. The states- 
man, controlling the political destinies of his people, has a 
campaign made up of many defeats and a few unsatisfactory 
victories. The great delineator of passions behind the foot- 
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lights has his efforts accompanied hy the tears, laughter, or 
plaudits of the crowd. But above all these is the beautiful 
girl at her first ball, receiving the unmistaken adoration 
of the men, and feeling no less enjoyment in the envy of the 
women. 

Mr. Hamilton Porters, aged twenty-five, with a fairly well- 
got-up physique, and a not unpleasant countenance in which 
shrewdness and simplicity played an amusing contest, was a 
product of Milwaukee. The paternal author of his being had 
amassed an enontnous fortune from a patent medicine, and, 
dying, had left all, well secured, to this young man. He pos- 
sessed not only an income of twenty-five thousand a year from 
ground-rents in Chicago and New York, but a goodly sum that 
he brought for investment and trusted to the keeping of Davis 
Flintbiun. This gave Lillian's lover a deep interest in the 
young man ; and learning from the youth that he was ambitious 
of social distinction, he became his guide, philosopher, and 
friend in the social whirl of the best circles. 

"I suppose, "said Porters to his guide, while wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow that a rather protracted round dance 
had produced, as Flintbum stood leaning cool and deliberate 
against a heavily carved mantel — **I suppose this is a fair 
exhibit of a dress parade of the highest fashion." 

'* Better call it an undress parade of the highest low down," 
replied his monitor. 

** Undress? Very good. But why low down? Don't quite 
catch on." 

'* You will later, my boy, when you have gone through a hun- 
dred Of the same thing — ^the same display of corpulent women 
and wearied men, the same floral show and the same feed, the 
same chatter and the same everlasting round of round dances." 

" WeU, one gets a close view of the aristocracy, at any rate." 

** As near as you will ever get. The aristocracy of our free 
land is like the foot of the rainbow, always seen in the distance 
and never grasped. The highest peak gained has another peak 
looming up in the distance. It is the promised land one dies in 
sight of." 

Don't catch on again." 

Well, to have a social supremacy we must have a caste 
with self-sustaining power. Now we have classes but no caste. 
The classes made up of a difference in property are continually 
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changing, forming, and dissolving. Here, for example, we 
have about ten miles of palaces. The duration of family life in 
these mansions is that of life in the penitentiary or the car- 
horse— about five years. Eetum ten or even five years from 
now, and you will find a new population. They spring up like 
the flowers, and are cut down like weeds. They come, no one 
knows whence ; and go, no one cares whither. A leader of this 
social conglomeration reminds one of the ring-master of a circus. 
We know his long whip hurts no one; that under his dress 
coat and kid gloves there is a dirty fellow; that his dignity 
is overdone, and that he plays at being a gentleman because 
it is down in the bills and the show cannot go on without it." 

" They have a jolly good time while it lasts." 

*' Perhaps. As it is made up of wealthy men without 
culture and cultured men without means, they do not mix com- 
fortably, certainly not pleasantly. It has little intellectual and 
less moral life." 

"Bad lot, eh?" 

** Well, to have classes without caste is to remove that sense 
of pride and responsibility that makes of the English aristoc- 
racy one of the most correct communities on earth. They can- 
not afiford to be bad. Then their financial sense of honor is re- 
markable. At long intervals a scion of nobility suffers from a 
marital scandal, but it is so exceptional that the civilized world 
.is aroused. Now these men nearly all made their millions 
dishonestly. 

" What?" 

** Exactly correct. They are the products of Wall Street, 
and Wall Street is the Monte Carlo of our continent. It is 
gambhng, and has poisoned the entire business of the land. 
There is not a trust fund in the country untouched by fraud. 
Thei^e is not a man in business whese word is worth the wind 
used in forming it. There is not, as a United States senator 
said in his place, a door in all these palaces that the owner can 
leave in safety when he goes to his business." 

** Holy Moses ! what are you giving me?" 

"The truth, my boy. We are without morals because we 
are without religion. This has come about, not through intel- 
lectual investigation, but because we have set up the golden 
calf to worship instead of God. Go through this crowd and 
ask the men, as you meet them, what they think of a future 
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state, and they will stare at you, and, if pressed, they will say 
they do not bother themselves about it. The fact is, as a relig- 
ious people we are a failure. I am an agnostic myself. ^* 

** What's that?" 

'* It is to religious belief what nihilism is to social and 
political life — ^a beUef in nothing." 

*' What are you pitching into other fellows for, then?" 

**The man who comes to his unbeUef through thoughtful 
study honestly deplores his condition. But the man who 
grows indifferent to his spiritual welfare and substitutes Gk>ld 
for GkKi is a criminal." 

Nearly all of Lillian's time was giving to dancing, which she 
greatly enjoyed until that moment when, whirling along to 
the strains of a delicious waltz, she caught sight of a face that 
for a time nearly paralyzed her. It was the face of Vandyke, 
her lover. How came he there? And what a change a fault- 
less dress wrought in his appearance ! Would he approach her, 
would he speak to her? Her heart beat quickly at the thought. 
The entire scene and all its associations changed. The light, 
the music, the flowers and fair forms, the glitter and show of 
the brilliant festivity took on a new significance, that seemed 
to lift them into fairyland. To her next partner named upon 
the roll of honor she plead fatigue. 

"You will find the conservatory cooler," said Mintbimi. 
'* Let me be your guide." 

She accepted, and, her aunt handing a light opera-cloak that 
Mintbum carried on his arm, they threaded their way through 
the crowd to the large winter garden, that made a marked 
feature of the Perks mansion. The air of the place was cool, 
and heavy with the scent of tropical plants and unseasonable 
flowers. The beauty of the glass hall was not marred by being 
exclusively a nursery. That was given to a more practical hot- 
house out of town, while this was brought into a picturesque 
arrangement that came as near nature £is such an artificial 
creation could be made. In the centre a fountain tossed its 
foamy spray from the horn of a marble triton under a group of 
palms, and to a seat near this Flintbum conducted Lillian, 
throwing around her fair shoulders the opera-cloak with a 
grace that was only equalled by its tenderness. 
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"Are you wearied already of this the first festivity in your 
honor ?" he asked. 

**0h no; on the contrary, I find it intoxicating. How 
beautiful it is I I am a little tired,^ that is all." 

Flintbum had seen Vandyke. The accomplished man of 
the world saw the earnest admiring gaze that Vandyke gave 
the young girl, and he also observed that the artist made no 
effort to approach her. He was both puzzled and encouraged. 
After what had occurred at Pokohasset he had forced himself 
into a position of quiet observation. If anything came of the 
girl's infatuation, he knew, of course, there was nothing he 
could do to arrest or prevent it ; and, painful as it proved, he 
continued the same kindly, gentle attention, without the 
shadow of a more tender feeling. He played the part of an 
elder brother, and won, not only a grateful feeling in return, 
but an advantage of which at any moment he could avail him- 
self. He had observed that the artist and his late pupil were 
not intimate since the two had left the coast, and to-night 
Vandyke's conduct satisfied him that something had occurred 
to drive them apart. He labored to satisfy himself of this. 

" By the bye," he said carelessly, '* I saw your gallant res- 
cuer in the crowd just now." 

**Yes," responded Lillian, as indifferently; "I caught a 
glimpse of him, and was surprised." 

"Why surprised?" 

" I did not know that he was a society man. I thought him 
80 devoted to his art that he had no time for such frivoUties." 

"There is a commercial side to art in this matter-of-fact 
world of ours, and our artist finds it pays to cultivate his patron. 
Besides, this is the proper thing on social occasions such as 
these, and very English also, to exhibit a few hons in art, 
science, and literature." 

" Is Mr. Vandyke Smith a Hon?" 

" Quite so. A young lion, it is true; but he grows apace. A 
year ago he was unknown ; but of late, some one is pushing 
him, and he is becoming quite the rage." 

A delicate tinge of red came to Lillian's cheek, for her 
conscience told her that she was the guilty patron. Through 
her father and a few wealthy friends she had certainly done 
much for the young man who had risked his life in saving hers, 
although they had parted in anger. 
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" He has geoius, undoubtedly," continued Flintbum, "and 
is a good fellow besides. I promised myself much pleasure in 
meeting him this winter at your father's house. Come to think 
of it, that has not been made possible." 

** No," said Ldllian, ** he has not been near us. That appears 
strange; but I am told that artists are very eccentric, and one 
never can tell where to find them." 

** Certainly not this one at your father's house. I thought 
Vandyke Smith had less of the wild, uncomfortable ways of 
genius. He not only sunk the shop, but was, to me, devoid 
of the terrible egotism that keeps your painter, play-actor, or 
author, forever talking of himself." 

*' And yet Mr. Vandyke Smith is one of the most sensitive 
creatures I ever knew. He seems to carry his nerves outside 
of his clothes, as papa says. Have you known much of these 
artists?" 

*' When younger and fresher than I am now, I affected 
their society a good deal. But I wearied of them: they not 
only live outside our everyday life, but each one has his living 
in an imaginary world, to which friends and associates may 
be admitted, provided they worship at the shrine of the crea- 
tor." 

*'I do not wonder at it," cried Lillian. **If it is akin to 
their art, it must be very fascinating. I caught a glimpse of 
that world once, and it has haunted me ever since. K I could 
be a great painter, it seems to me I would be happy." 

** In producing great works for others to admire? Why 
are you not happy in calling up the same admiration without 
the wearisome labor of production?" he asked tenderly. 

** Oh, I do not mean that; I mean the delights of studying 
what one loves, and coming nearer and nearer to it in the ef- 
fort at reproduction — to love, not only one's work, but all the 
beautiful things that, without that feeling, lie about us unseen 
and unknown." 

With flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, Lillian, in her warm 
defence of art, looked up at Flintbum, and he, in an easy, 
graceful pose, leaned over the back of her chair equally moved, 
not by the words of the girl he adored, but by her rare loveliness. 
The two little dreamed that, while without an audience, they 
had one spectator, who stood for a moment spell-boimd as he 
seemed to read the faces of both. 
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It was Vandyke. He too had whirled through the waltz, but 
without enjoyment; and missing Lillian, had sought the con- 
servatory, little dreaming to find her there. It was the hour 
before supper, and even lovers found the supper-room the great 
attraction, so that the entire garden of the Perks mansion was 
quite deserted. His entrance was unseen by Lillian and Flint- 
bum, and Vandyke paused suddenly with a pain in the region 
of his heart, as he saw at a glance the pose and faces of the two, 
with the light of deep interest playing upon both. He had parted 
with his pupil and love, stung to wrath by the insult offered 
him, and thought to relieve himself of the infatuation, with an 
effort painful, it is true, but entirely and forever. He could 
give her up, of course; he was master of himself; but now he 
learned that to see her given to another called for something 
quite beyond him, and the torture discounted the loss he had 
contemplated. 

How blindly we stumble through life ! Here was a maiden 
with a heart brimming full of love for the man who so mis- 
read her beautiful face as to construe into an admiration for an- 
other the feeling for himself that gave light to her eyes and 
the blush to her cheeks. Stunned, sick, and in anger, he turned 
to leave, when he was met by an ancient mariner in the form 
of a female author, who held him not only with a ghttering eye, 
but by a button, as she upbraided him for his neglect in not 
calling upon her. At this second Lillian rose to return to the 
ball-room, and Vandyke struggled manfully to release himself 
and fly. But fate, in the form of the fair author, was against 
him. She noted his wish to escape ; but she, who had defied even 
decency in her productions, was not to be baffled by a sense of 
propriety on this occasion. She was what is called a handsome 
woman, being large and well-proportioned, and the two blocked 
the way. There was no escape. The lovers were doomed to 
meet. It was a sore trial to both, for there was a painful doubt 
in their minds as to how far the recognition would be pleasant. 
To make, matters worse, the American female Zola was a 
stranger to Flintbum and LiUian, and to the last she was in 
deadly antagonism; for nature has given all living things an 
instinct through which they recognize theii* enemies. Between 
the innocent girl and the dashing, defiant iniquity of the noted 
blonde there was of necessity war. This only on the part of 
the feminine delver in hterary dirt, however, for poor Tjillian 
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only recognized that in this hard trial she was having an audi- 
ence. The entrance was narrow, and the huge blonde lacked 
the tact to give way, and did so with a stony stare in her 
large blue eyes as Lillian approached. 

"Will he speak? Shall I speak?" she thought, and it was 
painfully embarrassing; but the Puritan courage bom 
through many generations came to her aid, and looking the 
man she fairly worshipped in the face, gravely, without a 
smile, she gave a nod of recognition that was so cold, formal, 
and poHte that it might be likened to the dip of an alien flag 
in a state of armed neutrality. Vandyke returned the saluta- 
tion in like manner. 

" Verily," thought Flintburn, the shrewd man of the world, 
" I am worse off than I thought. She praises him in his ab- 
sence, and cuts him dead when they meet— a lover's quarrel, 
woe's me." 

*'Well, my friend," said the dealer in social malaria to 
Vandyke, " what have you done to that delicate plant from 
the cellar of a church that she should be so coldly and offen- 
sively polite to you?" 

The brutal rush to the supper-room that no protest, train- 
ing, or sense of propriety can restrain numbered one less of 
the hungry and thirsty crowd. Muffled to the throat in his 
wraps, the young artist strode out into the cold cloudy night 
that had no stars to indicate a heaven, and felt through all 
his delicate organization that a darker night with no heavenly 
stars bad closed in upon him without assurance of a morrow 
to waken hope and sweeten life. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

GRIMES, JR., MAKES A MOVE. 

We have said that Joshua, the son of Bogen, was in love 
with Marion Salter, adopted daughter of the house of Salter. 
The girl's indifference and the father's opposition blew a 
rather feeble flame into a fire of much magnitude. Joshua's 
heart burned with a desire to possess what seemed so valuable 
from the obstacles thrown in the way of his succesa 
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This, as we have said, is human nature. It is also brute na- 
ture. The female flies while the male pursues. Joshua, there- 
fore, was strengthened in both his human and his brutal in- 
stincts. He had a good assortment of both. Had this lot been 
put up at auction to be sold to the highest bidder, it is not 
likely it would have commanded a large sum. The beautiful 
and youthful Marion felt this, and so Joshua appeared cheap in 
her eyes. 

However, when he sought her after the revelations of his 
father, he found her changed in one respect. Shrinking and 
always gentle, she had now a sad, unhappy manner, that 
smote with pity that part of Joshua^s animal nature called a 
heart. He said to himself, in his own choice phraseology, 
** Hanged if I am going to have my little girl put upon;" and 
to this end he modulated his tones to the tenderest expression 
of which he was capable. Poor Marion was in a mood to re- 
ceive sympathy from any one, and her heart for the first time 
was moved by this young man. 

" I say," he began, with some hesitation, after a brief talk 
concerning the weather, " Miss Salter, you may have observed 
that I like you ever so much." 

The first true symptom of genuine love is in a loss of speech. 
The lover is paralyzed so far as utterance is concerned. He 
stammers out his words and stumbles in his sentences, and the 
most eloquent advocate in court or before a crowd appears 
actually pitiable when attempting to plead to a little girl for 
a return of the feeling that renders him abjectly helpless. A 
man, young or old, really suffering from an attack of this ex- 
quisite but strange disease finds the diagnosis of his disorder 
beyond words, and certainly beyond self-possession. Let the 
patient prepare himself as he may, when the time comes he 
trembles and hesitates and says the absurdest things; and what 
makes matters worse, one's love even for a Httle girl has a cer- 
tain enjoyment that prevents relief. 

Poor Marion was in no condition for enjoyment of any sort, 
and therefore Joshua was saved some torture when he stum- 
bled into the subject nearest his callow affections. Marion to 
this speech simply said: 

''I am glad you like me; I am glad to have any one like 
me." 
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This qualification was not encouraging; but Joshua con- 
tinued: 

"Yes, I understand you have no brother to stand up for 
you; no sister, or any of that sort of thing. I never had any of 
that sort of thing either. Sort alone, you know, and it makes 
a fellow sort of soft." 

Here came a pause, broken by Marion. 

** I am sure I sympathize with you. I never knew what it 
was to have any one to confide in, sympathize with, or protect 
me in that way." 

** That's it. Now, that being the case, suppose we syndi- 
cate." 

Marion opened her large blue eyes and stared at him. 

" I do not underetand you, Mr. Grimes." 

** You don't. Well, of course not. You see, a syndicate 
means when a number of small operators find a huge operator 
moving on their works they unite against him — ^and that's 
called a syndicate. Now I don't mean to say any big party is 
moving on your works— or mine, as to that matter— but they're 
about and might ; and if one did, it would be agreeable — at least 
it would be agreeable to me to syndicate with you." 

" Why, really, Mr. Grimes, you talk in such riddles that I 
cannot comprehend you." 

* * Of course you can't. I don't know what is the matter with 
me— I can't talk. Well— dash it ! if you— no, not that, but if I 
—well, suppose I say if I get into any trouble, suppose I come 
and tell you all about it, and you help me all you can. Marion 
— Miss Salter, I mean— ^if you had any trouble, I'd take it to my- 
self. I'd make it mine — yes, I would— and I'd fight it out on that 
line if it took a centennial." 

He moved his chair closer, and his homely face actually 
grew expressive and handsome in its disinterested glow. Now 
Marion had not the slightest regard for this youth. On the 
contrary, she instinctively shrank from him. But her weak, 
womanly nature longed for sympathy and help. She had 
sought her pastor, but no opportimity presented in which she 
could confide the fearful disclosure that had been made. And 
so, when Joshua seized her hand and looked so entreatingly 
in her eyes, she had not the power to withdraw it, but did as 
all women do under such circumstances, burst into tears. This 
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was so unexpected to Joshua that for a moment he was 
strangely embarrassed. 

"Now don't cry," he said, bending over her; "don't cry, 
but just tell me all about it. I—" 

Further utterance was interrupted by Marion, who, sud- 
denly rising and drawing herself up, was about to protest, when 
the servant entered and handed her a letter. The door had 
scarcely closed upon the girl who had brought the missive, 
when Marion Salter, glancing at the contents as she tore it 
open, fainted as she sank into her chair. 

Joshua lost no time in bringing his love back to life, nor— in 
shame be it said — did he lose time in a perusal of the letter. 
It was anonymous, and read: 

"Your secret is known, and your paramour will be pun- 
ished." 

When Marion recovered she begged Joshua to leave her. 
He did so; and as he returned home, pondered thoughtfully 
upon the event of the day. 

"So," he thought, "going at my girl with anonymous let- 
ters. What a shame! Let me see. This thing is known to 
the governor, Poundex, and the Salters. Poundex didn't write 
that, or the Salters. It is my paternal. He wants to drive my 
girl to desperation. Well, he will see that two can play at the 
game. 111 sicken him of anonymous letters." 

That night Bogen Grimes was awakened to himself by an 
anonymous missive that broadly hinted at the darkest trans- 
actions of his busy and somewhat tortuous life. He had not 
struggled so hard and unscrupulously for money and position 
among men without making both very dear to him, and here 
were matters that he supposed hidden and locked in the re- 
cesses of his own being plainly hinted at, and ugly threats 
made, and for what purpose he could not divine. The usual 
intimations of blackmail were wanting. But Bogen supposed 
they would come in due time ; and in the mean while he ap- 
peared troubled, which his hopeful son and heir took much 
comfort in observing. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MUTUAL FRIBaTD. 

When Salter found himself robbed of both home and Hving 
he sought his friend Fassett. When Grimes fell into tribulation 
over his anonymous letters he advised with his friend Fassett. 
When the awakening of the coming storm reached the ear of 
Poundex he sought his Fassett. 

Peter Fassett was an extraordinary man. He was every one's 
friend in general and his own in particular. At the time we 
write of he resembled a mammoth Scotch terrier. From out 
his hair and beard, that grew in great profusion, with each 
hair doing business on its own particular account, his keen 
gray eyes looked with an intensity of expression that was a 
combination of the pig and weasel. 

Peter Fassett was a choice specimen of a common type. 
Possessed of a keen, shrewd intellect that read men readily, as 
if they were books, he had united to it an easy, oily tempera- 
ment that, being mistaken for a kindly nature, disarmed hos- 
tility. This is a common error. Good-nature, which means a 
happy faciUty of adapting one's self to the ways of others, is an 
indication of selfishness. The possessor not only has claws 
well clad in velvet, but is careful to use them only in his own 
behalf. In all quarrels other than his own he gives the velvet 
padding. The kind nature, on the contrary, is a partisan ready 
to fight for others when sympathies are awakened, and its 
ways in time become anything but amicable. 

When a boy Peter was the favorite of the playgroxmd, and 
it was observable that marbles, tops, kites, knives, and other 
things dear to the heart of the boy had a strange way of gravi- 
tating to his possession. In all the escapades such as rob- 
bing of orchards, melon-patches, and chicken-roosts, Peter 
never led the raiders or took other part in the raid save that 
found in the safe enjoyment of the spoils. With an adroitness 
remarkable in one so young, he would suggest and even organ- 
ize the depredations, but ever at a distance; and he was always 
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provided with an alibi when discovery followed violence. 
Quick at study, he was a favorite of the teachers, while retain- 
ing popularity with the pupils. A pleasant word for the one 
and a ready lesson for the other were all that he found necessary 
to sustain his position on playground and in schoolroom. 

Once only did Peter come to misfortune. Peter, blessed 
with hardy, good health, suffered from an appetite for food 
that on one occasion proved too much for him. In common 
with the other boys, he had a hunger that was really dreadful. 
The pantry in which were stored the apples and peaches and 
pastry that poor, half-starved scholars were treated to in 
homoeopathic doses at rare intervals, and to pedagogues in large 
quantities daily, was in the basement opening on an area. 
Peter said one day that ** if one of them dinned window-panes 
was broken it would be easy to put a small boy through to help 
the good things out." The lads eagerly acted on the sugges- 
tion. The pane was removed, but unfortunately the only boy 
of a proper size to make the affair a success was the good little 
boy, who was regarded by the teachers as an angel, and looked 
on and treated by his associates as a sneak. The poor fellow, 
in spite of his tears and remonstrances, was shoved through ; 
but when in, positively refused to touch the stores for the 
raiders. He was coaxed, scolded, and threatened in vain. At 
last the excited crowd, driven to desperation at the sight of 
food ** so near and yet so far," resorted to stones, and not only 
pelted the imprisoned angel, but broke all the glass of the two 
windows and covered the floor with geological specimens. 
While the awful outbreak was in progress, Peter ran around 
and informed the amazed janitor that * * Sneak Jones had broken 
into the pantry, and the boys were stoning him." 

A solemn investigation followed, and, much to the boys' 
burning indignation, the story of the little angel, alias sneak, 
was taken as evidence, and a general whipping followed. Peter 
accepted his gracefully. 

'* I wouldn't mind it, fellers, if we'd only got some of them 
pies and things." The good little boy of course died yoimg. 
Peter lived and flourished. As executor of his father's estate, 
the estate thinned as Peter fattened, and yet he remained 
"dear brother Peter" and ** Uncle Pete" to the end. As a 
partner in a lucrative business, to which he had added no cash 
capital, he was ere long sole proprietor, with the best wishes of 
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his former business associates. He drifted into publishing, and 
found it congenial as well as profitable. 

**ltisa beautiful business," be said, *'to get books from 
Europe for nothing— that's theft; of course it is; but so is all 
trade. And for customers we have a million of educated idiots 
turned out every year by the common schools, and we supply 
them with cheap reading. It is nasty reading, but that doesn't 
concern us." 

As he drifted into trade so he diif ted into religion. It struck 
him one day that the Twelve Apostles had been strangelj 
neglected. Protestantism had relegated the Twelve to an ob 
scurity that was shameful. Fassett resolved that by a system 
of judicious advertising he would bring the neglected Twelve 
back to pubhc notice. To this end he contracted with the Rev. 
Melancthon Poundex to write the lives of the apostles, to be 
sold by subscription. Poundex, careless in money matters, 
made a liberal condition embodied in a contract, and in return 
Peter took a pew in the Poundex church, not for himself, for 
his Sundays were occupied in bringing up the business arrears 
of the week, but for his wife. 

Fassett 's marriage and his wedded life were in accord with his 
character and career. He selected for his wife a stout, healthy, 
homely girl— sole heir to a late leather-dealer to whose estate 
Peter owed a considerable amount. He married the estate and 
thus liquidated the claim. 

As bridal gifts he gave his bride a roll of fine linen, a silk 
umbrella, and a Russia leather pocket-book. 

Before the honeymoon had ended he had her make the linen 
into shirts for himseK, took the umbreUa also, and left her the 
pocket-book in which to keep the dollar and thirty -seven and 
a half cents a day upon which he proposed living. 

" Two can live cheaper than one," he said, "and I lived 
comfortably on that." 

Peter had his hand in many enterprises, and found that 
nearly all paid. The most profitable, however, were those that 
had on them the stamp of religion. He invested heavily, there- 
fore, in Poimdex. He had stock in his church, and extended 
his publications in that direction. Besides the Twelve, he pub- 
lished a voliune of sermons, a volume of letters ; he got a feeble 
novel from the divine, and flooded the land with a book that 
held the Beauties of Poundex. 
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These were only part of Fassett's business. But in all he did 
he invariably worked in the glory of God and the elevation of 
humanity, for such paid. Employed, for example, as agent and 
advertiser-general of the Patent Screw and Pod-Auger Line of 
a National Thoroughfare Eailroad, he created the wildest ex- 
citement over its bonds through the churches by the reUgious 
flavor he gave the enterprise. Every minister of the Gospel, 
every hot-gospeller, male and female, possessed of a small sur- 
plus of funds, invested in these bonds under the impression 
that, some way or other, the terminal facilities of the great 
enterprise were at the gates of heaven. In protracted meet- 
ings, and revivals, it was no uncommon thing to find the 
thoroughfare mixed with the services, and Brother Barebones 
or Sister Goodenough called upon to take a bond, as if it were 
a blessing. 

When the startling revelation first reached Rev. Poundex, 
he was driven upon the ragged edge of despair; but when the 
charge settled so as to impHcate only Mrs. Salter, courage and 
confidence returned. 

The effect was directly the reverse with Peter. 

*' Holy Moses I" he cried, *' what a terrible affair I It cannot 
be controlled. It will sink the church and knock the Twelve 
Apostles into a cocked hat. It must be stopped somehow." 

"You know, then, that he is guilty," said Grimes. 

** Guilty?" he responded wildly, *'that has nothing to do 
with it. Why, he preaches to forty mistresses and a hundred 
bushels of baked beans every Simday. But the women are 
sensible women ; this Mrs. Salter has her rehgion in a scarlet 
fever. She is more than emotional— her brain is hysterical; 
while her husband has no more idea of life and men in it than 
a fiz-gig or a sky-rocket. We must suppress them, you and I. 
Salter must lecture on the bonds of the Patent Screw and Pod- 
Auger. Mrs. Salter must go to the interior of Africa on a 
mission, confound her I And Poundex must find the means, and 
at once. At any moment the thing may explode. It isn't ordi- 
nary theological gunpowder; it's nitroglycerine. Come, we 
must lose no time." 

And he lost no time. In twenty-four hours he had the 
affair, as he supposed, fairly buried and covered under all sorts 
of agreements and treaties ; and not until the last vestige was 
removed did Peter sleep in peace. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MELANCTHON'S MISSION. 

" TiEB government of Grod is the government of love; that 
of man is the rule of greed. Through all the ages, since the 
crucifixion of Christ, it has been the vain effort of the Church to 
harmonize these antagonistic elements. Taking the admoni- 
tion to render imto Csesar the things that are Caesar's and 
unto God the things that are Gkxi's, a compromise has been 
accepted that gives ail of this life to Caesar and retains the 
life hereafter to the Almighty. That which is held to be a 
barren ideality upon earth becomes practical in heaven. Love, 
Charity, Forgiveness, and Peace, indeed all that was taught by 
our Saviour, are adaptable to man only when he ceases to be 
man and becomes a disembodied spirit. 

** Caesarism is heathen civilization. It is the refined rule of 
force. Based on selfishness, it holds that those things only are 
I)ennanent that grow out of might. It is the survival of the 
unfit in a war of brute extermination. With it vengeance is 
called justice, and in punishing wrong the government does 
precisely what it condemns in the wrong-doer. It accepts 
the home, not as the house of God, with its hearth-stone an 
altar, where the better emotions of the heart are held sa<3red, 
but as a civil institution where population may be had and the 
wants of the state provided for. This state of government fevors 
greed, because it is the rank growth of earth, therefore prac- 
tical and i)ermanent. The doctrine taught by Christ is held 
to be something separate and apart from human rule, that takes 
cognizance of man's conscientious relations towards his Maker, 
and leaves his actions to be controlled by custom, that is called 
common law, and forces him to submit to extortion, abuse, 
and oppression for what is claimed to be the good of alL 

** As two thirds of our suffering in this life found in hunger 
of poverty and the sins of temptation come from this rule of 
Caesarism, it is impossible to separate religion from real life. 
It was because Christ of necessity made war on such rule that 
He was so cruelly crucified. There is not a law He left us for 
our conduct on earth that, if enforced, is not death to human 
rule as developed in Caesarism. He taught, for example, the 
community of property. To recognize this alone is to sweep 
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aside all of this pagan civilization upon which we so pride our- 
selves. It is the deep, strong foundation of all law and order, 
according to Caesarism. In giving up that dogma we abandon 
all that Christ came to establish — for property, as sanctified 
by time and legalized by enactment, is the sum-total of all vil- 
lainy. God did not give man the fierce hunger that is bom 
^ with him and accompanies him to the grave, without provid- 
ing him subsistence. Tlie rule, then, that gives to one abun- 
dance and another starvation is not divine. It holds in itself, 
not only theft, but murder. A just God cannot sustain that 
system which divides a community into two classes— one that 
produces nothing and enjoys all, and the other that produces 
all and enjoys nothing. It is no defence to say that without 
this we would not have aught of refinement. This is false, but 
no less false if it were true. The bronze gates of hell are beau- 
tiful, but they are all the same the gates of hell. The state 
may not punish other forms of theft and practise theft itself. 

** Nor is it sound to assert that in our imperfect condition 
these higher forms of life are impossible. Christ would not 
have taught the impossible to poor, weak humanity. The 
road to heaven is through the heart of man. It is by our con • 
duct to each other that we can prepare ourselves for a better 
life hereafter. We cannot reach heaven imtil we have brought 
heaven to earth. That awful gulf that lies between finite man 
and a sinless God has a bridge with an abutment beginning in 
the cradle, and is half built ere it reaches the grave. God's 
mercy finishes what self-sacrifice began. Let us live for others 
and we can die in God. 

"Having rendered a Christian life difficult, we claim that 
an approach to it is impossible. Not content with this, we 
.move off in the opposite direction. All just law comes from 
God. We degrade the very name of law when we make un- 
just laws, and in this way suffer more from the power to 
abuse than from the abuse of power. 

" So long as oppression is in violence of law it is compara- 
tively weak; the better element of human nature is aroused, 
and even in failure there is that development of manhood that 
is a triumph. But when the foimtain of justice is poisoned, 
and that which should strengthen really destroys all hope, 
courage and endurance are sapped out of us. The law is de- 
graded. We feel a bitter contempt for that which should pro- 
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tect but really oppresses. When the robes of office cover the 
forms of assassins, and hide the hands of thieves, that anarchy 
so much dreaded and preached against is upon us. 

** When Christian civilization shall cast aside all of Caesar- 
ism, when the church of Christ shall cleanse itself of the blind- 
ing superstitions of a barbarous past, and cast aside the dark 
dogmas of the scholastic age, the rule of life will be tha^ which 
Christ taught us; and if we cannot be as perfect as the Son of 
Man, we can at least make such efforts in that direction as 
to make us worthy of His divine love and infimte tenderness 
and heavenly aid. 

** It is not the wordy worship of God that is to save us, but 
the love of our blessed Redeemer, Christ. Had the worship of 
God alone been sufficient to us, His Son would never have been 
sent upon that wonderful mission of suffering and death. We 
have made God human, that we might comprehend Him; we 
made Him inhuman that He might accord with the angry God 
of the Jews ; we have relegated Him to a profound mystery in 
the Trinity, and through all unconscious of our feeble blas- 
phemy. We are called upon to obey and not know God, 
and our real religion is in our knowledge of the meek and pa- 
tient Saviour, with a love that takes in all living things for our 
own sake, for we sanctify our Maker when we purify the heart. 

" Again, the civilization of Csesarism teaches that marriage 
is not a sacrament but a civil contract. The very source of 
divine life is corrupted in this, and the church blesses what in 
reality is legalized adultery. There is no union, however mon- 
strous and imnatural, that the law does not sanction and the 
church sustain. Decrepit age is joined to blooming youth, 
sin wedded to innocence, and generous impulse to cold selfish- 
ness ; and the law enforces what the minister sanctifies. As it 
is not what God joins but what worldly interest dictates, the 
divorce that really accompanies the marriage ceremony is no 
violation of the divine command. 

** The civilization of Csesarism never rises above the animal 
passions and the selfish instincts it seeks to refine and make 
acceptable. On such foundation it is imi>ossible to build the 
Christian home ; and without the Christian home society has 
no virtue, and the state no sense of justice and no stability. 

** But Ix'foro we can return to God and take up the divine 
mission where our Saviour laid it down in death, we must dear 
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ourselves of the superstitious fear that forbids our questioning 
that which appears of God because it appears old. To the true 
searcher of the truth there is no antiquity. When a man is 
bom, the world begins ; when a man dies, the world ends. To 
each is given the lantern of reason and the staff of faith, to 
grope his way through shadows to his grave. Why should 
he fear the shadows, when the grave has him all the days of 
his life? Can aught else happen more terrible than this? We 
follow the Saviour when we cease to worship shadows and fear 
the imknown, and we win heaven when we win through love 
our fellow-men. 

** An eloquent divine has said : VWhat is the sense of gather- 
ing about one such profusion of what one cannot use? Why 
should a man toil all his life to save up a thousand coats, when 
he can -wear but one? ' The case is not correctly stated. The 
question were nearer the point if it were asked. Why should a 
man accumulate a thousand coats when he cannot wear one? 
In the midst of all this wearing apparel he walks naked. The 
dog in the manger has been held before us, through the cen- 
turies, as an illustration of meanness. But the dog did not 
make the hay he guarded, and probably of it made his bed. 
What would be thought of the unreasoning selfishness and 
greed of a dog that wore his life out in filling a mow he could 
not eat or sleep in, and fought to prevent others from eating or 
using as a shelter? 

**Our social system has enough reason at its base to make it 
meaner than the instincts of the lower animals, and enough of 
instiDCt to shut out Christianity. Our Lord and Saviour, while 
on earth the gentlest and kindest of beings, grew furious in 
his wrath at hypocrites, who wore the garb of God to cover 
their sins, and the rich man. He shuts the gates of heaven 
against the latter. The truth is, the rich man shuts them 
against himself. Indeed it is doubtful if, when he ends his grub- 
bing for gain on earth, enough soul will be left to bless or ban. 
" Be that as it may, half the crime and quite all the misery 
from which humanity suffers come from a social system that 
floats like an iceberg, with three fourths of it under water. We 
call it the culture of entei^prise, when it is only the gospel of 
greed. If it were built on reason and the teaching of Christ, 
glory to Grod on high, and peace and good-will to men on earth, 
we might not abolish poverty and suppress crime, but we 
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would be moving in that direction, and at the same time in the 
direction of heaven/' 

Lillian bad read this from a manuscript she found upon the 
study-table of her father's library, when she was interrupted 
by his entrance. "Papa," she asked, "is this a sermon or an 
essay?" 

*^No, my child," he replied, kissing her tenderly, "it is 
neither one nor the other. It is my last will and testament." 

" What do you mean?" 

" It means that I have been jmd twenty to thirty thousand 
a year for certain goods I possess that I deliver from the pul- 
pit. I have other goods I consider far more valuable that I pro- 
pose leaving as a legacy to my people, to be enjoyed by them 
long after I am dead and gone—let us hope— to another and 
better world." 

** But why not give it now? Why should you wait such a 
long, long time? For, papa, you are going to live on and on for 
me until I shall need you no more, and then I shall be a little old 
woman, still sitting at the feet of my good and great i)apa." 

"That is aU well enough, Ldllian; but come sit ux)on this 
stool, with your elbows on my knees, while I tell you the story 
of my work and life. That is right. Now look up at me, and I 
will not weary you with my egotism. I was bred a minister 
to a sect that believes in what Bums called * the tidings o^ dam- 
nation.* My sect taught dogmas of a kind that made Grod a 
fiend, a Gk)d of wrath and vengeance. The shadows of heD dis- 
honored earth and cast a lurid gloom over heaven. My father, 
a good, tender-hearted man, carried a coffin, as it were, into 
the pulpit, and read the Bible written upon its lid. The deeper 
the conviction, the harder grew the heart. It was the salva- 
tion of selfishness in the elect. I made it my mission not to 
antagoniie the dogmas, but to rel^i:ate them to mysteries no 
man can comprehend. I led my people little by little from 
the gloom of God's wrath to the sunlight of Grod's mercy. I 
taught them to pray to a loving Father, and I taught my choir 
to sing songs of rejoicing and not the shrieks of souls lost in 
damnation. I achieved in part a great work, but I shall die 
before half is accomplished, for I had to move slowly and cau- 
tioasly. I could easily have spoiled all by attempting too 
much. We must build as we destroy, or our efforts are in 
Tttiik I seek to build, and build on Clinst As I read the sad 
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story of His sacrifice, He made the road to heaven out of kind 
ness, justice, and forgiveness of man to man on earth. All our 
misery, nearly all our sins, come of man's inhumanity to man. 
In our social fabric since His death, hell has built what the 
church has sanctioned. This bias to be rebuilt on the true faith 
and the teachings of Christianity. But I cannot live to gain, 
I cannot live even to see, the promised land. But I have sown 
this seed; others will reap the harvest. To aid them, I from 
time to time put down my thoughts, that I shall embody in a 
book to be given my people as a legacy." 

No words can give the rapt, adoring expression of Lillian^s 
sensitive face as she received her father's confidence. While an- 
other love had stolen into her being and bade fair to hold her 
captive in its sway, that which she felt for her father had so 
much of worship in it that it seemed lifted above competition 
with the other. It is seldom indeed that children are capable 
of such affection. Time comes, indeed, when the child has 
passed into maturity and has children to love, but then all too 
late for the poor parent who has gone heart-hungry for the 
love that is so seldom given when so sorely needed. Indeed to 
this blindness there generally comes the clay of the grave 
moistened by tears, that gives sight to the blind and awakens 
affection, with the despairing cry of ** Too late, too late." The 
heart that once could have been thi-illed by one loving word, 
one little caress, is stilled in death forever. 

** O papa," cried Lillian, **how I long to help you in your 
noble work !" 

**My dear child," he smilingly repHed as he stroked her 
nut brown hair, ** you can never know how you have aided me. 
But for you, Lillian, half my work would have remained un- 
done." 

** I cannot comprehend that," she said, with a look of in- 
quiry. 

'* I suppose not, Lillian. You cannot know, my child, that 
you are my little angel— the one bright, golden link that binds 
me to heaven. I have not, and never had since your birth, one 
noble thought or one pure impulse that was not bom of my love 
for you. Love has hghtened my cares, soothed my sorrows, 
and stimulated my noblest efforts. How I have longed for this 
day when, grown into womanhood, you could be my compan- 
ion and friend, as well as daughter!" 
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"I wish," she exclaimed, "I had more work to do. You 
know I have joined the Sisters." 

**Iknow." 

** Why do you speak, father, in that tone of them?" 

" WeU, Lillian, I never decry a good motive, even when I 
cannot approve of the act. So, while I have not encouraged, I 
have not disapproved." 

*^ Dear papa, you amaze me. What can he said against our 
order?" 

*' This: it is a feehle imitation of a had original." 

"The Sisters of the CathoUc Church a had original, and 
they doing so much good?" 

" It strikes me," he continued, ** that the good accomplished 
sinks into insignificance when compared with the harm done. 
The church seizes on the emotional nature of women to tor- 
ture and misdirect their womanhood. Taken from the sphere 
of home — ^home that is our one refuge on earth, and woman its 
ministering angel, who makes the home possihle— it is horrible 
to think of the dreary life, if life it Can be called, to which she 
is doomed. Then the entire idea is Mse. To nurse the sick, 
console the sorrowing, relieve the destitute from a kindly feel- 
img, is to prepare ourselves for heaven through purification. 
To do all this from a sense of duty, because it is pleasing to 
Qod and has a reward attached, is to create a questionable vir- 
tue, and really pays a premium on sanctified selfishness." 

Lillian sought occupation as a rehef from haunting thoughts 
and a dreary sense of disappointment that she had brought 
with her from the seashore. Instead of curing the love that 
distressed her, every effort in that direction seemed to deepen 
the attachment. In the whirl of fashionable life in which she 
ventured, the novelty at first bewildered and rather pleased. 
But there is nothing so vain and unsatisfying as the monotony 
of that life. The one reception or ball was a thousand recep- 
tiona or balls. The masculine entertainment so delicious to 
most girls was distasteful to Lillian. She was surrounded by 
admirers, but all were made up of weak young men striving to 
appear blas^ and old ones trying to appear young. No one of 
these entered upon a talk with her, that her mind did not le- 
torn to the de^eious hours spent upon the coast with Van- 
dyck; and while the weakly flow of silly speech went on, she 
found hercrif loentaUy contrasting it with the brilliant utter- 
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ances of her artistrfriend. A strange sort of passionate long- 
ing came over her to recall that dear, delicious past and at 
least to see Vandyke and hear his voice once more. Desperate 
at fiiidiTig this feeling growing upon her, she turned to charita- 
ble work as her nature dictated, and sought distraction in ef- 
forts to relieve others. 

There was at that time a Protestant order of sisters at- 
tached to the Bev. Melancthon Poundex^s church that was quite 
formidable as to numbers and curious as to mode of work. 
They were nearly all daughters of wealthy men, and so had no 
lack of means to carry on their charities. Nor was this work 
done in a depressing manner. It was, on the contrary, quite 
cheerful. Their uniform consisted of a modified dress of the 
Catholic Sisters, but not close enough to appear distasteful. 
About their fair brows bands of white were duly folded, but 
from beneath appeared locks to soften the effect of hard lines, 
and no power, earthly or divine, could prevent these maidens 
from having their faces as sweetly bewitching as bright eyes, 
roseate cheeks, and ruby lix>s could make them. Indeed the 
quaint garb increased tiieir attractions. They were known 
among the gilded youth of fashionable society as the Order of 
the Little Sisters of the Holy Bangs. They himted in couples 
through the business streets of the great city, and bewitch- 
ingly smiled simas of money from the brokers, bankers, and 
merchants who to other beggars were seldom in a giving 
mood. Then, two together, they visited quarters not entirely 
destitute or degraded, distributed stores, and gave religious 
consolation in the sweetest voices. 

Lillian soon learned that this was playing at being Sisters, 
and found that the work ran largely on tea and gossip and a 
search for the deserving poor. The earnest girl shrank from 
both and, immediately repudiating the patronizing manner of 
her associates, plunged into the lowest and worst quarters of 
the city to aid the devil's poor. The intense misery and its 
vast extent fairly appalled the girl. It appeared to her as if 
two thirds of the city were given over to destitution, sickness, 
and crime, and in it there seemed so little variation. Between 
the poverty-stricken home of the paid workmen and the foul 
den of the unemployed there was but little difference. She 
climbed dark, foul-smelling stairways to the poisoned air of 
crowded rooms where wretched men, women, and children 
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lived on malaria. She descended to underground habitations 
where from the gas-impregnated earth the walls exuded disease. 

The fair missionary was puzzled, too, by the close proximity 
of wealth and poverty. She seemed to step from a street of 
palaces to a thoroughfare of want and misery. The homes of 
the working classes, humble but clean and comfortable, that 
she had believed in, seemed to her to have disappeai'ed as if 
they had never existed. 

** It is the net result and upshot of our prosperity of which 
we boast," said Fhntbum to her one night at a dinner-party. 
** There was a period, yet within the memory of living men, 
when two millionaires were wonders to the nation. Then the 
great body of our people consisted of what we call the middle 
classes, made up of men possessed of enough means to live 
comfortably in steady employment. A man owning a him- 
dred thousand dollars in property was considered wealthy. On 
the other side of that class were the extremely poor — few, com- 
paratively speaking— made so through misfortune, idleness, or 
sickness. For one to starve to death, or commit suicide from 
want, was a horror never heard of. That was the prosperity of 
all. Now we have the prosperity of a few, and want among the 
millions. The middle class has disintegrated, the few passing 
to that of the very rich, the many to that of the very poor." 

** What is the meaning of it?" asked Lillian. 

"It is the old, old story, worn threadbare in Europe," as- 
sumed Flintbum, '*and new only to us. The only difference 
is that while the growth of such prosperity abroad has been 
slow, with us it has been so rapid as to be disturbing. In 
Europe the pauper is bom through generations to an inherit- 
ance of suffering and an inheritance of submission. Now it 
has been so suddenly thrust upon us that the masses feel as if 
they were being robbed." 

" I read something of that kind written by my father," said 
Lillian. 

** Indeed, "responded Flintbum. " Is it a lecture or a book, 
and when will it appear?" 

** I cannot answer either question, and perhaps I am wrong 
in mentioning it at all. He spoke as if its appearance were in 
the far future." 

** A work of that sort," continued Flintbum, *' would have 
a.wide and deep influence. He is so popular with the people. 
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Indeed it is rare to find one {Mssessed of his great intclhx?t and 
his devotion to reform, in such popular favor. The refumiera 
as a general thing are not liked.** 

Flintbum said what he honestly thought and with no selfish 
design lying back of his words; and yet in so doing pleascnl 
the fair T.iHi^ti in a way he little dreamed of. 

'^ You think my father is so liked?** she asked, and a flush 
of color deepened the tint upon her eheek, whUe a look of 
tenderness came into her eyes. 

**I think so; yes," he replied. "See, there are fourteen 
'people at this dinner. They are all more or less dLstingiiibhed. 
Now they are all talking about you." 

"About me?" 

"As the only child of Melancthon Poundex." 

" That is complimenting my father at my expense, is it 
notf ' asked the girl, no wise offended. 

•* Let the princess be never so fair, and full of grace, she 
loses nothing by being daughter of the king." 

The road to Ldllian^s heart lay through her lovo for her 
Either. For a time the dear girl lost all thought of the rocky 
coast and the little drama enacted there in the past summer, 
and she was driven home with her aunt full of a pleasant re- 
membrance of the diplomatic Flintbum. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE DISTTJRBING ELEMENT. 

When the mutual friend, Fassett, terminated his peaceful 
mission and had, as he believed, buried the mlRchief out of 
sight, he did not take into consideration a disturbing element 
destined to undo all his Christian work. He did not know of 
it, even. We doubt whether he would have despaii^ed of con- 
trolling that also, for Peter was desperate and his desperation 
gave him courage. But while he had all the parties together, 
and even committed them to a treaty in waiting to send Julius 
out on a lecturing tour in behalf of the Grand Patent Screw and 
Pod-Auger National Thoroughfare, and had aroused Mrs. JuUus 
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to the fitting religious enthusiasm for the heathen of the in- 
terior of Africa, the disturbing element, under shorii hair, a 
round hat, and a picturesque costume, was on its way to an in- 
terview with the Eev. Mr. Poundex. 

Our hero was more surprised than gratified when, after a 
card engraved " Mrs. Octavia Brown," that peculiar specimen 
of female reform swept into his presence. He could not but 
admire the handsome face and superb figure of the woman 
who, in notoriety at least, shared with him the public atten- 
tion. 

" I will not be called on to apologize for my intrusion," she 
said after being coldly but politely helped to a chair, *' after I 
have stated my business; for it is on business that I have come 
to you." 

'*No apology is necessary, madam, let the object of your 
business be what it may," the divine gallantly responded, im- 
pressed by the intellectual beauty which illuminated the face 
of the strange visitor. 

" You are a great teacher," she continued; " you teach the 
better law of love, and your eloquence carries out to the world 
the comfort of a kind nature." 

He bowed deprecatingly to the compHment. 

*' I have long felt it my duty to sohcit your powerful ef- 
forts in behalf of a suffering class that lies outside your pres- 
ent influence — a class abused and degraded these thousands 
of years— a part of miserable humanity against whom all the 
laws are levelled to prosecute while men persecute, and for 
whom our Saviour Himself, until now, does not seem to have 
died." 

*' And this class is—?" he asked hesitatingly, 

" Woman," she answered. 

'* Really, I cannot understand." 

"I cannot pay your thoughtful, brave mind the poor com- 
pliment," she continued, "to beheve that you fail to compre- 
hend me. You know that woman is dragged at the heels of 
progress. She is there because she cannot be gotten rid of; 
there on sufferance, a necessary evil that cannot be wiped 
out, but uncared for as far as that is possible. I will not oc- 
<5upy your time with telling you that she is benumbed in 
mind and crippled in body by unjust usages and laws that 
prohibit the freedom and healthy responsibility that comes of 
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equality, for that you know. You know that when young and 
beautiful she is a plaything, when old a slave. But I come to 
appeal to you in behalf of a x)opulation, yes, a multitude of 
human beings, driven by want and abuse beyond the pale of 
law and Christian humanity." 

** You refer to fallen women." 

" Fallen women!" she said with scorn. ** One virtue saves 
a man; the loss of one ruins a woman. A man, if he be 
brave, or truthful, or sober, or strong in any one of the code 
of morals made for himself, retains respect; yes, he remains a 
gentleman, God help us; but a woman, if she lose her chastity 
or is suspected of its loss, is thrown beyond the pale of law, 
human or divine. You cannot abuse a murderer if he be a 
man, you cannot rob him or cheat him ; but a &dlen woman 
can be trampled upon with impunity. Is this right? Is this 
just, or humane, or reasonable? Is it Christianity?" 

** I have long been aware of the evils you enumerate, but I 
cannot see my way to relief. What would you have me do?" 

*'That is the object of my visit. You are strong and pop- 
ular. Through thirty years of imceasing effort you have won 
the confidence of the strong, the powerful, and the love of the 
multitude. I want the use of that power. Become our friend 
and advocate." 

" Am I not that already?" 

" Oh no ! You preach from a marble pulpit to velvet-cush- 
ioned pews, where the rich and well-bom hide their sins under 
silk and satin and costly furs, where the fallen woman readily 
conceals her fall. We are on the outside, crowded into back 
alleys and loathsome houses, or, homeless, walk the streets to 
be trampled on, till the prison or the hospital or the grave gives 
us refuge. You have a large congregation; our congregation 
numbers by the thousands,— greater than all the Christian de- 
nominations,— and grows frightfully every day. Come among 
us ; give us your great influence and intellect. You are the fol- 
lower of the humble Jesus; follow His example. He lived 
among wrong-doers to prove that the most abandoned had yet 
the road, through repentance, open to salvation. His last divine 
words welcomed the thief to the heaven no one of your congre- 
gation, being wealthy, can enter." 

She ceased, and the reverend gentleman, after a thoughtful 
silence, said: 
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**I have thought and felt all that you utter so feelingly, in- 
deed eloquently, hut I have never yet been able to see my way 
clearly to a relief. The road is beset by obstacles I cannot 
overcome." 

* * And contemplating them, " she said, with a tinge of sarcasm, 
** leaves them impossibUities. There are good people in this 
world who consider reforms impracjiicable because difficult. If 
they were not, they would cease to be reforms. Had Christ 
stopped to consider the wars and woes that would follow His 
teachings. He would have left humanity to its fate." 

*' And what more could I teach in this than I have taught?" 

' * Pardon me. You have taught nothing for us. The wrong 
under your teaching goes on. Come out like a brave apostle 
and teach all that the loathsome doctrine that what at the 
worst is only a folly in man is a crime in woman can no longer 
be sustained. We are denied political equality. At least give 
us equality in sin, if you call that a sin which Christ Himself 
treated as less than a misdemeanor, and that you know in your 
heart of hearts is no sin. Come, now; I will call a great crowd 
together in some hall, and you shall preside while I make the 
argument." 

*' Making the argument, my dear madam, even supposing 
you to be right, but foebly helps on reform. To do what you 
want is not the work of a single night— no, not the work of a 
single life. One inch gained on the road of progress appears at 
the end of centuries of strife. One man with his axe in the 
wilderness is an insignificant, feeble object; a hundred years 
after, the wilderness has been changed to a land of prosperous 
Ufe, for a thousand axes have been continually at work. I am 
now a quarter of a century ahead of my congregation ; another 
step and I will be out of sight. What you propose would only 
be my sacrifice, without good results." 

" More obstacles," she said, rising. " I would have had you 
become our leader with all your strength unimpaired, but you 
will not. I will have you all the same. I will drive you into 
being one of us. You will be shorn of your influence, but you 
shedl come." 

The reverend getleman smiled. 

** You laugh at me. Well, we will see ; and I only ask, after 
it is all over and you find yourself abused and shunned as I am, 
that you will believe me your best friend ; for you will be hap- 
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pier retaining your self-respect under a storm of execration 
than now, smoothly preaching one thing while you practise 
another." 

And saying this, she went from him. 

** What an extraordinary woman I" he thought, ** the most 
remarkable I ever met. What does she mean? Mischief, of 
course. Whenever a woman does anything zealously, she is 
apt to be a fool; when she does it fiercely, she is sure to be a 
fiend," 



CHAPTER XXn. 

HUNTED DOWN. 

BooEN Grimes was too shrewd, even had his son Joshua 
been more prudent, not to discover that his little scheme look- 
ing to a separation of the lovers had failed. Indeed, after a 
heated discussion, the young man boldly told his respected fa- 
ther that his confidence in his Marion not only remained firm, 
but that he had engaged himself to her and intended sooner or 
later to make her his wife. The anger tliis stirred in his pa- 
ternal breast would have been visited in vengeance on the 
youth's head, but for certain hints the son threw out that gave 
a clew to the anonymous letters and taught him that his own 
son was the possessor of his dark secrets. Of course, in this 
state of affairs, he could only smother his feelings and try some 
other plan to accomplish their separation. To this end he 
sought an intervie^w with the unhappy girl. 

Had this hard old man possessed the ordinary feeling of 
humanity, he would have been touched by her appearance. It 
was not only the intense sorrow that whitened her face, but the 
expression of fright that seemed to flit over it, and came from 
her beautiful eyes in a mute appeal that was pitiable. There 
was at the same time a sad, weary expression that had hope 
only in a sort of helpless pleading, such as belongs to the weak 
and suffering. 

It is the style now to assert that there is some good in every 
one, however bad may be his conduct ; and that if we pierce 
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the outer accumulation of ignorance, ill-health, and evil train- 
ing, we shall find, somewhere, the genuine humanity that marks 
God's creations made in His own likeness. Time was when 
the human race was divided by thinkers between the truly 
good and the hopelessly bad. For the one we had a hell, and 
for the other a heaven. The Catholic Church compromised 
on purgatory. From this we have swung over to the other ex- 
treme. Now, while the best among us may have, indeed must 
have, some alloy in our composition, it does not follow that the 
bad must have some good in their nature. As we debase the 
gold in coin to lengthen its circulation, so the purer nature 
takes on the baser qualities in its contact with the world. 
Angels alone are angels for that they have no stomachs. Add 
a digestive apparatus that calls for food, where the hungry 
generations tread ea<*h other Sown, and the angel becomes a 
man. The same hand that created the snake with its poison, 
and the tiger with its appetites, makes for us hmnan beings 
without one element of goodness in them. 

If one doubts this, let such doubter turn to the great master 
and study the snake in lago, and the tiger in Eichard III. If 
any doubt yet remains, let him appeal to the better nature of 
the midnight burglar whose knife is at his throat, or study the 
humanity of a howhng mob. It is all so much sentimental 
nonsense. Nature is true to herself, and sustains the villain 
she creates, in his entire consistency of wickedness, as strongly 
as she builds up and sustains the saint. Eemorse itself is but 
another name for fear that we share with the wolf when 
caught and threatened with punishment. 

This was all there was in Bogen Grimes; and so long as he 
felt secure in his selfish wickedness, there was nothing in him 
to which the weak and suffering could appeal. 

**Myson seems infatuated with you," he said to Marion, 
** and I wish to know how far you encourage his silly infatua- 
tion." 

**I know that he likes me; at least he says so," was the re- 
ply. * * But I do not reciprocate the feeling, except to be thank- 
ful for his kindness." 

**You have a right to be thankful; but thankfulness for 
kind teeUngs does not justify an engagement such, as he tells 
me, you have between you." 

Marion opened her large eyes in astonishment. 
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** Engagement?" she said. " I am not aware of any; at least 
I have never consented to such." 

*' He says you have ; and you will excuse me for saying that 
I believe him." 

"I cannot help that; I can only tell you that it is not so. 
I have entered into no engagement. I never can. He came to 
me, kindly offering me his sympathy as a brother, and that I 
accepted." 

* * Nonsense. This is sickly sentimentalism. What right has 
he to mix in your affairs? Now I am a straightforward, 
matter-of-fact man. I can see that this stupid son of mine 
would be considered a catch by a poor girl, and it is not likely 
that she would stand upon any moon-struck fancies." 

*' Have you sent for me to offer this cruel insult?" she criea, 
her face coloring with indignation. 

**No; I want to tell you the truth, and give you to under^ 
stand that I will not submit to this imposition. I cannot con- 
trol this fool of mine, but I can control you." 

**K this is all you have to say, I will leave you. I have 
heard more now than I should have listened to. I thank your 
son for his kindness; I forgive his father for this insult. That 
is all I have to say,^' and she rose with much dignity. 

*'Wait," he exclaimed, ** I am not done. One word more. 
Joshua Grimes is not only a husband worth winning to a girl 
without means, but he will serve well to cover the shame of 
your Hfe." 

Marion shrunk as if struck by a blow in the face. Looking 
wildly at him as she grasped the back of a chair to keep from 
falling, she gasped for breath, imable to speak, and he cruelly 
continued : 

"Yes, I know your vile secret. I read your letters, that 
your crazy mother, who doubtless had written some of her 
own, claimed and bunied." 

** sir," cried the helpless and frightened girl, " have pity 
on me I I am nearly dead. Do not torture me. I am so weak, 
80 wretched 1" and the tears streamed down her pale face, un- 
heeded by herself. When a woman weeps with the loss of the 
womanly instincts that fetch the hands and handkerchief to 
her eyes, she has reached the lowest depths of mental agony. 
Gnmes, xmmoved, spoke again: 

" I have no wish to torture you, but I will have my own. 
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Cease to annoy me; give up your design upon my son, and you 
will hear no more from me." 

** I shall not be here long to annoy any one," she answered 
wearily ; ** a few more days and I will be out of your way — out 
of the way of all— of all." 

** Nonsense ! You are young and strong. You will outlive 
all this. But, living or dying, I want it settled. I want that 
boy cured, and I will have it so." 

" What more can I do? I promise never to speak to, never 
to see him, again. Will not that suflBce ?" 

** No, it will only make him worse. Opposition has already 
crazed the idiot." 

" What more can I do ?" 

*'Well, listen to me. I have told him all." She shrinks 
again. **He will not believe me, and I could not give him the 
proofs ; they were burned by that insane woman. Now give 
me the proof. Sit down and write me a confession." 

**0 sir! do not ask me for that; oh, do not I" and she ac- 
tually flung herself at his feet, attempting to grasp his hand, 
and, missing that, clutched at his coat. 

"Come, now," he cried, "this is hysterical and won't go 
down. Write me the confession, and I promise to use it only if 
I find it is necessary, and, whether used or not, to hold it 
sacred. But if you refuse—" 

"If I refuse?" 

" ril publish your story to-morrow." 

Poor girl! She felt that she was dying; that ere long she 
would be beyond the reach of all the ills that made her life so 
miserable. But the thought of the one who had wronged her, 
of the man she had loved, came in this trying moment; she 
would spare him and his, let the consequences be to herself 
what they might. And so she rose and staggered to the chair 
offered her. Taking the pen, she made the attempt to write and 
failed. 

" Never mind," cried her persecutor, " I'll write it for you." 
And he dashed off a brief statement. " Now your name. All 
right." 

"Can I go now?" 

"No; wait a moment." He left the room and returned 
quickly with a glass of wine. "Drink this— it will help you; 
and here is my carriage to take you home. Now don't be un- 
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easy; you are safe in my hands." Saying which, he handed her 
to the carriage and returning, rubbed his hands in self -con- 
gratulation. 



CHAPTEE XXin. 

THE UNSEEN AND THE DIM-SEEINa 

There is no class in our American community so isolated 
from its social and commercial surroundings, as that made up 
of artists. It exists in response to little or no demand, other 
than that found in the impulse of genius. Clustered together 
in groups for social life, they labor alone in studios, and hear 
the great world go roaring by, with the same dreary sense of 
desolation with which a shipwrecked crew on a desert island 
might listen to the melancholy moan of waves upon a solitary 
sea. Men and women of a delicacy of organization that seems 
disease, of the rarest culture and refinement, work on like^the 
silkworm, weaving about themselves that which serves for 
both shroud and coflSn. At intervals, aided by certain picture- 
sales, they make a raid upon the public, and exhibit their work 
to have people of culture, without means to purchase, crowd 
in and criticise. The dealer, with one price on the frame and 
another in his pocket, works off the picture in a way amply to 
repay himseK and keep the artist from starvation. 

There was a time in the dim past when a middle class made 
up of people possessed of little means and more taste were 
patrons of our artists. That condition has passed away. The 
trend of life in the United States during the last quarter of a 
centiiry has been in the direction of a plutocracy that divides 
our people into two classes, the very rich and the very poor. 
The wealthy, made such through qualities that are not. intel- 
lectual, have the same use for a painter or a sculptor that they 
have for a carpenter or a bricklayer. Possessed of no taste of 
their own to gratify, they build and buy for display. Our lich 
men do not have homes— they have show-places; and to find 
statuary and pictures to adorn their abodes, they employ 
agents who select and purchase for them. These agents im- 
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derstand that the value of a work of art is in the amount of 
money it represents ; and of course the galleries of Europe are 
searched and picture-dealers consulted for what the eventual 
owner is as ignorant of as he is of astronomy. This gallery 
costs many thousands of dollars, and represents a number of 
names known in Europe: and the world admires us for that. 

Of course, under this state of facts, an American school of 
art is impossible. One might as well attempt to breathe in a 
vacuum, as for an artist to prosper without patronage. When 
the market is omitted in any pursuit, that pursuit languishes 
and dies. To gain even a quasi-recognition, our poor slave of 
the brush or chisel is forced to produce the credentials of a 
long study in some school abroad ; and the less show of origi- 
nality and the better exhibit as a copyist, the fairer his chance 
of recognition and sufficient return to save from starvation. 

A soft, hazy morning of an unusually protracted Indian 
summer found Vandyke Smith at work in his studio, with 
three brother-artists lounging about him. The room was large, 
cool, and pleasant, in the well-adjusted light peculiar to paint- 
ers. The furniture, if it could be called such, was of the kind 
artists usually gather around them. There were quaintly- 
carved chairs, much worn and dirty; a sofa of Uke description, 
that when tried was found hard as the rock of ages; and the 
polished floor was liberally punctuated and softened by the 
skins of wild beasts spread upon it. Along the walls were 
busts, statuettes, specimens of arms (old ones), and rusty bits 
of armor. Among these, hung in their best lights, were some 
pictures of more than ordinary merit and not painted by tho 
owner of this workshop. Their presence could be accounted 
for by the fact that Vandyke was something of a picture- 
dealer. He had the habit of exchanging pictures with any in- 
experienced but meritorious artist he might encounter, and 
giving in the deal about what the effort he secm'ed was worth. 
He had a few wealthy admirers, and he was wont to work 
these paintings off on them for about what he paid in money. 
There was not much profit in this pursuit, but there was com- 
fort to the good fellow whose generous impulses had to be fed 
to keep him in health. 

Upon one side of this spacious room heavy curtains hid a 
recess that served as a bedroom. It had become a shrine to 
the artist, for its only adornment was a portrait, painted fi*om 
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memory, of Lillian Poundex. He had been singularly fortu- 
nate in catching the grave, thoughtful look of the sweet, inno- 
cent face of his love. Seated upon a fragment of rock, with 
her hands folded idly upon her lap, she was gazing upon the 
sea ; and the dim distance of the gray waters harmonized with, 
and indeed seemed to make part of, her wistful gaze. This was 
the last object upon which Vandyke looked ere he dropped 
asleep, and the first to bless his sight on waking. There was 
little of his life, sleeping or waking, that was not given to her, 
although so completely lost to him. Indeed, on the morning 
we mention he was painting a picture of Blacksnake Ledge, 
from a sketch tacked to the side of the easel. 

** Is that where you saved old Poundex's daughter?" asked a 
slender youug man in a velvet cap and a torn velvet gown. 

Vandyke continued a few seconds at his work, and then 
pausing, not to reply, but to study an effect, said : 

" Ab * old Poundex ' is not a term of endearment. Bob, since 
when did that eminent divine reach such an a^e in your esti- 
mation?" 

*'A little touchy, eh?" responded the youth, carelessly. 
"All right; let it be amended. Are you depicting with your 
able brush the scene where the female offspring of the theo- 
logical Poundex was rescued from a watery grave ?" 

The other two artists laughed, one taking a huge pipe from 
his mouth for the purpose. 

" If it will add any information to your rather limited sup- 
ply. Bob, I will say that I am," responded Vandyke, stepping 
back to get a better view of his work. AU artists, while con- 
versing as they paint, talk to the canvas. 

" Shouldn't think, old fellow, it was such a pleasant memory 
that you would care to reproduce it," said the little man of the 
big pipe. 

** Why do you say that ?" asked Vandyke, this time ad- 
dressing his palette, upon which he was squeezing some paint. 

** Because you risked your life, and got nothing in return 
but a broken head." 

Vandyke finished with his paint upon his palette, and then, 
again turning to his canvas, asked in a musing sort of way: 

" I say, who gave you that valuable bit of news— news I 
never heard before?" 

"Well, if you have not, you ought to hear Snirel, as I did 
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at the club last night. By George! he made a first-rate thing 
of it." 

** You may know from that there was not much truth in- 
serted. Whatever Snirel may be as to the nude in art, he is 
much prejudiced against the naked fact," Vandyke quietly re- 
sponded. 

** That's rather good, for poor Snirel is always painting 
naked things, whQe he drapes his facts in a way to disguise 
them from their father — the father of lies. But tell me, old 
fellow, did that pious family ever thank you?" 

*'I should think they did," answered Vandyke. '*It was 
upon that we quarrelled. By the bye, Quinton," he asked of 
the young man who so far had said nothing, '*how are you 
getting along with Ajax as a lightning-rod?" 

"That is certainly a new way of putting the classical defier 
of lightning. Well, splendidly. I have not only found a 
model in Pegtop, but a purchaser in Manager Morris. He' 
agrees to buy the work at a reasonable figure, provided I put 
his star Montague's head on Gregory's body." 

** By Jovel" said the youth of the pipe," I see now why you 
consented to our little mill. You didn't care how much Peg- 
top's coxmtenance would get knocked out of shape. You had 
no use for it." 

** Did you have a mill ?" asked Vandyke, indifferently, as he 
painted a gleam of light imder_the heavy thunder-cloud of his 
picture. 

*' Didn't we ?" said Eobert of the meerschaum. ** It was the 
sweetest muss I ever saw, and so comforting." 

**How comforting?" 

** We got up Sprunt, our disagreeable John Bull of a janitor, 
who was always sneering at our attenuated forms, and boast- 
ing of the many knockdowns and triumphs of muscle he had 
indulged in. We made a ring in Spencer's big studio, and 
invited Spnmt up. Oh, we had the thing all right and proper, 
and fought under Queensberry rules. We had seconds, and 
comers, and sponges, and things. When the two fellows 
stripped it looked as if the rotund Sprunt would knock Pegtop 
out the first round. Bless your soul I we had sixteen, and Greg 
was never touched. He danced around the big bull like a 
monkey on a hot oven. Bull whirled his huge arms around lik«. 
a crazy windmill, and when his second threw up the sponge. 
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the big fellow hadn't any countenance left, while Greg was 
fresh as a daisy. We gave Greg the gate-money, and Sprunt 
the arnica and plaster. Sprunt's a good fellow, for he might ^ 

have had us all indicted and the devil to pay. On the con- 
trary, he is rather proud of it and talks of going into training." 

** Your Gregory, then, is really a pugilist?" 

** I rather flatter myself that he is. Never saw or dreamed 
of a more perfect figure. He has shoulders that were meant for 
a giant. He is only five feet nine, and he tapers to his ankles; 
and such muscles 1 Why, they are knotted over his body in 
bunches." 

' * Send him roimd, " said Vandyke. * * I can use him, I think. 
It is out of such one can make pictures." 

*' I wish we had some process to make purchasers," sighed 
Bob. 

'* Never mind, fellows," said the smoker. ** Wait till our 
minister to Paris gets home." 

"Why," responded Bob, **he is filling his house with the 
old masters— black things— darkness made visible, to be seen 
only through the millions they cost." 

'* Oh, bother I I am not waiting for him, but for his accom- 
plished wife. Do you know that when she furnished their 
house at Paris, she ended the negotiations with the upholsterer 
with an order to add all the necessary pictures?" 

** And he filled the place with daubs." 

** Indeed he didn't. A Parisian upholsterer has more taste 
than an American millionaire ; and the artisan really gave the 
family the best pictures they possess. But I am waiting for 
that feminine end of a first-class mission. By-by, fellows; I 
must goto work." 

"And I too," chorused each of the others. 

The door had scarcely closed upon them, before Vandyke 
had removed the canvas he was painting upon, and replaced it 
with another, larger and holding a half-finished picture of a 
woman's head. Looking at the quaint clock that ticked upon 
a carved bracket, he wheeled a platform into position, and 
placed upon it a chair. He had scarcely ended this preparation 
before a low tap upon the door announced a visitor. It opened 
to his cry of "Come in," and a girl deeply veiled entered. 
Before the door could be bolted, she threw up her veil and re- 
vealed the face of Marion Salter. The exercise of walking had 
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given her cheeks an unusual glow, and but for the settled sorrow 
that seemed to breathe from her eyes and mouth, the yoimg girl 
would have appeared as fresh as her youth and good health 
demanded. 

** You are punctual to the second," said the painter. 

" I had to walk quite rapidly to be punctual," she rephed. 

*' There was no necessity for such haste," said Vandyke 
making preparations to begin work. 

*' Yes," she rephed, "I have two other engagements to-day 
besides the class." 

** You are working very hard. Miss Salter." 

** When necessity drives, leisure is not a pleasure," she said, 
imitating unconsciously her adopted father's sententious utter- 
ances. ** Besides that, I find reHef in work. When occupied, 
even as a model, I forget myself. My friends the artists not 
only treat me kindly, but they talk, and that is a great relief, 
especially when with you." 
** You compliment me as a conversationalist." 
" I don't mean that precisely," and the color deepened in her 
face ; ** the most of my friends seem to think it necessary to talk 
about me. They are very kind and mean well, but I am so 
tired, so tired of myself, that it is weariness. Now you never 
do that." 

**I was not aware of what you say," said Vandyke, smihng. 
" I will amend in the future, and be more artistic." 

** Please don't; and you must not think I was fishing for 
anything of the kind. It would weary me even from you." 

**It does not follow that because I have not made you the 
subject of conversation, I have not thought of you. The way 
in which you consented to sit as a model was odd. You stipii. 
lated that, when finished, the painting should not be put on ex- 
hibition or offered for sale— two considerations that would 
make the picture worthless to most artists — and then for com- 
pensation you insisted upon a small copy. All this excites a 
curiosity that I have not sought to gratify. Then you never 
asked the subject or what use I intended making of the picture. " 

**No; for I knew you desired my poor face and form for a 
Magdalen, and that it was to be one of your birthday gifts to 
that Catholic Father Carroll." 

Vandyke looked surprised. ** What you say is true in all 
respects. I wonder at yo\ir information. Every year I present 
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Father Edward a painting of my own on his birthday. The 
good man in return bestows my poor effort upon some chmx5h 
too poor to purchase paintings. As he makes no secret of this 
practice, I can understand; but how you come to a knowledge 
of the subject puzzles me." 

" It is simple enough ; the drapeiy tells its story. And I had 
better assume my disguise." Saying this, she vanished behind 
the curtains of the alcove. Vandyke was yet busy preparing 
his palette when she emerged. The face alone had been painted 
in, and the figure and drapery were in outline. The costume 
worn by Marion Salter was extremely picturesque and becom- 
ing. While the beautiful hair fell in neghgent confusion upon 
her naked shoulders, a wreath of fading flowers crowned her 
brow. A loose crimson robe fell away, leaving the full-de- 
veloped bust exposed ; her exquisite arms were bare ; and as she 
stepped Hghtly upon the platform, she was altogether far re- 
moved from any rehgious illustration that the wildest imagina- 
tion could depict. When, however, she pressed her crossed hands 
upon her breast, holding beneath them a portion of the drapery, 
and then cast her wistful eyes up as if in supplication, that the 
pitiful mouth made so expressive, there was a change that left 
no doubt as to the story told. It was the repentent Magdalen; 
and no face was ever fitter for the character than that of 
Marion Salter. While one read in brow and eyes a heavenly 
innocence, one saw it shaded away in the full voluptuous hps 
and rounded, softened chin, that seemed to claim alliance with 
and make a more harmonious part of the full fair neck and 
I)erfect bust. These beauties were blended and made one by 
a deep sadness of expression that frembled on the verge of dis- 
tortion. One seemed to gaze through gathering, glistening 
tears, while the full rich lips, slightly apart as in the expression 
of passion, gave now in the droop of the comers a look of awe 
and remorse. 

Vandyke painted rapidly, eager to catch the striking yet 
delicate traits of this rare face before his model should weary 
of her pose. 

** That will do for the face. Miss Marion," he said. ** Permit 
me to adjust the drapery a little." While doing this his hand 
touched her naked shoulder, and he was startled and annoyed 
at the thrill that ran through him. This was not helped by the 
blush that mantled to his model's face and the shy, downcast 
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look that foUowed. He was himself again in a second, and 
resumed hisnvork as if nothing unusual had happened. He 
continued for nearly an hour in silence. Then dropping his 
mahl-stick and holding h^ush and palette in his hand, he sat 
down on the edge of the platform at Marion's feet. 

** Excuse me, Miss Salter, for my curiosity,'' he asked: 
** what are my brothers of the brush making of you?" 

**I am in for an Ophelia, Juliet, and the Poetic Muse," she 
replied, smiling ; * * then for the class you know what is done. " 

"It must be very fatiguing," he said, as an expression of 
interest came to his face. 

"Very; with one exception," she replied, gathering the 
drapery up to her neck. " My Ophelia, Juliet, and Muse, each 
in turn provokes outbursts of impatience that are sometimes 
mildly profane when I fail to give the proper expressions." 

" Or the poor fellow fails in transferring it to canvas?" in- 
terrupted Vandyke. Marion smiled. 

" Then, to compensate me, I am given a profusion of compli- 
ments that are wearisome. Now you are content with me, and 
I find rest. I know that you are patient, and I believe that you 
are kind." 

**I am glad you think so," he replied, while leaning upon 
his elbow and looking up at his model. She returned the gaze 
for an instant, and then, casting her eyes down, permitted aU 
the repentant spiritual expression to pass from a face where 
the silken lashes half hid the heavenly look and softened its 
naturally voluptuous outlines. 

Vandyke broke the silence. " I have not," he said, " inter- 
rupted my work with much conversation. I shall have to be 
very industiious to get the painting done in time. But I have 
thought much." 

" What, for example?" she asked in a low, clear tone. 

** I have wondered at one so young and apparently in good 
health having a face given to such intense melancholy. It 
does not come from physical pain; and what cruel event or 
events could leave such footprints on so young and fair a 
face?" 

" I wish I could tell you," she said. " I have had a cruel 
experience, and my misery seems to be the necessity I am 
under of keeping it to myself. I am alone in the world. My 
parents by adoption are kind to me, but not kind enough for 
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the confidence in some one that I long for. When I came to 
sit to you, you were so patient, so gentle, so respectful, that I 
thought I had foimd my father confessor. But since then a 
barrier has grown up that shuts me out." 

** We must break that barrier down." 

She shook her head sadly. **I do not want to break it 
down. I would give my all on earth to be able to confess and 
win your sympathy and advice ; and yet I would almost give 
up hope of heaven rather than break down that barrier." 

** You speak in riddles," he said. 

"I am a very unhappy woman, if I do," she responded. 

Of course Vandyke understood the fair creature sitting 
above him; but what puzzled him was that mystery to each of 
us— himseK. He felt his heart throb, his nerves quiver, and a 
strange, insane desire seize him to clasp the girl in his arms. 
The eager, passionate look in his eyes, accompanied by the 
flushed cheek, told their story, and she asked: 

** Have you done with me this morning? You know I must 
hurry to Ophelia." 

The averted look and tone in which it was asked brought 
Vandyke to himself. Starting up, he returned to his easel. 

** I have not done with you, I fear, but I must try to work 
on without you— no easy matter, I find." 

Marion disappeared behind the curtain, and soon returned in 
her walking-dress, as deeply veiled as when she entered the 
studio. 

" I will be punctual at our next sitting," she said at the 
door. 

" And by that time I hope to break down that barrier," he 
replied, pressing her hand. 

** Then I will cease to be your model." 

** And live my — my friend," he replied, putting a pause in 
as if some other word fought for expression. 

** Never in this world I" came out from beneath the veil, 
very like a cry, as she hurried away. 
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CHAPTER XXIY. 

A SLiaHT OBSTACLE TO A SETTLEMENT. 

When Fassetfc concluded the peace between the belligerents 
he stipulated that Grimes should pay Salter ten thousand dollars, 
to recompense that brilliant youth for the loss suffered in vio- 
lation of contract. Now Grimes agreed reluctantly to the ar- 
rangement. It was in direct violation of his cherished plans 
and feelings; but as it again gave him control of the Rev. I^Ir. 
Poundex, and brought money to him as Poundex's only re- 
porter, he was content imtil called upon for the ten thousand. 
This he refused. 

On his return, while shaking his bony old hands in a con- 
gratulatory manner, he found Peter waiting for him. 

**Well, Grimes, I hope you are flush this morning. Time's 
up, and I want a check for ten thousand dollars." 

** Then I'm afraid you will have to wait; I did not agree to 
pay any such sum. I don't know why I am called on for this 
money." 

"You don't, eh? Well, I can tell you. All treaties look 
not only to guarantees in the future but compensation for the 
past. You did violate your contract. Salter has good grounds 
for a suit. He'll fetch that suit, and then all this nastiness will 
come out." 

"Let it come. I am not mixed in it. I won't pay Salter 
ten thousand dollars. I won't pay the idiot ten cents. There, 
now." 

" Look here, Grimes, I have put all my eggs in one basket. 
The basket is getting handled rather roughly. If it comes to 
grief, I am ruined. That I am going to prevent." 

"Well, I hope you may; but you won't do it out of my 
pocket. Go to Poundex." 

"I have been to Poundex, and I have carted away all that 
he has, and I have given it to Salter as my own. Poor devil I 
to do him justice, he would not have taken a cent had he 
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known the source, but he says you owe this money, and so you 
do." 

**No, I don't— not a cent; and I won't be blackmailed." 

** Don't be a fool, Grimes. By this arrangement you make 
more than four times ten thousand—yes, ten times. Poundex 
is good for twenty years' preaching, and you have a ring in his 
nose—" 

** I've got all the ring I want," interrupted Grimes. " You 
are wasting your precious time, Fassett, and mine too." 

** You say you won't pay the ten thousand?" 

**I say positively and finally I won't." 

** Will you favor me with a reason for this extraordinary 
and foolish determination?" 

"Certainly I will. This Poundex is a fraud. He's a 
whited sepulchre. He's a roaring lion. He's—" 

"Hold on, Grimes. A man can't be a whited sepulchre 
and a roaring lion at the same time ; and come to think of it, I 
don't want your reasons. You have none. You have long 
known all you know now about the star actor of our holy 
drama. You have made money out of him, well knowing of 
the rampant, roaring lion of a whited sepulchre. Now what 
makes you rear up and kick morally at this moment? You 
don't want to tell me, and I don't ask; but there is one thing I 
won't allow, and that is your pretended sudden compunctions 
crowded down my throat. It's an insult to my gumption, and 
I won't allow it. You can sniff all your moral indignation up 
your nose without sneezing." 

"Well, well, I am not going to crowd anything on you, 
especially that ten thousand. Salter is a man of great imagi- 
nation. Let him imagine he has my ten thousand and it will 
serve his purpose, the garrulous fool." 

"See here. Grimes, I am not going to be ruined without a 
fight." 

* * All right. Jump in. " 

"I will." 

"You have my full permission." 

"I don't need it. When are you going to explode your 
mud-volcano?" 

" * Toot sweet,' as the French say. I have a certain confes- 
sion that I am going immediately to have photographed, and 
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then ril put it under the holy nose of our pope and invite him 
to get." 

** How long wiU that take?" 

* * I don't know— a week or ten days. I'm in no great hurry. 
I like it. It tastes sweet. I have had the bitter in my mouth 
for some years." 

'* Since when?" 

** That don't concern you." 

* ' Not much ; but I know. It is since the death of your wife. '^ 

** What the devil do you say that for?" 

" Because I have seen it. Up to that event you were not a 
member of the Poundex church. Your wife was. Immedi- 
ately after she died you joined, bought a front pew at a high 
figure, and soon became a trustee, and you and Melancthon 
have been as thick as thieves. You are inseparable. Now 
what was the cause of that? You are not a beautiful woman. 
You are not cultured, nor pious, nor fashionable, and damn it, 
man, you are not agreeable. It don't take a double- reflecting, 
back-action electric magnifying power of the Lick telescope to 
see what you are driving at. You were working our Poundex 
until you could get the deadwood on him and then bowl him 
down. Well, I don't care; but I won't be knocked over, I can 
tell you." 

** Well, stand from under, then." 

** Oh, don't worry about me. Look out for yourself, old 
hundred-per-cent. If I don't make you squeal, my name isn't 
Fassett. " And so saying the said Fassett took his leave. As it 
was about the only thing he could take, having failed in getting 
the ten thousand, there was no special merit in the action. Peter 
had been quite defiant in his last words to the hard old million 
aire, but the threats had malice without confidence. He really 
could not see his way to a control of Grimes. Sitting in his den 
back of the oflSce, he pondered and pondered, as with thumb 
and forefinger he pulled at his tough cheeks. He did not talk 
to himself —no sane man ever does ; and while Fassett was a man 
to talk much to others, he never said anything. He thought, 
and his thoughts said : ** There must be something somewhere, 
if I could only find it. A man of his face and his selfishness 
never got so far along without putting his foot in something- 
something, yes, and something ugly. There are scars there, 
111 bet; marks of a steel trap. A man aa conceited as he is is 
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sure to overreach himself and get trapped— and a woman for a 
bait. No doubt, no doubt ; but how to find it in ten days? Let 
me see ; let me see. A man confides in his doctor, his lawyer, 
and some woman. Doctor— by Jove ! there's Pewkins ; been his 
physician for forty years — he's my man. Grimes came up 
from the slums. I'U go back to the slums and ^track him. 
Pegtop knows the slums— just my man." 

Peter touched a knob, and the knob brought a boy so 
abruptly that he seemed to appear before the bell rang. 

** Joe," said Peter, "sail aroimd to the Brown Jug and tell 
Mr. Gregory that I want him immediately." 

** Yep," responded Joseph as he vanished. 

Fassett had trained his Mercury in dirt to a rapid transit 
unknown to the organized delay that appears on the streets as 
messenger-boys. He had scarcely secured from the city direc- 
tory the address of Dr. Pewkins before Joe returned with the 
information that Mr. Gregory would be there in a few moments. 
Not long after the doorway was darkened by a broad-shoul- 
dered, erect man of medium height, clad in a pair of corduroy 
pantaloons, a flashy vest, and velveteen jacket. This was Jim 
Gregory, of English birth and fistic training, EKs hair was 
close-cropped, presenting a bullet-head, low in the frontal re- 
gions and heavy back of the ears. This head he carried well 
up on a bulldog neck that told, with his prominent square jaw, 
not only of courage but great staying power. He had a quiet 
manner and, so far as one could gather from a countenance 
marred by scars and a broken nose, a good-natured expression. 
He had won renown as a light-weight in the ring, and satisfied 
with that and the gate-money, was content to be idle, without 
the usual accompaniment of Uquor. He was, strange to say, a 
sober man, without being a teetotaller. Jim could carry a 
goodly lot of ale or beer without becoming intoxicated. 
Among the sports he was known as Pegtop, from his figure, 
that, being very broad in the shoulders, tapered to his small 
feet. These same sports spoke of him as being tough as whit- 
leather, brave as a lion, and owning the hold of a bulldog. He 
was also considered, by these same discriminating dealers in 
chance, as a square fellow. 

" Greg," said Fassett, after his visitor had deposited himself 
in a chair, and his derby on the floor, ** you know the slums?" 

** Bather," was the brief rejoinder. 
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" I expect to have business in the slums, and I don't want 
to be knocked in the head while at it. Can it be done?" 

** Yep, if you keep clear of the * cops.' " 

** What do you mean?" 

" I mean, cap, that when pious men and swells go slumming 
they employ the police, and in consequence don't see much. 
The cops are more scared than the company, so they don't take 
it all m." 

' * Well, we won't bother the police. In the first place, we've 
got to worm some information out of a queer old doctor. I tell 
you now I don't know what the doctor knows, but he's got 
what I want, and we must worm it out of him somehow. He 
is a vain old cock, and haslhis views. A man who has views 
Is not generally a pleasant sort of a man, but we must make 
this one think that we consider him sweet as honey and as at- 
tractive as a yellow-haired barmaid. If I succeed in getting 
what I want, it will be five hundred dollars in your pocket; if 
we fail, well, I'U pay your expenses." 

" All right, guvnor; you just give the wink when you want 
the applause, and I'll make the boards rattle." 

With this deep-laid and dark scheme against the good Dr. 
Pewkins, the two left the office in search of their victim. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE FALLEN ANGEL AND THE FRIEND. 

Melanothon Poxjndex sat in his study, leisurely at work 
upon the greatest effort of his life. He was of a tyi)e not un- 
common among brainy men who enter upon every work as 
the one great effort. A man never grows old so long as this 
enthusiasm continues. It means that vigor remains. When 
one begins to mutter, ** Vanity of vanities," notice has been 
served on him that he has survived his power of production. 
He may through force of habit continue his work, but it is the 
run of the train after the locomotive has been switched off, 
slowly decreasing in speed until it comes to a stop. This con- 
dition had not yet come to the renowned gentleman. He en- 
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tered upon his work with enthusiasm, and enjoyed it to an 
extent denied his readers but never his hearers. . That sweet, 
persuasive voice, when not pungent with wit, was singularly 
pathetic and held all hearers spell-bound. 

Smoking a delicately-flavored cigar, the cost of which for a 
year would support a poor family for at least half that time, 
his superb physique clad in a comfortable, padded silk gown, 
his shapely feet in superbly wrought slippers that matched his 
smoking-cap, he sat the beau ideal of a minister of the Gospel. 
It is commonplace and vulgar to ask one to imagine an apostle 
of Christ, one of the Twelve, thus incased and thus surrounded. 
And yet it is as legitimate as that which contrasts His Holiness 
at Rome as a temporal potentate, held in power by glistening 
bayonets, with the Prince of peace, the himable, forgiving, and 
suffering Saviour. 

This is not an essay, but a story ; and such reflections are as 
much out of place as the running comments of that bore of a 
critic who persists in telling of the plot and commenting on 
the character of a play as the play progresses. 

The Reverend Melancthon was writing; and reading what he 
wrote, and at intervals pacing the room, when he was inter^ 
rupted by a card brought him by the servant. The card read 
"Bogen Grimes." 

** Show him up," said Melancthon; and he thought, ** I wish 
some clever fellow would show him up for what he is." Plac- 
ing himself before the sparkling wood fire, with his hands be- 
hind him, he received this prominent member of his congrega- 
tion. When the prominent member entered, the reverend 
guide and shepherd did not change position, or offer Mr. Grimes 
either his hand or a chair. In pubUc the intercourse of these 
two men was apparently friendly; in private they made no 
concealment of their mutual dislike. Besides this, the whispers 
of some ugly assertions had reached the ears of Melancthon. 

The two, as they stood facing each other, presented a strik- 
ing picture well worth transferring to canvas. The one, in his 
f uU, perfect figure and frank, intellectual face and rich apparel, 
seemed a rare production of his Creator; while the other, thin, 
angular, with his hard, mean face, looked a thing made in one 
of nature's painfullest fits of economy and of the cheapest 
materiaL 
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The expression of the divine's face was that of proud indif- 
ference, while that of the brother was insolent defiance. 

" Gk)od-morning, Mr. Poundex," said Grimes, breaking the 
silence. 

" It is being considerably marred by your presence, Bogen 
Grimes. To what untoward event do I owe this intrusion?" 

**To a sense ^f duty, sir." 

**My congregation is to be congratulated on this new-found 
emotion. Since when has Bogen Grimes lifted himself to such 
a dizzy altitude?"' 

** Since the death of my wife, sir." 

" So long as that? You have strange i)owers of concealment, 
Bogen Grimes; no one has ever suspected you of this lofty vir- 
tue. Why is it that you so suddenly make me the discoverer?" 

* * Since I have become possessed of that. " And he resolutely 
thrust Marion's confession in Melancthon's face. 

** Stand back, sirl" exclaimed Poundex, thrusting the hand 
away. " I am not near-sighted. Give me the paper if you 
wish it read." 

Grimes thrust the photographed copy of Marion's confession, 
for such it was, into the hand of the divine, very much as a 
gambler would throw upon the table his winning card after a 
hard contest. 

"Bogen Grimes," said Poundex, taking the paper, " you are 
an offence in being alive. That you cannot help ; but in striving 
to be insulting, which is also impossible, you make yourself so 
very disgusting that I shall end this interview by showing you 
the door if you do not desist." 

** Eead that paper, and then say what you'll do." 

Melancthon Poimdex did read the document slowly and 
quietly, from beginning to end; and although his heart gave a 
bound, not a tremor, not a gleam betrayed his emotion. Hand- 
ing back the paper, he said : 

** I am somewhat acquainted with Miss Salter's writing." 

*' Of course you are," sneered Grimes. 

** I do not recognize her hand in this either in the body of 
the so-called confession or the signature," he continued, with- 
out noticing the interruption; " but I do find that of yours." 

** Oh, you can't get out that way." 

"You misunderstand me. I am not trying to get out of 
anything. I am only trying to see if you can get out." 
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" Don't you worry about me. Take care of yourself, my fine 
fellow. She'U swear to all there is there." 

'^I doubt it, for she is a good little girl and recognized as 
truthful. I wish to suggest, if your brutal instincts will per- 
mit me to say it, that when a man makes a serious charge, such 
as this, he does not go to a deadly enemy of the person impli- 
cated and pennit such enemy to cast a doubt on the statement 
by asking him to put it on paper. It looks as if one had done 
the writing and the other been frightened into signing. That 
signature carries fright in every line." 

** You are a cool one; but whenever a rogue falls to special 
pleading instead of indignant denial, he confesses." 

'* Bogen Grimes, I have to repeat that you are striving at 
the impossible. You think to insult me. You cannot insult 
any one; but like a certain little animal, you can be very offen- 
sive. This I will not permit. Now tell me the object of your 
visit, as briefly as possible, and then be gone." 

** Briefly as possible, then, I have you, you hypocrite, and the 
object of my visit is to order you to vacate the pulpit you dis- 
grace. I will give you three days to arrange your affairs and 
haul off. You may make any pretext you please. I will not 
iise that," pointing to the paper he had thrown upon the table. 
**If you don't, I'll expose you before the whole world." 

The answer to this was the reaching out to the side of the 
mantel and touching a knob. 

* * What's that for —the servant ?" 
"No; the police." 

** Call the police to put me out?" 
''No; to put you under arrest." 

Grimes's response was an audible sneer. It could not be 
called a laugh. 

«* I like that," he cried. "What's the charge?" 
"Blackmail." 

* * G<x)d 1 good I That's rich. I know blackmail. It has been 
tried on me. It is based on money. Where is the money?" 

" In sight. In your blind wrath you forget a threatening 
letter written to me when I gave that contract for my book to 
another, in which the dying delirium of your poor wife was 
referred to. This is but part of that. It is a poor little girl 
now instead of the dead wife." 

Grimes had forgotten the letter, and this reminder of it dis- 
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concerted him. He was no more of the nature to give any sign, 
however, than was Poundex. He braced up in an effort that 
Ponndex detected, and be was not slow to use his advantage. 

'' That hurts, Bogen Grimes. You begin to see that you 
have fallen into your own trap."' 

" It won't do, I tell you. You may put on airs, and play 
virtuous indignation, but yoiu: sins have found ^u out," cried 
Grimes. 

'* I have a goodly assortment of sins, but you cannot be my 
accuser. Bogen Grimos, if there is a man more intensely hated 
in an this crowd of a million than yourself, he has not been dis- 
covered. If there is a man more generally regarded as utteiiy 
vile and without principle than you, he too is concealed. I 
treat your interference with contempt and your charge with 
scom.^ 

*^ Fm not the prosecutor nor the prosecuting witness. You 
will change your tune when you are confronted with a wretched 
gill, once innocent, that you have seduced and ruined.'^ 

*' A policeman is at the door, sir,^ said Thomas, entering the 
room. ^* He says you sunmioned him.^ 

'' Very welL'' responded Melancthon ; " he may wait** And 
Thomas disappeared. 

"Needn't wait on my account," sneered Grimes. " Speak 
oat what you are going to da*' 

" I am going to force this fight. Now, you miserable wretch, 
you came here to order me out of my pulpit. You gave me three 
days of grace. I return the compliment ; you have my time. I 
give you three days not to make the charge, but to humbly 
retract and apologise.*" 

This unexpected audacity and reversal of positMHis was too 
much for Grimes. He lost his temper and began a senseless 
tirade of abuse, at the banning of which Poundex rang for a 
servant. The call was so immediately responded to that 
Thomas must have been dose to the door, with probably his 
ear g}ued to the pand« for Grimes^s voice bad risen to almost 
a shriek in his wrath. 

"D^miss the policeman, Thomas.^ said Poundex. '^Thedis- 
turbance is subsiding.** Thomas retired. 

The calm, indifterent manner oi the ministwr was simi^ 
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"Subsiding, is it— subsiding? You call tbis subsiding?" 
screamed Grimes. 

**Yes; you know in your soul, if you have one," answered 
Poundex, ** that you are completely mastered, and are at a loss 
to know what move to make next. You are covering in noise 
your utter defeat. Had you the power to hurt me, my first 
notice would have been the last. You did not come here with 
that worthless paper, not photographed, from any regard for 
me— certainly from no respect for the church. What remains? 
A poor brutal attempt to bulldoze me. Well, it has failed. I 
thought at first you might not recognize your defeat, and 
called the police. I see now that you know it, and from this 
day, Bogen Grimes, you will be as quiet as the grave. Whether 
I will permit this insolence to pass unpunished is further along. 
Certainly, if I do, it will not be from any regard for you." 

**0h no, certainly not, you hypocrite, you," said Grimes. 
" There is another person you do regard, and that is your pre- 
cious self." 

** Wrong again. I am not in the isisue at all. I laugh at 
you, but I have some feeUng for the poor, helpless child who, 
not knowing you as I do, has been frightened into signing that 
infamous lie." 

**Yes, indeed; a high, pious regard you have had for the 
poor, helpless child," sneered Grimes; **you did not frighten 
her into anything when you woimd yourself about her inno- 
cence for the foul"piuT)ose— " 

** Cease that, Bogen Grimes," said Poundex, in his cold, 
calm way, ** unless you want me to call the servants and have 
you kicked out of my door. You began by giving me three 
days to consider your position. I take three minutes, and that 
will give you time to go from here to your office without get- 
ting what you so richly deserve. Now go, you beast." 

** You shall hear from me, sir." 

** Doubtless. You make yourself conspicuous enough; but 
of this aflfeir I shall hear no more than I once heard of the de- 
lirium of the wife you murdered. You roared then as you roar 
now — ^but in the impotence of a fangless wrath." 

Bogen Grimes left. There was more anger than dignity in 
his exit. He gave the snarl of a tiger and the emphasis of a 
slammed door to his retreat. 

He had scarcely gained the street before a sense of shame 
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came over the minister. He felt that he had been wallowing 
with a dirty beast, and fighting the animal with his own 
weapons. The fact is that Poundex had in him a coarse, tough 
fibre. His refinement, therefore, came more from training and 
association than from temperament ; but so powerful were these 
that it was seldom and only on strong provocation that he be- 
trayed his real nature. 

If Poundex was mortified at his brutal conduct and sought 
to forget it, the feeling was nothing in shame to that which 
filled the mind of Grimes as he walked away realizing how 
wholly he had failed in his attempt upon his enemy. 

Poundex again read the photographed document left with 
him. * * What under heavens, " he thought, * * is the meaning of 
this mystery?" 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE CT7RRENTS OF THE OCEAN. 

Doctor Dionysius Pewkins was a man whose acquirements 
were so largely in excess of his brain-storage, so to speak, that 
they were packed rather closely; so closely, indeed, that there 
was no room to handle them readily. That is, he could pro- 
duce his knowledge, as it were, out of pigeon-holes, pretty much 
as they went in. They were not arranged in any order, and 
had no reasonable connection, when so produced, with each 
other. His intellectual processes resembled an old-fashioned 
corduroy road in which separate, loose rails made a highway 
over which one jolted, comforted with the thought that it might 
be worse, inasmuch as the rails, though painful to bump over, 
kept one from sinking in a bottomless morass. He was called 
**01d Statistics" by those who knew him, and rather excited 
admiration from the volubility with which he tumbled out 
obscure events, although it was observed that he had a way of 
remembering such events and forgetting, or rather mistaking, 
the accompanying dates and figures, so necessary to a correct 
knowledge of statistics. He was a rather portly gentleman of 
full stomach and red face, with not only a pugnacious man- 
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ner but an aggressive nose. When he stated a fact to an ac- 
quaintance he seemed to make an assault on his listener that 
tended to intimidate. Meeting a casual acquaintance, for 
example, instead of the usual remark concerning the weather, 
or **How d'ye do?" he would exclaim in a loud, determined 
voice, as if he expected conti'adiction. 

** Do you know, sir, what day this is, sir?" 
**No, really, Doctor— why, yes: it is Tuesday." 
**No, sir; no, sir; this is the anniversary of the signing of 
Magna Charta, sir, done on the banks of the river Thames, 
12th of September, 1642, sir. Good-day, sir; good-day." 

And the Doctor would stalk on, leaving his chance acquaint- 
ance in a state of humility that he had not home in mind and 
had on tap, as it were, such a great anniversary. If he were a 
man of inquiring mind, and sought to. refresh that mind by 
reference to his books, he would find the Doctor had been en- 
tirely right in the event itself, but considerably off as to date. 

Doctor Pewkins was possessed of quite a vast collection of 
facts that were simply the result of memory. He had one, 
however, that he considered a great fact, and was his own. 
This related to the currents of the ocean. The Doctor had read 
much on the subject of these mysterious currents, and found 
no author who so clearly accoimted for their eccentric move- 
ments as himself. No one understood the Doctor. Indeed it 
may be doubted whether the Doctor understood himself. But 
he would talk by the hour on this subject, and if any one 
agreed with him for the purpose of avoiding a contention on a 
subject that was not of the sHghtest interest to the listener, the 
Doctor subjected him incoatinently to a severe examination 
that would lay bare the harmonious person's profound igno- 
rance. This invariably excited the Doctor's contempt, and he 
would give the amiable individual to understand that he was 
an ass. If, on the contrary, any one ventured to cross the Doc- 
tor's currents from any point, he would become greatly excited 
and talk so vehemently that the police, if in hearing, would 
hurry forward to preserve the peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealth from being disturbed, if not destroyed. 

The indifference of the world at large, especially that part 
with which Doctor Dionysius came in contact, to the currents 
of the ocean argued in the Doctor's mind a low state of morals. 
The ignorance of the great discovery could have been borne 
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with, for that enhanced the Doctor's intellectual superiority, 
but the indifference argued a condition so brutally selfish that 
it assumed a moral aspect, and in this way he worked himself 
into the position of a reformer, and eventually connected all 
the evils affecting our social and political existence with an igno- 
rance of cuiTents. It was impossible for any one to broach a 
subject that did not lead the Doctor into his currents, and the 
currents once started, there was no limit to the vociferous dis- 
course, in which the formation of sand, the disintegration of 
rocks, the origin and effect of mud-volcanoes, and other strange 
manifestations of material nature were dealt with. 

It seems a grotesque exaggeration to say that the Doctor had 
a moral meaning attached to his currents, but such was the 
fact. He was a crank. By this we mean that he belonged to 
that class of men who believe that human nature is constructed 
as a piece of machinery, a coffee-mill for example, with a crank 
somewhere, that if one could only get hold of and turn vigor- 
ously, the wheels would move harmoniously, the sprmgs play, 
and the levers act all in concert, with great results. To some 
this crank is temperance, to others it is education; another 
class call it protection to infant industries; and we once knew a 
man who had Morus Multicaulus as a crank, and could not be 
made to talk on any subject but this food for silkworms and 
the mighty consequences that would accrue if the crank were 
once seized on and turned vigorously. His acquaintances, who 
said he was troubled with worms, would, on seeing him ap- 
proach, dive into back alleys and hide in unsavory locaUties to 
escape this zealous silk culture on legs. 

The currents of the ocean came to be the Doctor's crank, and 
he grew so violent at times that he could not give a patient a 
prescription without throwing in a current, even if the poor 
fellow were at the point of death. It was said of him, although 
a gross exaggeration, that he carried a revolver with which to 
shoot down men who refused to be enUghtened on these marine 
phenomena. 

Thus when Peter Fassett and Pegtop Gregory sought the 
Doctor, having been directed by his office boy to a neighboring 
restaurant, where the Doctor was taking his luncheon or 
dinner, they opened the conversation as usual by saying that 
it was a fine day. 

" 1 suppose it is," gruffly replied Old Medicine while settling 
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his ax5C0iint for the meal, "for about fifty people have told me 
so this morning. But," he continued, ** I'll wager some money 
that you don't know the great event that this day commem- 
orates, eh?" 

** No," responded Peter, ** unless it is the anniversary of the 
day on which Greorge Washington took that cold which en- 
abled those doctors to do what Great Britain failed to accom- 
pUsh— that was, to kill the Father of his Country." 

** I deny the allegation, sir," snorted the physician. 

*' Doctor, do you beUeve in and practise bleeding?" 

"No sir." 

"Do you believe in and practise purging?" 

"No, sir," 

" Do you believe in and practise blistering?" 

" No sir; that is all antiquated quackery, sir." 

"WeU, the three doctors who had old George in hand did 
beheve in the antiquated quackery, and bled and purged and 
blistered until the great patriot expired. Yet I can see in it 
the hand of Divine Providence." 

"Divine Providence be d d! sir," cried the Doctor pro- 
fanely, interrupting. " If you'd study my currents of the 
ocean, you would perceive, sir, that all creation is governed by 
fixed iaws — " 

"All but Buck SulHvan," interrupted Pegtop. "If there's 
any fixed law found to colHde on Buck, it had better be trotted 
out." 

" Sir," responded the Doctor, gazing in mingled amazement 
and indignation at the retired pugilist, "your remark is as 
ridiculous as your ignorance is profound." 

"Doctor," interposed Peter, " permit me to introduce my 
friend William Gregory, a retired pugilist who is famous for 
knocking the Hampshire light-weight out in eighteen rounds." 

" Meant no offence. Doctor," said Pegtop, extending his sin- 
ewy right. " What'll you take. Doctor?" 

"I'll take the pledge," responded the eccentric physician. 
" I never drink spirituous liquor, sir, before seven p.m. They are 
destructive of the coats of the stomach if drunk before meals." 

"Well, Doctor, let me recommend a lemonade while we go 
it in our shirt-sleeves on cocktails. I want you to explain 
them currents." 

" The great fact," said the mollified Doctor, "that accounts 
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for the strange movements in the ocean currents must be 
found first in the motion of the earth, and second in the play 
of the seasons at the poles. We have in these the centrifugal 
force acting on a soluble fluid more or less affected by mag- 
netic currents, and born of the calorie engendered by tropical 
influences; and when we analyze and differentiate the contend- 
ing forces we get at the primeval cause that puts mighty waves 
to flowing in the vast body of the ocean." 

** That's grand 1" cried Gregory, " it's hunkidory I Would 
you mind saying that again?" 

" What, sir?" asked the Doctor. 

** All that about the centrifoogal things." 

** No, sir; no, sir. I'll not waste my time on a man who says 
* hunkidory ' and puts the stress on the wrong syllable of * cen- 
trifugal." 

" I must say. Doctor," retorted the pugilist, " that you are 

d d particular. Perhaps I ain't got the silly-fugal bit just 

right; but I'll back you agin any man of like weight for sling- 
ing English— yes, I will." 

"I'm disgusted, sir," said the Doctor, scornfully. 

" Hold on, Doctor," cried Peter. ** My friend Gregory, here, 
is not a learned man, but for hard, soimd horse-sense I don't 
know his equal. He is struck, as I have been always, by your 
profound discoveries of the true and only origin and cause of 
ocean currents, only he has a rough way of expressing his ad- 
miration. I am deeply interested, and I would like to know 
how you account for the Gulf Stream, that seems to originate 
in the Gulf of Mexico and sets along the coast of North Amer- 
ica. It is warm, you know." 

"Perfectly plain, sir; perfectly plain," said the placated 
Doctor. *' Now take this to be the Atlantic Ocean"— and he 
emptied his lemonade upon the polished table. "Now take 
this to be the continents of North and South America"— and he 
seized Peter's cocktail, poured it out, and had caught up Greg- 
ory's to complete the demonstration, when that worthy caught 
his hand, exclaiming: 

"Hold on. Doctor; hold on. That's mighty good liquor to 
waste on a contment. Here, try this' milk;" and PegtoJ) 
emptied a jug of supposed lacteal fluid in the ocean already 
made. 

" I must say," cried the exasperated physician, "my pugil- 
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istic friend, that between your ignorance and your infernal in- 
terference, you have destroyed my demonstration. I can't 
waste any more time on a man plainly stupefied in his intel- 
lectual processes," 

"Look here, old Columbus," cried the enraged hero of re- 
membered prize-rings, *' maybe I don't know much about cur- 
rents and things, but I do know something about common po- 
liteness, and I ain't going to take this insulting lingo any 
longer." 

"Pooh, poohl" snorted the Doctor, "you are unworthy 
further attention. You are non compos; non compos, sir;" and 
the Doctor strode from the room. 

" Look here, Fassett: what the devil did old PilgarUc mean 
by calling me non compuss? I don't know what it means, but 

it sounds low down, and d d nasty, coming from an old 

coon. I stood treat too— even if it was a lemonade, a thing to 
make a cow sick. But what does non compuss mean, any- 
how?" asked Gregory, anxiously. 

" That is Latin for idiot, Pegtop." 

" It is, eh? WeU, I'm half a mind, to go after him and kick 
him." 

"No, you won't." 

" Why not?" 

" Because he's an old man and has a right to say what he 
pleases. Then, again, you will kick five hundred dollars out 
of your pocket by putting an end to the secret we want to get 
out of him." 

Perry was satisfied by this interview that if he hoped to get 
aught of any value out of Doctor Pewkins he must leave his 
pugilistic friend at home. With this fact before him, he 
sought the Doctor at his office, and suggested to the learned 
man that, as a pubhsher, he really was anxious to possess him- 
self of the wonderful theory of the currents. He led the con- 
versation in the direction of Grimes. 

" Now, Doctor," he said, " there is oldGrimes. I got a hint 
from Grimes. He is really the proprietor of the Trumpet of 
Zton^ and he told me confidentially that he intended to get 
Professor Proctor, author of a * Christian Astronomy, or the 
Lights of Heaven Illumining the Truths of Scripture to get 
out of you your wonderful discovery, and use it for the good of 
the church." 
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"Grimes did, did he?" 

** That is precisely what Grimes is up to. He wants to put 
another feather in old Proctor's cap and increase the circula- 
tion of the TrumpeV^ 

' ' Well, " growled the Doctor, * ' that is Grimes's little scheme 
of plunder, is it? Well, he'd better be careful. He may be 
troubled with a revelation, not of an astronomical sort, that 
will make him see stars." 

**Yes, yes," exclaimed Peter, rather eagerly, "you know 
something of Grimes that would make him hump himself." 

"A family physician," replied the Doctor, coldly, "often 
knows many things— and he knows how to keep them to him- 
self." 

Peter accepted the snub, and changed his tactics. 

Eccentric as the Doctor was, yet he remained the man of 
honor, and the tempter saw that it would be vain to press him 
upon so delicate a point. 

" Well," he said, " I care nothing about that, but I want to 
head the old villain ofF in his larceny.- And I will tell you what 
I will do. Doctor: I will fetch around this afternoon a large 
globe, with all the known currents clearly marked upon it, and 
as you explain I can take notes. If you satisfy me of the 
truthfulness of your theory, I will publish your work, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and in this way we shall take the wind out of 
Grimes's sails, and the currents out of his possession." 

It is needless to say that the poor Doctor was delighted. 
He consulted his engagement-book, and found that he had 
an hour to spare — unless, indeed, a lady on the list who, ex- 
pecting to add to the population of the country without, as 
usual, any precise time specified, kept the family physician on 
call, or, afi Pegtop would express it, " on tap." The hour was 
specified and Peter Fassett took his leave. 

On being joined by Pegtop, this arch-conspirator opened 
to that zealous athlete his little scheme. " You must accom- 
pany me with the globe. We will go into the house, as more 
private than the office. You summon him from the office. 
Now you must have a confederate in the alley, under the office 
window. There is an old accoimt-book, I have observed, on 
tiie lower shelf of the Doctor's bookcase. I know that some- 
where in that book we shall find Grimes down for a crime or 
misdemeanor. Now as soon as the Doctor's back is turned 
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you must seize that book, and drop it out of the window to 
your confederate — see?" 

'* I may be non compiis, but I'm not blind," replied Pegtop. 
But say, hasn't old Currents got a man?" 

By Jove, I never thought of that. He has no man, but a 
boy — Si weasel he is training for the penitentiary, or gallows, or 
both. You must get rid of him somehow." 

** Might chloroform him." 

*'No, no, that won't do. Gtet up some errand. You can 
manage it." 

*a'lltry." 

At the hour appointed, the two villains appeared at the 
Doctor's house, and after ringing themselves in through the 
Irish facilities in petticoats and most pronounced bustle, Peg- 
top deposited the globe on the parlor table and went for the 
Doctor. The physician responded promptly to the summons, 
and the retired pugilist found himself confronted by the office- 
boy, a homoeopathic dose of youthful depravity, whose pale 
face resembled in its expression an interrogation-point. Peg- 
top sauntered about the office, that had an atmosphere of 
paregoric mixed with turpentine, and flavored with old moc- 
casins. The boy's eyes— and he seemed all eyes— followed the 
intruder, as if he suspected him of a design to steal a box of 
pills. Peg threw himself into a chair. 

**Do you know me, boy?" he asked. 

** No, I don't; and that's not all," was the ready response. 

"What is all?" 

** I don't want to know you. I ain't makin' any 'quaint- 
ances this week." 

**Well, you're a smart Aleck. Perhaps you'd extend the 
circle of your acquaintance if you knowd who I was," 

** Who might you be, anyhow?" 

*'I'm Pegtop Gregory, who won the world-champion belt 
by cleaning out Duffy." 

" Greewhellikins I" exclaimed the youth. ** And what's the 
matter with you?" 

** That's what I came to find out. There's your doctor and 
mine, a-workin' at a globe this minute to find out in what part 
of the world my disorder is found, so as to get a special yarb 
from that locality to cure it with. What I do know is that at 
this precious minute I've got awful pains a-runnm' hghtning 
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expresses up and down my backbone. Got anything strength- 
ening here?" 

"Lots; but it ain't the sort of stuff you're hankerin' after. 
Could give ye opedeldoc and laudnum, but won't." 

** Look here, little run-and-fetch-it, just skull your corpus 
round the comer and get me a stiff cocktail and I'll give ye a 
dollar." 

**Gk) yourself." 

** Can't. Ef I'd try to walk now, there'd be yells and I'd fall 
down in a fit. Go ; I'll give ye a dollar." 

" Can't ; agin the law." 

** What law?" 

** Doctor's law. Mustn't leave these premises till the Doctor 
were in and sends me." 

** Bother! Am I to die right this minute before your eyes? 
Gtet, now. I'll give ye a dollar, a silver dollar ; and I'll tell you 
all about clearine out Duffy when I feel better." 

This last was too much for the pale-faced, medicated mer- 
cury. He started. **Hold on," cried Gregory, **take that 
glass the Doctor measiu^es his medicine in. If you can't find 
that, take his shaving-cup. There's a quarter to pay for the 
cocktail." 

The boy turned away, and Gregory, raising the window, 
gave a low, clear whistle. This being answered, the pugilist 
seized the old book, dropped it out of the window, let down the 
sash, and resumed his seat. ^In an incredibly short space of 
time the boy returned, was paid his silver dollar, and after toss- 
ing down the mixed drink Gregory said he felt better, and 
then entered into a detailed account of the famous milL The 
boy sat on the edge of the Doctor's old lounge, that had 
erupted into bumps at regular ijitervals and on the point of 
each there seemed written Macbeth's awful warning of ** sleep 
no more." Like the entranced Desdemona the lad listened 
with open eyes to the thrilling recital, only at times giving a 
glance at the silver dollar he held in his dirty fist. The pugi- 
list had gotten down only to the third round, when a man 
pale as a ghost and nearly breathless dashed in, crying out as 
he came : 

** Mrs. Sutton is took. Where's the Doctor?" 

Being informed, he ran to the front door and pulled out a 
yard of wire in his one fierce ring. In an instant the Doctor 
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rushed to his oflSlce, seized a case of instruments, tumbled into 
his buggy, and was heard rattling down the street. 

*' Well," said Gregory as he and Peter walked off, leaving 
the globe with the currents well defined behind them, **from 
the violence, not to say suddenness, of this call to Mrs. Sutton, 
births in these parts must be quite uncommon and trying." 

The two wended their way to the rendezvous agreed on, a 
low drinking-resort in the neighborhood, where they met their 
confederate and received from him the precious book. Peter 
and Gregory hurried to a back room, and closed and bolted 
the door. No young author opening his first book damp from 
the press; no newly-made bridegroom clasping his bride for 
the first time, when left to themselves, after the marriage- feast ; 
no, not even St. Joseph Smith when in the dark he saw the 
illuminated surface of the sacred stone that held the Book of 
Mormon, ever felt the eager joy of Peter Fassett when he 
opened the stolen volume. 

Words fail to express the dismay, disgust, and astonishment 
of the two villains when they saw the closely written pages, 
illustrated by drawings, and a title done in a bold hand which 
read, **ATr<eatise on the Currents of the Ocean, by Doctor 
Dionysius Pewkins, LL.D." 

''Well, ril be d d!" cried Peter. 



CHAPTEE XXVn. 

TEMPTATION OP VANDYKE. 

The Greek poets in the noon of the highest culture known 
to humanity gave to their mythology two cupids. One of 
them was of the earth, the lord of lust ; the other, heaven-bom, 
the deity of the purer and more sacred affections. The earthly 
god had little beyond animal passion ; his heaven-born brother, 
all the poetry and romance of a f eelin^^ that, originating with 
man, had its home among the gods. 

The modem Greek, developed in the French race, more acute 
and cynical than the older poets, asserts that this is a case of 
mistaken identity, and that the dark, fierce, unreasoning child- 
god of the animal passions is that same deity who sweetens 
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human life with its one magic touch of romance. The difference 
comes of culture. The little ruflSan of the animal kingdom is 
identical with the deity of the good, and, while just as power- 
ful, appears pure, innocent, and beautiful. 

Not content with thus amending Greek mythology, the 
scientist gives us the philosophy of the fact in saying that this 
keen, uncontrollable instinct was given to insure a continua- 
tion of animal life on earth. This existence is so dreary, pain- 
ful, and disappointing that, were one to realize what it is, such 
intelligent being would not only find life not worth living him- 
self, but would shrink from subjecting others to a like sorrow- 
ful existence. Now while the lower animals, indifferent to 
their surroundings, may be left to their impulses, man, cursed 
with enough intelligence to realize his condition, requires a 
stronger passion to control his reason and hold him to his des- 
tiny. When our first parents ate of the forbidden fruit found 
on the tree of knowledge, they lost their Eden in coming to a 
knowledge of what that Eden was. To remedy this and make 
life endurable love was given them; and while the animal 
passion remained strong as ever, it was idealized to an intellec- 
tual dehght. The flowers again took on their Eden tints ; music 
had a deeper meaning and a sweeter sound ; moimtain and sea, 
garden and forest, were transmuted into fairy ground. 

And yet the impulse is not only the same, but made more 
intense by the culture that gives it refinement. It is on this 
account that the more civilized a nation becomes the more dis- 
solute it grows. We read of the life of utter abandon that 
marked the fall of so many empires in the past, and find it re- 
peated in our later times ; and we know that its excesses are 
the sins, not of the ignorant and brutal, but of the classes pos- 
sessed of intelligence— in a word, the governing element for the 
time being. Eeligion can restrain, fear may conceal, and cus- 
tom condone this all-absorbing passion, but there is no power 
known to humanity that can regulate or control it. It is diffi- 
cult to beUeve, but a truth nevertheless, that the little Puritan 
noaiden, so shy, innocent, and cold of manner, has within her a 
volcano of passion precisely the same that animates the Bac- 
chante crowned with flowers and given up to a gratification 
scarcely one remove from that of a beautiful beast. It is this 
that transforms the delicate, shrinking creature into a fierce, 
aggressive fiend ; for the woman who errs through love is pre- 
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« 
pared to throw herself over the battlements of heaven in the 
sight of God. When a woman falls a meteor is bom. 

However, whether we have two loves or one, the same 
individual is liable to both, and at the same time. The youth 
worshipping at a shrine that holds the saint of his devotion 
may himself be shocked to find the lower form of passion mov- 
ing him to mad acts. 

The door had scarcely closed, shutting out TMarion Salter, 
when a revulsion of feeling came over Vandyke Smith. This 
not that he felt any sense of degradation in passing from the 
shrine he had made sacred to Lillian to the lower emotion he 
felt for his model. Lillian to him was not only a saint to wor- 
ship, but a memory. She seemed to have passed from his life 
as completely as if she were dead : and in the very desolation 
of his sorrow, he felt himself reaching out for consolation among 
the living. Marion was not only exceedingly beautiful, but 
her sorrow so strongly depicted on her sensitive face made a 
common sympathy between the two. 

The revulsion came from a startling recognition of his selfish- 
ness. The pale, care-worn face of his mother rose before him 
with the memory of her labors, sacrifices, and privation in his 
behalf, and with it the forms of his brothers and sister depend- 
ent for bread on his labors. The thought of abandoning these 
for the mere gratification of a passion struck him with such 
force that he felt ashamed, and drew back, determined to end 
then and there what, in the absence of Marion, struck him as a 
weakness. 

** 1 will finish the Magdalen without her," he thought. To 
this end he began painting in the figure and drapery. He 
worked for nearly an hour, and then impatiently threw down 
his palette and brush. **I cannot accompUsb it," he thought; 
*' I am utterly ruining my best effort;" and he put the face 
canvas to the wall, and for some time paced the fioor, his body 
responding in restlessness to that of his mind. In these un- 
pleasant exercises he was interrupted by the entrance of the 
Rev. Melancthon Poundex. 

One of the duties of that gentleman that occupied no little 
portion of his time was to respond to chiirches and societies, in 
all parts of the country, that called for his portrait to adorn 
their walls. 

Generally, the committee appointed to execute this com- 
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mission chose the artist; but of late the reverend divine had in- 
sisted upon submitting himself only to such as he might select; 
and,wishing to throw work in the way of the man who had so 
nobly rescued his daughter, he on this occasion brought the 
commission to Vandyke. 

*' I am glad to find you disengaged," he said in his genial 
way. " I have a demand for a good painting of a bad original, 
and I brought it here as a token of admiration of your genius." 

" I am at your service, sir," replied Vandyke, '* and I thank 
you for your kind words. What is it you ask of me ?" 

** Nothing but the counterfeit presentation of my humble 

self." 

** You have the right, Mr. Poundex, to call yourself a poor 
original, but I would not like to go before the world and utter 
that sentence as mine." 

*' I lack the words to pay you back a compliment so courtly, 
but I have that here which will probably save me the attempt. 
The trustees of my church have voted fifteen hundred dollars 
for a half-length portait of me for their new lecture-room. 
Will that be a sufficient compensation ?" 

" I shall be glad to do the work for one third the sum." 
" Yoimg man, never underrate yourself. Leave that to the 
world; and when the world makes its estimate, clap on a hun- 
dred per cent and the world will pay you fifty. If there is one 
thing more than another our American people admire, it is 
pluck and self-confidence. They will take a deal of bullying 
not only good-naturedly but with a relish." 

" The advice of one so able and experienced," said Vandyke, 
** is well worth heeding. I am tempted to be a bully." 

*'My dear fellow, you are better than that, you are a gentle- 
man. When a young man can turn a compliment as readily 
as you, the world is his. It is the warm atmosphere that melts 
reserve and wins liking. I am not done with business, how- 
ever. I want a copy of the portrait to present my daughter on 
her next birthday, and for that I will pay you fifteen hundred 
also." 

" I would be only too glad to furnish that copy for nothing," 
cried Vandyke, the color mounting to his face. 

" Oh no, that would be your gift, not mine. I cannot per- 
mit you to make presents to my daughter even through me. 
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You presented her with her life, and that is enough. Let it re- 
main as I say." 

Thus pleasantly hegan the intercourse of artist and divine, 
that grew closer and more agreeable as the work went on. 
Vandyke sought through study to catch the best expression of 
the noble face, and to this end not only drew his subject out 
in conversation, but attended his church to watch him as he 
preached. It is not strange that the fascinating influence of 
this remarkable man fell upon the painter, and that long be- 
fore the painting was finished he had learned to love as well as 
admire his sitter. 

Discontented with his work, and yet more so with himself, 
Vandyke neglected his Magdalen. He had written Marion 
that he would not need her any more, and had gone so far as 
to employ another model to carry the drapery yet to be 
painted. But there seemed to be a spell upon him. All life ap- 
peared to be taken from his picture and all enthusiasm from 
himself. At last he again summoned Marion to his assistance. 

"I tried," he said, **to finish my work without you. I 
found it impossible, so you must help me out." 

"Certainly," she briefiy responded, retiring to enrobe her- 
self for the sitting. When she returned and resumed her place, 
Vandyke was startled by her changed expression. The sorrow 
was depicted through deeper lines, and the look of a scared, 
hunted animal, that he had remarked before, indicated an un- 
seen peril threatening her. 

*' Please," said Vandyke, " let us return to the face and that 
desolate pose for a few minutes. I thought I had finished that, 
but a look at your face after this absence teaches me that I am 
in error." 

She complied with his request ; and at the end of half an hour, 
when he signified that he had ended, she asked to see the face. 

** Have I that frightened, hunted look ?" 

" Most assuredly ; but it is not fixed in your face as on the 
canvas. It wanes and disappears at times, and then returns 
again, so that it is changing continually, and in that change 
tells some strange story that I cannot catch and cannot even 
transfer to my work. What I have before me is not legiti- 
mate. Eemorse for past sins and a pitiful appeal for forgive- 
ness tell the story of the Magdalen. But what I am working 
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into this is all that and something so much more that it teUs 
a different story and makes quite another picture." 

**Iam spoiling your great work," she said sadly; ''that is 
the reason you dispensed with my services." 

*'No," he replied, looking at the picture and speaking in a 
low tone as if to himself, '* it is not the effect you are having 
on my work, hut the effect upon myself." 

** Upon you ?" she asked wonderingly. 

"Yes," he answered; **I had found myself very happy 
while you are here, and unhappy in your absence — ^a con- 
dition not favorable to successful work, and not allowable in 
our profession. So I must hurry through this gift to Father 
Carroll, and then, my friend, you will go your way and I mine." 

**Ifc is hard," she said in a deep, earnest tone, **that I, so 
alone and troubled, should be robbed of a little sympathy. I 
am in trouble, oh, such deep trouble, and need so much sym- 
pathy and advice !" 

" You have all the sympathy, Marion, my heart holds; but I 
cannot advise you, for I do not know the condition to which . 
you refer." This sx)eech, so elaborate, came from an effort at 
restraint, for Marion was standing close by him, and his feel- 
ing was so strong he could scarcely command himself . 

" And I tell you," she said, ** I would not break down the 
barrier, but make it so palpable that it would part us forever. 
I long for your companionship and advice, but I long more 
for your sympathy and liking." 

She was gazing up into his eyes with such a sweet, pleading 
look that self-restraint gave way. 

"Well, Marion," he said, " I will choose for you," and his 
arm was about her waist. "Poor little hunted creature, let 
me be your protector," and he drew her gently to him. " It is 
fate," he mimnured. " You will be my wife, and we will fight 
out life's battles as best we can." 

He strove to kiss her; but she resolutely hid her face in his 
breast, panting as if suffocating. " Vandyke," she said at last, 
raising her head but not looking at him, " I am not worthy to 
be your wife." Her voice sunk to a whisper in words from 
which Vandyke started as if stung. Marion struggled from 
his arms so suddenly that she sank upon the platform. 

" My Ckxi ! Marion Salter, what are you saying ?" 

" Nothing but the truth," she replied ; * * God help me, nothing 
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but the truth. I have come to love you so deeply that I cannot, 
if I would, deceive you. I am the Magdalen that you paint. I 
may be restored to Grod through the repentance and remorse 
that is killing me by inches, but oh, my love, my love, I can 
never be restored to you I" and she wept with her head down 
and her frame fairly quivering with anguish. 

Vandyke sat in silence before this agony that made him sick 
at heart. The shadows of evening began to fall upon them and 
yet her grief and his silence continued. In her abandon the 
drapery had slipped from her marble-like shoulders and her 
snowy bosom gleamed through the bare shapely arms that held 
her head, while her hands concealed her face. How different 
all appeared to the young man I He seemed to be looking upon 
another woman, and instead of the fierce passion that had so 
lately thrilled his being he felt only infinite pity. 

" Marion," he said at last, replacing tenderly the fallen dress, 
and tten gently stroking the shapely head, '*the Heavenly 
Father of us aU will give you peace. Don't cry. I love you, 
Marion, and all that I can do for you will be done." 

** You despise, you loathe me," she cried pitifully. 

'* Grod forbid I" he responded earnestly. " My only feeling is 
one of deep sorrow and sympathy. If you will be guided by 
me and go to the good Father Edward, he will lead you up from 
this valley of desolation to the sunlight of God's mercy." 

This speech had scarcely passed his lips before regret'fol- 
lowed. There are some tragic situations in life where pious 
words are as vain and irritating as the consolation we offer 
those in deep affliction from the death of a loved one. In this 
instance there was humiliation as well. The poor girl had 
thrown herself upon Vandyke, and he rebuked her by turning 
her over to tears and repentance. He could not have been 
more insulting. She rose. 

** Don't go yet," he cried, seizing her arm. 

" I had better go," she answered. ** I have made a grievous 
mistake, and to remain will not remedy it. You are too good 
to sympathize with a fallen wretch such as I am. I should 
have kept my miserable secret to myself, and retained yoiur 
respect, if I could not have your love." 

"Indeed, indeed," earnestly cried Vandyke, "you mistake 
me. Don't let us part with that between us. I had no thought 
of forsaking, or turning you over to another. Please sit down. 
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You don't know that my life is as lonely and unhappy as 
your own. I honestly sought relief in your companionship. I 
loved you from what I knew, and further knowledge has deep- 
ened my respect. Knowing all, Marion, I renew my prayer- 
be my wife, and I will devote my life to your protection and 
happiness." 

Vandyke, in the warmth of his generous nature and high 
courage, was as untrue to himself as he had been but a mo- 
ment before, in his religious zeal, seemingly unkind to her. 

** Come," he said, as she remained silent, **let me put my 
strong arm about you, Marion, and lift you out of all this tur- 
moil and strife." 

**No," she replied, gently disengaging herself, for he had 
fitted the action to the words, ** you are giving me your pity, 
not your love. It is kind, it is magnanimous in you to raise 
the Magdalen from earth, when you had sought an angel from 
heaven. But I cannot accept even the all you have to give. 
Let me make an end of this. I shrink from having you think 
me worse than I am. The fate that holds me down is a fate I 
inherited. I was literally rescued from the gutters by Mr. and 
Mrs. Salter. My earliest remembrances are of a barbarous old 
woman who starved and beat me — of her rough boys who tor- 
tured me, and my life was such a living agony that at last I 
ran away. For a day and night I wandered about these streets 
in rags, and starving. At last I sank exhausted upon some 
door-steps. When I regained consciousness I found myself 
tenderly cared for by the kind-hearted people who have since 
given me a home as if I were indeed their daughter." 

** I shall think better of them hereafter." 
" And yet it would have been better had I been left to per- 
ish." 

" You should not return their kindness by such a harsh 
assertion." 

** Listen to me. Julius Salter and his strange wife are good 
people, kind to everybody save themselves. But they are not 
of this world. They live in an imaginary condition, that is 
so false that it is wicked. In this cloud-land of theirs all things 
are shadowy and indistinct. The only positive substance to 
the eyes of Julius is the multiplied repetition of himself ; while 
his dear little wife labors Incessantly to make herself his equal, 
by studying subjects she cannot comprehend and which leave 
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her in a pitiable condition of doubt and unbelief. You can 
judge how in an atmosphere such as this my m^al nature 
grew like a plant in a prison-cell, feeble, pale, and reaching for 
light. The light came in one old enough to be my father— a 
man of splendid intellect, and so winning in his magnetism 
that his enemies turned to friends in his presence. He took a 
strange liking to me— to me, the poor, forlorn waif. I met him 
more than half way. I fairly threw myself into his open arms. 
Ere long I wakened to the wrong I had done myself, and the 
Magdalen had remorse. Now to that comes fear. You say I 
have the look of a hunted animal. I am a hunted animal. 
Shame and misery are on my tracks, and I look to the right and 
left for some avenue of escape, and but one is open. When I 
am dead the himt will cease." 

** Gk)od heavens, Marion, don't speak in that way I You must 
exaggerate. What earthly motive could any one have for per- 
secuting you ?" 

** If you knew all, you would know that I am telling you but 
the simple truth." 

** Why not tell me all ? I may help you." 

" That is his secret, not mine. No," she said sadly, shaking 
her head in the negative, ** no one can aid me, for no one can 
imdo the past. You did aid me for a moment in forgetting my- 
self. And I want you to believe me— I did not seek that. I 
never dreamed of it. I dropped into it. I found myself glad to 
come and slow to go ; for in your presence alone I found peace — 
in your arms f orgetf ulness. This miserable confession comes of 
that. I loved you too well to deceive you, and now that you 
do know, I love you too well to drag you down in a vain at- 
tempt to make me other than what I am." 

The intense pathos of this utterance lifted Vandyke, in spite 
of himself, into the same morbid, unnatural condition from 
which the speaker suffered. Placing his hand upon her arm, 
he said with deep feeling in his voice, 

*' What can I do for you, my poor Marion ?" 

The full moon, reflected from the tall buildings on the oppo- 
site side of the street, cast a bright light in the studio, and Van- 
dyke saw the pale suffering face turned to him, and she said, 

** I never fully knew what I had lost imtil I knew you; and 
all that you can do for me is to finish my copy of the sin- 
gtained, himted and haunted face of the Magdalen, so that I 
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can leave to him who led her down to death, and suffers no re- 
morse, a memory that will at last make him sorrowful." 

'* That I will do 1" exclaimed Vandyke, '* and would to Grod I 
could paint in a curse upon the canvas that would blight him 
at the sight of it I" 

'^ That you cannot do, and I am glad you cannot. It was his 
fault and my sin. I bear my burden with no complaint. I 
pray God to forgive and bless him ; and may Gk)d, if there is a 
Gk)d, forgive me my sins as I forgive others who have sinned 
against me. That is the end, I believe," she said, smiling 
through her tears: ** and oh, my friend, when I am gone, and no 
Marion will come to you and my painter friends, remember 
kindly one who had no hope but for your heart, no heaven but 
your love." 

Saying this, she rose slowly and disappeared within the re- 
cess. When she emerged ready for the street, Vandyke seized 
her by the arm, 

** Marion," he cried, '* you will do nothing rash ?" 

" I will be punctual to my engagements ; the Magdalen, your 
great work, must be completed." And saying this, she went 
from him. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

WHEBB THE OUBRENTS OF THE OOEAN OABRIEn THE DOCTOR. 

Our friend Fassett looked on life, not as a battle, but as a cam- 
paign, that had in it many defeats, that led at times to victories. 
He might be cast down by a disaster, but he soon rallied his 
forces and moved forward for another trial on the field. It 
seemed at first as if he had risked his soul and reputation in a 
criminal affair that had nothing but disaster written all over 
it. His first impulse was to put the learned treatise in the 
grate, or drop it in the river to be carried out to sea, where the 
said currents of the ocean might float it, if it survived, to un- 
known shores. His next thought was to mail it to the Doctor, 
with a letter from "a conscience-stricken burglar." While 
pondering over this last suggestion a bright idea struck its 
brilliant way across his troubled brain. 
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** Great Scott T' he actually cried out, ** what a fool I am ! It 
is precisely what I want. Holy Moses I I have been guided by 
Providence and never saw it." 

After this imprudent soliloquy he looked in the closets of 
his room, then under the bed, and, satisfied that he had not been 
overheard, he folded the learned treatise on currents in an old 
number of the Trumpet of Zion and wended his way to the 
office of his friend and colleague Grimes. Grimes was not in. 
One of the young men who ushered Peter into the sanctum of 
the millionaire said that he probably would not be in till late 
that afternoon. He had gone to meet a board of the Grand 
Tadpole Slackwater Continental Navigation Company, and 
afterwards he would attend a meeting of his bank directors. 

** Very well," said Peter, **I will write him a note, if you 
please." 

The young man pla<5ed a chair at the table which held a 
supply of stationery, and left the room. The moment the door 
closed the deep-dyed villain began a close inspection of the 
office furniture. He tried to open the safe, but it was locked. 
At last his eye fell upon a case of account-books — evidently 
manufactured to hold those books. Pulling out several of 
these, he placed Doctor Pewkins's work on the currents be- 
hind, so that about an inch of the bound manuscript could be 
seen on dose inspection. This bad man actually chuckled to 
himself, as if he enjoyed the cunning wickedness of this dia- 
bolical plot. After this he dashed off a hasty note to the friend 
he was undermining and left the building. 

Calling a cab, he was driven up the city to the Doctor's office. 
He found the physician melancholy as Hannibal amid the ruins 
of the Carthage Hotel. 

" I am here. Doctor," the wily Forrest said blandly, ** to con- 
tinue our interesting studies of the currents of the ocean, which 
ended so abruptly yesterday." 

*' I am in no condition, sir, for such instruction," snorted the 
Doctor. *' And I'd like to know who that man is you left in my 
office yesterday." 

"That, Doctor, was Gregory, retired pugilist, who came with 
me yesterday and remained to consult you on a rather obscure 
disorder that has baffled scores of physicians. He lost his 
diagnosis yesterday owing to your being so suddenly called 
away. "WTby do you ask ?" 
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*' ni diagnose him I TU diagnose a thief , sir; that's his dis- 
order." 

" Why, Doctor, what do you mean ?" 

** I mean that my treatise on the * Chirrents of the Ocean ' 
has disappeared from my oflBice." 

"What, Doctor, did so valuable a book as that treatise by 
you disappear ?" 

** Yes, sir. The work of twenty years. I kept it by me to 
add notes from time to time. Now it is gone." 

** Well, Doctor, poor Gregory could have no motive to com- 
mit such an outrage." 

" Of course not; and my boy says he never left the office 
while he was there. But that boy is a bom liar. I offended that 
pugilist ignoramus yesterday, and I thought he had taken my 
manuscript to get even." 

** Oh, nonsense! He's not of that sort. Besides, he is not 
offended. He came here to consult you. By Jove, Pewkins, I 
have an idea!" 

** Well, hold on to it, for I haven't. What is it ?" 

** Why, I told you yesterday that Grimes was bent on steal- 
ing your wonderful theory for old Proctor and the Trumpet of 
ZUm, Thunder and tacks ! I remember now when I called lately 
on him I entered his office suddenly and he hastily stuck an 
old book back of some volumes in a case there. What sort of a 
book is yours ?" 

*' Looks like an old account-book." 

* * That's it— that's it exactly. You will find that book on tho 
third shelf from the comer. I saw it put there." 

**Isthattme?" 

** You may amputate my left leg with a hand-saw, Doctor, 
if I lie about it. If I were you, I would go there and have it 
out." 

** Yes; and I'll have it out with old Grimes— d d scoun- 
drel." 

** Thank you, Doctor. Damn him again. He's the worst in 
the business. He ought to be exposed. Expose him to me, 
Doctor; expose him to me— expose— " 

But the Doctor was gone. He rattled off in the direction of 
the city. He impressed the back of his old horse with the be- 
lief that all the wires of the city were calling for the Doctor. 
Dionysius Pewkins, M.D., carried more ill-temper to the square 
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inch than any other physician in the city. The faster he drove 
tiie madder he grew. Had Grimes's office been two squares 
farther away he would have been assaulted and probably killed 
by the irate physician. As it was, white as a sheet and fierce 
as a cyclone, he broke in on the amazed millionaire, who was 
at that moment negotiating a magnificent steal with a fat little 
Ilebrew. 

*'You infernal old scoundrel!" roared the Doctor. **You 
thief! you burglar! you hypocritical sneak! you whitened 
sepulchre! Give me my book, you—" 

** Doctor Pewkins, you're drunk," screamed Grimes in his 
shrill voice, rising from his seat as the little hook-nosed son of 
Israel crept down imder the table. ** You're crazy drunk. Go 
home, sir; go home and soak your stupid head." 

*' Oh ! I'm drunk, am I— crazy drunk ? You villain, give me 
my book," and he shook his fist imder the nose of his enemy. 

** Book ! The devil take you ^nd your book ! I never heard 
of your book," screamed Grimes. 

**You didn't, hey? What's this ?" and he tumbled down a 
dozen heavy account-books on the floor to bring out his pre- 
cious volume. Opening the first page he shouted, ** Currents 
of the Ocean — Currents of the Ocean." 

'* Currents of the ocean be d d!" piped Grimes. ** You 

infernal old fool, you're crazy drunk." 

"Old fool— crazy— drunk !" roared back the Doctor. "I'll 
get even with you, you foul, imwitted, lying old thief. I'll have 
you arrested for larcency— for burglary — for bastardy. Oh, 
I know you !" 

' * Get out of here. Get out of here !" yelled Grimes and made 
a rush at the Doctor. 

How this collision might have terminated is hard to say, 
but it took an odd turn ; for the corpulent Jew under the table, 
wishing to intercede and keep the peace, did so in rather a 
queer way. As Grimes made at the Doctor, the Hebrew caught 
him by one leg near the ankle and this threw Bogen forward 
with such violence that his head struck the Doctor in the 
stomach with the power of a battering-ram, so that the phy- 
sician was knocked breathless. Grimes went to the floor in a 
sitting position from the rebound of the full stomach, and the 
Doctor would have fallen on him had not a stout porter pin- 
ioned his arms and, assisted by four clerks and a messenger- 
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boy, ejected the would-be assassin into the street. It was the 
busiest part of the day, in one of the busiest streets, and a 
great crowd collected as the Doctor was shot out and, gather- 
ing himself up, climbed into his buggy and drove off. The wild- 
est rumors of '* the assassination of Grimes " flew from mouth to 
mouth, and as such reports affected stocks, they lost nothing 
in their circulation. Before night the startling intelligence was 
telegraphed to all parts of the United States. 

Of course in this dreadful confusion the Doctor lost his 
learned treatise on '*The Currents of the Ocean." 

Fassett wasted no time in tendering his heart-felt sympathies. 
With much apparent feeling he deplored the personal indig- 
nation heaped upon his wounded friend. All this was ex- 
tremely grateful to the feelings of the marine scientist, but 
nothing to the joy he experienced in being given the lost treas- 
ure which Forrest, the villain, claimed to have recovered after 
much outlay of labor and money. 

*'To rob a man," said Peter, "and then assault and abuse 
him for endeavoring to remonstrate, is about as infamous an 
outrage as I ever knew. This Grimes in his wealth has grown 
as arrogant as Caesar." 

** I'U take the starch out of the scoundrel !" cried the Doctor. 
*'His treatment has absolved me from all professional re- 
straint. Ill show the world what sort of a man he is." 

*' You owe it to society, you owe it to yourself, to do so. Of 
course it is nothing to me, but I am done with Grimes— our 
friendship is of the past. If I can assist — " 

**I don't need any assistance," gruffly interrupted the Doc- 
tor. *' I am quite capable." 

'* Are you certain of your facts, Doctor ? Grimes is a cun- 
ning, cautious old weasel, not to be caught napping." 

"You shall see, sir," responded Doctor Pewkins; and rising, 
he unlocked and opened a bookcase. After a moment's ex- 
amination he took down an old volume of accounts and opened 
the carefully written index; then he turned over almost en 
masse the leaves, that had come to be so worn and supple 
that one could throw over fifty or a hundred pages at once. 
The Doctor ran his brown knotty forefinger down the line of 
dates. 

" There," he said, " there it is— that holds the evidence. You 
see by the date that it is precisely twenty years since I made 
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the entry. All that time I have kept the secret under lock and 
key, and would have gone to my grave with it hidden in my 
heart, but for this foul treatment." 

Fassett eagerly read the few lines that told of attendance on 
M. H. for S., charge $300. This was all. The inquiring friend 
looked at the Doctor. 

" Many years since, when I was new to the practice, I made 
the acquaintance of that old ruffian Grimes through a patient 
I had in the person of a widow woman of limited means, the 
mother of a young daughter. She was very pretty, that girl, 
but of a delicate, shrinking nature, and to aid her mother she 
went into service as a copyist to Grimes. The mother was in 
failing health and failing circumstances. I got no money, and 
never expected any ; and I saw poverty taking hold as her dis- 
ease did : for as her strength failed, her fumitiu'e disappeared. 
One day, to my astonishment, I saw the rooms refurnished, and 
I was forced to take some money for my long and continuous 
service. The daughter paid the money. She followed me into 
the hall, and in a flmried w^y told me that a distant relative had 
died and left them some means. There was something in the 
girl's ipanner that informed me that she was not telling the 
truth. While she seemed to have plenty of money, her dress 
remained the same. I noticed, too, that after that she spent 
more time at home with her mother, and when I would make 
any reference to their improved condition, the girl would 
hastily intervene and change the subject of conversation. 

** This was, however, none of my business. The mother con- 
tinued to sink, and before long died. I was paid in full for my 
services and dismissed. Some months after, my night-bell was 
rung violently, and on putting my head out of the window, I 
saw a hack at the curb and a man at my door. I was begged 
to hurry to attend a lady dangerously ill. I did hurry, and 
with the man was driven to a house some distance from my 
office. The man said nothing except * child-birth.' To my 
amazement, I found my patient the only child of the widow I 
had attended in her illness the year before. She too had died 
in giving birth to a daughter, and before breathing her last con- 
fided to me the most pitiful story of wrong to which I ever 
listened. She had been employed, as I have told you, to serve 
as copyist by that villain Grimes. He sought to seduce her, 
and, to save the life of her mother dying of consimiption and 
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want, she sold herself. He had of course abandoned her. She 
begged me piteously to take charge of her infant. I did so. 
I hunted up the rascal and made him pay me and provide for 
the infant.'' 

" The child Uved ?" 

"Some two years. He placed it in the care of a woman 
who neglected and abused the little waif, although paid for her 
services, until death came to the relief of the poor thing. 
There was a curious fact connected with this. I had been in 
the habit of seeing the child from time to time, and remon- 
strating with the woman on account of her neglect of it. One 
day I drove to her wretched rooms, and she told me that the 
man who had paid for the child's support had taken it away. 
I thought no more of it until I happened to meet Grimes, and 
inquiring for the little girl, learned that the story told me was 
a lie. He was yet paying Meg Burton for its support. We 
both saw the woman, and she was forced to confess that the 
little unfortunate had been dead some two years. She had 
concealed the fact for the sake of the money that was paid 
her." 

*' Have you the woman's address ?" 

'* I have what was her address some fifteen years since. 
Her present address, I imagine, is the bottomless pit." 

Fassett observed, to his amazement, that Doctor Pewkins 
had talked for half an hoiu' without once getting into the cur- 
rents of the ocean. He seemed in his wrath to be quite an- 
other man. But Peter now observed symptoms of the cup^ 
rents and, taking the former address of Meg. Burton, hastily 
retired. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS. 

The two paintings — of the divine and the Magdalen— of Van- 
dyke Smith progressed rapidly ; they were labors of love. At 
every sitting of each the heart of the artist grew more "tender 
to the one and fonder of the other. The model came in tear- 
ful and troubled to find peace in the brief hour given to her 
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work^ while the minister seemed provoked to an exhibition of 
all his best qualities of mind and character. He poured out a 
continuous stream of talk that either sparkled with wit or 
touched the painter's inner sensibility by its fascinating pathos. 

'* You £ire a Catholic, Mr. Smith ?" he asked one day. 

**I am," briefly responded the artist. 

**SoamI." 

"In what respect, Mr. Poundex ?" asked Vandyck, smiling 
as he put the question. 

*' In that which makes all sects one." 

"Not being a theologian, Mr. Poundex, I am at a loss to 
comprehend." 

"You have not made the subject a study, Mr. Smith, as 
you have your divine art, or your subtle mind would not be at 
a loss. Let me illustrate : You have many schools of art. They 
all differ in seeking to impress one thing, and that is nature. 
Now, rising above these antagonisms of detail there is a higher 
plane where aU are brothers — see ?" 

" I believe I catch your meaning." 

"To our finite minds a comprehension of God is not pos- 
sible. Any attempt at that is like looking at the sun with the 
naked eye— it is blindness. Feeling in our nature all the awe, 
reverence, and even love of the Creator, we cannot compre- 
hend, we dare not look at Him. The intermediate Saviour, 
the mortal, yet divine, interpretation is necessary. Now, dif- 
fer as we may as to which interpretation is the true one, we all 
unite in the one purpose that governs all. The simple shep- 
herds watching their sheep at midnight, who saw the Star of 
Bethlehem and Ustened awe-struck to the unseen hosts singing 
their psalms of life, heard in that hymn of heaven all there is 
of Christianity— 'Glory to God on high, peace and good- will 
to men on earth.' We can all join in singing that. Therefore 
lam a Catholic." 

" But I could not be a Calvinist." 

" Be not too sure of that. Dark and repulsive as that doc- 
trine seems at first glance, yet it holds in its gloomy depths a 
great truth, and that is the perfectibility of human nature. It 
teaches that we can, if we will, approach so near the Saviour 
as to be of the elect, and its apparently conflicting doctrines of 
free will and predestination are not more of a mystery than 
that of the Trinity, or twenty other propositions that make the 
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foundation of your Catholic faith. We are all looking at the 
sun through smoked glasses. Some of them are less obscured 
than others, but all are smoked." 

*' What, then, is your test of true religion ?" 

** That which is recognized in all reUgions— a worship of God, 
and a feeling of love that proclaims justice, mercy, and forgive- 
ness to our fellow-men. There is one belief in your church 
that I have ever cherished, and that is the veneration of the 
Virgin Mary. It gives a tenderness to religion that banishes 
hell. Our Saviour sought to Uft humanity to heaven ; the Vir- 
gin Mother, to bring heaven to humanity. She makes of mar- 
* riage a sacrament, and every home a temple to the Creator." 

These words seems cold and weak on paper, but, uttered in 
the strangely persuasive music and power of that voice of 
fascination, they made Vandyke pause in his work, and gaze 
at the divine in rapt wonder. 

"To make rehgion perfect," continued Melancthon, "we 
need not only the Fatherhood of God, but the Motherhood of 
Christ, as well as the brotherhood of man. Slowly through all 
the ages, since the mother of Christ left the cross to seek the 
tomb, the tender beauty of this motherhood of God has been 
growing into recognition, and mother, sister, and daughter 
have not only purified our lives, but softened this dark valley 
of the shadow of death, until we taste of heaven ere we in- 
herit its blessings." 

As Vandyke continued in the silence that followed to stand 
idle, his face fixed upon the floor in a brown study, Melancthon 
Poundex broke into a laugh. 

"I have no right, my dear boy, to take advantage of my 
position as a sitter to preach you a sermon. I think of myself 
at times as very like that candidate for Congress in Virginia 
in the old, old story. During his canvass an execution took 
place in his district. He was there electioneering in the crowd, 
when the sheriff, wishing to do honor to their Congressman, in- 
vited him to a seat on the gallows. When iKie condemned man, 
with the rope around his neck, was aske^ if he had anything 
to say before being swung into eternity, and answered that he 
had not, the i)olitical aspirant sprang to his feet and said if the 
honorable gentleman would give him his time, he would seize 
that auspicious occasion to state his views upon the question 
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that was agitating the country. In like manner I find myself 
injecting sermons into all sorts of occasions." 

Vandyke laughed, not at the story, for he had heard it be- 
fore, but from the contagion of the humor that came from con- 
tact with the divine. As he returned to hi& work he realized 
how supremely difficult it was to fix upon the canvas a like- 
ness^ from the many expressions that flashed, changed, and 
played upon that face. He recognized two separate and dis- 
tinct men in the form before him. He felt at times, he could 
not say why, that there was yet a third person, a shadowy, in- 
distinct character, that remained hidden somewhere behind the 
two that flashed out without concealment, one, or the other, 
all the time. God has written the character of every man 
upon his face, and the emotions deepen the lines. The trouble 
is that we cannot read readily or at all, and the result is that 
these warning indications are lost upon us. The begger who 
selects his victim from the crowd becomes a good face-reader, 
and a portrait-painter of more than average ability comes in 
time to look back of the eyes into the sitter's real character. 

Nearly all artists are cynics. This, because of their sensi- 
tive, impressionable natures. Owing to hard lines and cruel 
sneers, they assume a cynicism, more or less good-natured, be- 
hind which to hide their freshness. The quality thus put on is 
of course overdone, as all such assumptions are. The world 
detects the poltroon ia the bully, because the fellow overacts in 
the assumption of a virtue. But when it is a vice or a weak- 
ness that a man assumes to possess, the world takes the actor 
at his word. 

Thus it was that while Vandyke in manner appeared 
cold and reserved, he was really at bottom kind-hearted and 
impulsive. As he studied the face of the great divine, and by 
delicate touches of his brush sought to fix the expression of the 
features, he caught now and then a trait that told him there 
were depths behind what he saw that he had never fathomed. 
Vandyke was fascinated, and he would have loved but for the 
presence of that unseen depth that seemed to warn him off. 
light came to him at last 

One morning, with Marion before him, he was putting the 
finishing touches to his Magdalen, when a knock was heard 
upon the door. It was Vandyke's habit to open the door ajar 
and b^ to be excused. Qn this occasion he found the Be v, Mr, 
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Poundex and the church committee. He could not well dis- 
miss them, and so, begging for a moment's delay, closed the 
door and, removing the Magdalen, sent Marion back of the cur- 
tain and bade the visitors enter. 

*' Sorry to disturb you, my dear artist, but these gentlemen 
come to approve my choice and they, being business men, brook 
no delay." He then introduced the three gentlemen, who 
wore on their faces and in their clothes the livery of Wall 
Street, subdued by the livery of heaven as cut and fashioned 
by the Poundex church. 

The ceremony of inspection was brief, and approval unani- 
mous of course. The three millionaires expressed a wish to 
see other work of the artist, and Vandyke turned several 
specimens from the wall for private exhibition, and among the 
rest the Magdalen. This brought forth a burst of applause, and 
a wish to know if the painting were for sale. 

** The original has been disposed of," said Vandyke. 

" This, then, is a copy?" asked a conamiteeman. 

** Yes; and it too is disposed of," responded Vandyke. 

" I believe it is mine as a gift," said Poundex. 

The depths, hitherto suspected by Vandyke, were revealed 
as by a flash of lightning, and the monsters swimming therein 
so shocked and startled him that not only his face changed, 
but his manner seemed suddenly to freeze into stiffness. Me- 
lancthon happened to be looking at the artist, and could not 
help marking the change. Vandyke abruptly turned the 
painting to the wall, and stood looking as if the hourfor closing 
had arrived. Whether the committee took the hint or not, they 
took their leave. Poundex excused himself from accompany- 
ing them, on a plea of business with Vandyke. The door closed, 
and for a second the two men faced each other. 

"You did not know," said Poundex, quietly, **that that 
copy of your Magdalen was meant for me ?" 

'*Not until you told me. I thought it was intended for 
quite another man." Vandyke knew that every word being 
uttered was heard by Marion. He therefore spoke low; but, 
in spite of himself, the tone was cold and contemptuous. 

** Is there anything in the direction of the gift that calls 
for your disapprobation ?" 

* * Nothing whatever, " 
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** Your tone and manner indicate the contrary. May I ask 
you for an explanation ?" 

** Not here, not now." 

*^I am not mistaken, then; and on some other occasion you 
will give me what I ask for?" 

** I cannot say now. I believe there is another person pre- 
pared to solve this apparent mystery to you. It is not my 
affair. I have no right, certainly no wish, to interfere." 

" But if I appeal to you as a friend V\ 

** You would appeal in vain. I have not that high honor. 
We have had business together. You employed me to do 
some painting for you; the painting is done, the business rela- 
tion is at an end, and I think it will be pleasanter for both to 
have our interviews end here." 

* * As you will, " responded the minister ; and, hurt and angry, 
he was about to stalk hastily from the studio, when the cur- 
tain that covered the recess was suddenly drawn aside and 
Marion stood before the two men. Poundex started back, 
and for a second lost his self-control, while Vandyke stood 
calm and cool, with an expression of contempt upon his face that 
was harder for the divine to bear than would have been a blow. 
The awkwardness of the situation was broken by Marion, 
who, with her arms outstretched, cried: 

** I did not mean this. Oh I I did not mean this," and faint- 
ing, would have fallen, but for Vandyke, who saved her. Hold- 
ing the inanimate form, he said to Poundex, in a cold, con- 
temptuous tone: 

" You have your explanation, sir. You had better leave." 

** On the contrary, it is more of a mystery than before," ex- 
claimed the minister; ** but as it is one in which I am not in- 
cluded, I will leave you both." And he strode from the room. 

"God help me!" cried Marion a few minutes later, '* I am 
most unfortunate. Every movement I make plimges me in 
misery deeper and deeper." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SHADOW SIDE OF A QBEAT OITY. 

When Flintbum learned that Tjinian had not only joined 
the Little Sisters of the Deserving Poor, but was rashly leading 
all the others in her labor to aid distress in the darkest and 
dreariest parts of the woe-stricken city, he became anxious 
lest his love should contract some sickness incident to such 
contact, and he remonstrated with her father. When Van- 
dyke Smith heard the same fact, he in turn was alarmed, and 
took steps, not to shield her from sickness, for that could be 
done only by arresting her work, but from the peril she in- 
curred of brutal treatment at the hands of the low, coarse ele- 
ment that seemed to live and have its being in the poverty of 
God-forsaken districts of the great commercial centre. The 
information came to him in a singular way. As he had little 
money to contribute to charity, he strove to make up the defi- 
ciency by personal effort. To this end he organized his own prov- 
ince of missions, and sometimes alone, more frequently in the 
company of a member of his profession or a priest, he sought the 
poverty-stricken sick and dying. One night he and Father Ed- 
ward ascended four flights of a wretched tenement-house 
to a little room under the roof where a poor girl lay dying 
of a slow fever. When they gained admittance, the dim 
light of a kerosene lamp fell, not only on the low cot that held 
the sufferer, but on two kneeling forms that Vandyke at first 
mistook for Sisters of Charity. One of these darkly clad per- 
sons was praying ; and as the two men paused silently at the 
door, both were startled, for the words that struck their ears 
were not of the prescribed Catholic appeal for mercy in the 
hour of sickness. In the sweetest tones a voice that seemed 
strained through sobs, and vibrating through tears, appealed to 
Holy Mary the Mother of Grod. ** Help us," it cried, ** in this 
dark hoiu* of distress, Blessed Mother of Christ crucified ; 
lift to God the repentance of this woe-stricken child, that for- 
giveness may fall upon and relieve her terrible pain of mind 
and body." When the voice ceased and the suppliant rose, the 
two men were startled by a recognition of Lillian, 
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" She has been expecting you, Father Carroll," said Lillian, 
" and begged so hard for me to pray for her that I could not re- 
fuse." 

"You did well, my child," replied the priest as he ap- 
proached the bed. Vandyke turned away, looking into the 
dark night through the little dormer window. He waa too 
much disturbed by the sudden meeting to do aught else. His 
heart throbbed as if it had suddenly taken on a life of its own 
and was demanding release from its narrow confinement. He 
dared not speak, he dared not even look again. He heard 
Lillian in a low tone say to Father Carroll that the doctor gave 
no hope of life after to-night, and that the nurse would be back 
in a few moments; and then the door opened and the rustle of 
a woman's dress told him that an angel was descending with 
his lifers happiness in her hand. 

The awful shadow of death gives dignity to the meanest sur- 
roundings. Filled with that dread presence, the little poverty- 
stricken room of the poor shop-girl, breathing in quick, short 
^asps her last on earth, took on a solemnity no chamber of a 
dying king could surpass. Vandyke assisted the good father 
in administering the final rites to the dying girl. There was 
not much left to die. The thin, pale face and wasted form re- 
sembled the storm-torn fragment of a fleecy cloud that lingers 
for a moment on the dim horizon and then disappears. The 
artist's mind, however, followed his heart, and was far away 
from that chamber of death with his love, and the fear came 
upon him that some ill might befall her in these wanderings in 
the most lawless parts of this great but badly-governed city. 
He resolved to give her some protection. To this end, on the 
next day he got from a friend who happened luckily to be an 
active member of the Poundex church a true report of the pro- 
ceedings officially made by the Little Sisters of the Deserving 
Poor, and in that way learned when LiUian Poimdex would 
be on duty. 

The next move was to employ a guardian, and this proved 
to be the ex-pugilist, our old friend Gregory. A knowledge of 
Pegtop by Vandyke had originated, as we have seen, in the fact 
that the retired pugilist was very popular among the artists as 
a model. The man's singularly well-developed and well pre- 
served form made him invaluable to these del vers in the world 
of art. Gregory was remarkable to them not wholly for his 
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X)eTf ect figure, but from the fact that he differed from all other 
pugilists in being, comparatively speaking, a sober man. 
When to this was added his good-nature and queer ways, his 
popularity with the artistic Bohemians can be understood. 

** Greg," said Vandyke to him at the favorite resort of the 
Brown Jug, " I want you to do some work for me." 

"AU right. What is it?" 

** Not difficult, but extremely delicate ; and I don't want you 
to make a mess of it. There is a young lady I am deeply in- 
terested in who has taken to missionary work in the worst 
part of the city. I want you to follow and never take your 
eyes off her. If any ruffian insults her, knock him down." 

** Shoot him on the spot— if it's a ten spot." 

"Exactly. Now if she or anyone calls you to account, 
say that you are a detective employed by a private agency to 
dp what you are doing. For reference as to your character 
you can give any or all of these names. You are not to over- 
do the thing and make yourself unpleasant, nor speak to her 
unless she speaks to you, and then be what you are instinct- 
ively—a gentleman." 

'* All right. Just give me a hint when I am to be on duty, 
and I will be there ; and if I don't make that job gilt-edged, 
just count me a lunkhead." 

It was not long after that Lillian in her missionary work 
found herself followed by a strange man who, when she 
turned to look at him, seemed to be intently studying the do- 
mestic architectiu^ of a house, or to hurry after some man or 
woman he never overtook. There was no impertinent attempt 
at familiarity, and she only knew that her presence seemed 
to demand bis. Indeed the little that appeared in his conduct 
toward her was so deprecatingly reserved that her curiosity 
was only aroused. One day, as she and her associate were 
about entering a tenement-house on their errand of mercy, 
this man appeared at the door and said, touching his hat: 

** Can't come in here, Sisters." 

"Why not?" asked Lillian. 

" Small-pox." 

The two girls started back alarmed. LiDian rallied, saying, 
•* I see no sign out." 

"Just erupted. Board ain't on it yet. It's a fact all the 
3ame, Sisters." 
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* ' My good man, it is very kind of you ; and now that I have 
spoken, will you please tell me why you follow us about?" 

** Detective." 

**It's a singular business for a detective. Are you em- 
ployed to do this?" 

**Sure." 

"And why?" 

** Cause of the danger. It's mighty good of you Sisters to 
venture in these breathin'-holes of hell — excuse language—and 
mop people's faces and bring 'em flowers, to say nothing of 
vittals and drink; but you poor little innocent lambs, you 
don't know what evils you are mixing in, and the danger 
you run; so I was put on your tracks as a guardian angel, so 
to speak. I don't look it, but I am all samee." 

This man, who had donned a seedy black suit with a white 
necktie and a tall weather-beaten hat, presented such a comi- 
cal appearance that the two Sisters could not refr^ from 
laughing. His broken nose and scarred countenance made him 
resemble a pious missionary lately from the Cannibal Islands 
whom the natives had sought to carve before killing him. 

** Well," said Lillian, **we are much obliged to you, sir, 
and the gentleman who employed you, but think you exag- 
gerate the danger. We go to some horrible places, it is true, 
but we have always been treated kindly and with respect. 
We do what the good Catholic Sisters do and are doing, and 
no one ever thinks of their being molested." 

"Difference," said Gregory. 

" I don't see any. What is the difference?" 

"I don't mean to be familiar. Sister," responded Gregory; 
" that ain't my style no time, and I've been warned agin it in 
this case. But I'll make bold to say there is a big difference. 
The real Sister ain't got no money or other valuables about her; 
the real Sisters ain't got no beauty onto 'em to speak of." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

MB. FASSBTT HEARS A LECTURE ON DIVOROE. 

With the clew furnished him, Peter set out in search of 
the woman whose address Dr. Pewkins had given him. A long 
drive hfought him to the locality. But sixteen years make 
great changes in a metropolis that adds so many thousands 
to its population every year. The old streets with the ancient 
names were there, hut the houses Uning each side were changed, 
and with the rehuilding had come a shifting of numbers so that 
the location of the house he sought for could not be identified. 
Fassett returned to his hack and sat in a brown study. 

** Where to?" asked the driver. 

** Don't know," gruffly replied the explorer of past sins. 

** Think you won't know for five minutes?" 

"What for?" 

" For a drink." 

"All right. Hold on," he added; "howabout these wild 
steeds of yours? I don't want to be run away with." 

"You don't know them bosses as well as they know me. 
They knows when I go for refreshments, they go for a nap. 
So you be easy while you think where next." 

Peter did think. "There's nothing certain and always on 
hand but death and taxes," he mused. " Death is against me, 
but taxes are friends. Let me ^ee: 154 was surely on this 
square and nearer to yon comer. On one of the corners there 
was, as there is now, a comer grocery, or perhaps an apothe- 
cary-shop or a drinking-place. Hope it was not the last — short- 
lived ; better chance for the grocery and apothecary. Now we 
had some one paying taxes on that comer sixteen years since. 
He can give me the name of the tenant, and the tenant of his 
or her customers." 

When the hackman returned from a neighboring lager-beer 
saloon he was yet wiping his mouth. He did this heartily, as 
if even the memory of the liquor left a pleasant sensation. 
He came leisurely, and standing at the door, with his hand on 
the handle, asked: 

" Done yer thinkLn'?" 
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** Drive to the city buOding," was the response. A hack- 
man, thought Peter, is a fellow who will insult you if you 
speak to him, cheat you if you employ him, and whip you if 
you complain of him. It was a great comfort to this curiously 
speculative business man thus to dispose of a class. In doing 
this he seemed in his own mind not only to put it down but 
consign it to eternal perdition. 

At the treasurer's office Fassett spent two hours in a patient 
examination of the tax records. He found four different own- 
ers of real estate, each one possessed of a comer in the locality 
before mentioned. Then turning to the directory, he found the 
address of two. The other two seemed to be no longer either 
property-holders or citizens. Armed with these he made a 
journey of five miles to find a feeble-bodied and feeble-minded 
old man who could tell him nothing. Discouraged, but by no 
means defeated, he continued his search and found, not an 
ignorant, feeble old man, but a widow brimful of information, 
but mostly on subjects in which he was not interested. 

Fassett was patient. He listened in silence to the long, 
rambling accounts of the troubles, sickness, and worldly disap- 
X>ointments of the widow Bostwick, with incidental accounts 
of the lineal descendants and collateral relations of her family. 
According to her somewhat prolix and tear-bedewed narra- 
tive, the Bostwicks had been much set upon and abused. 

'*You rented your comer room for a grocery!" at last 
asked Fassett when he could get a word in. 

*'No, sir; that was my grocery. My late lamented was a 
builder. He set me up in that grocery to help me keep the 
pot boilin'. But, dear mel what with bad debts and hard 
times, we did not prosper." 

'* You had bad debts?" 

*' It seemed more bad uns 'n' good uns." 

*' Was Meg Burton one of your customers?" 

"That trollop," cried Mrs. Bostwick, "just walked oflE 
owin' me forty-one dollars and twenty-five cents." 

" Where did she walk?" 

** To no good, you may warrant. She had a third-rate law- 
yer, one Birdseed, to stand by her in her iniquity. He allers 
got her out of scrapes, and they did say that the two played 
into each other's hands." 

A thrill penetrated the body of Fassett at the mention of a 
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lawyer. Fassett recognized in the name given a lawyer of 
more notoriety than good reputation, who was known to the 
bar as one who made divorce his specialty and was called a 
shyster. The directory gave our investigator the attorney's 
address; and following this, he was surprised to find that, in- 
stead of climbing a dirty flight or two of stairs, he was lifted 
by the swift, noiseless car of an elevator in a high building ; and 
in lieu of a dark, suspicious chamber he entered an ante-room 
where six or seven clerks plied their pens, and a cleanly mes- 
senger asked his business. He waited quite half an hour before 
being ushered into the presence of what proved the crowning 
surprise. Seated at a handsome walnut table was a tall, slender 
man, faultlessly attired and possessed not only of an intel- 
lectual countenance, but a kindly one. A close inspection led 
that shrewd observer Fassett to a discovery of the fact that 
the large gray eyes of the attorney were rather close together, 
and the mouth opening above a square, prominent chin was a 
firm one. * * Cunning, cunning, " thought Peter ; * * a fox crossed 
on a bull-dog— has qualities of both." 

** Well, sir," said this extraordinary specimen of a shyster, 
" what can I do for you?" 

** You are well up in the divorce law, I am told." 

The lawyer smiled. It was a flash of starlight on ice. 

**I have that reputation," he replied, **or rather, I should 
say, the lack of it." 

"You have anyway what I want, and I am willing to pay 
for it," and Fassett quietly produced his pocket-book and ex- 
tracted a ten-dollar bill. 

"And you want this information in behalf of a friend," 
responded the lawyer as he twisted the bill about in his long 
fingers. 

** How do you know that?" 

** I don't know, and will probably find in the end that I am 
mistaken. They generally begin in that way Why I could 
never comprehend." 

"Well, you're on a cold scent in this instance," replied 
Fassett. " I have no intolerable wife of my own, nor of any 
other man, nor have I any distressed woman threatening to 
marry me or make me i)ay for injury. I have a friend, a good 
fellow, who has a wife and a wide assortment of troubles. I 
want to know if he can shake her." 
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'* Certainly, if he has the means and is willing to spend lib- 
erally." 

"Why, you don't know the case," cried Fassett. 

* * Perhaps not. Can we prove your friend was ever married 
to the woman he seeks to be divorced from?" 

** Certainly." 

" Then they can be divorced. Bring me a marriage-certifi- 
cate and I will give you a decree. We cannot divorce people 
who were never married; but once man-ied, and we can prove 
that, a divorce is a mere question of money and good manage- 
ment." 

** What are you talking about?" 

**The law and the practice. Say the married pair— they 
must be married— wish to dissolve the contract. They agree on 
a charge— incompatibility, or failure to support, or wilful ab- 
sence, cruel treatment, or anything ; the defendant fails to ap- 
pear, and the divorce is granted." 

"Why, don't the judge see through that ?" 

"Justice, my friend, is blind. To get Justice to see, feel, or 
hear it is necessary to assault her, pull her about, and even 
knock her on the head. Law rules our courts, not justice. 
Law means statutes and precedents. Justice is supposed to 
look into the individual case and right the individual wrong. 
Law takes enough of the case to find wherein it resembles 
some other case decided by a superior coiu't and gives a decision 
thereon. Now as there are no two cases precisely alike, not 
enough alike to involve a principle, you can see how little of 
justice there is in the practice." 

"Perhaps, like the Irishman, that is what the people don't 
want." 

" You have hit it," said the lawyer, smiling. "After a case 
gets into court, not only the spirit of contention makes each 
side anxious to get every advantage, but the court sanctions 
the motive. It says in all cases, the question is not so much 
which is right, but which is legally right. Poor old Justice 
occupies a niche above the bench, and blindfolded, holds her 
scales— ^a mere figurehead." 

"My friend, then, must procure the evidence and the facts 
and you will furnish the law ?" 

" Let your friend obtain the facts and he need not bother 
his head about the evidence. I will furnish that with the law," 
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"Here's another legal puzzle," said Fassett. ** How in the 
name of Solon can the lawyer furnish the evidence ?" 

"Easily enough," quietly responded the lawyer; "a corps 
of excellent detectives form part of my oflBce." 

" Great Scott ! is that so ?" 

" My business would not pay otherwise. There is scarcely 
a house in this great city where suspicion and discontent do 
not prevail to a greater or less extent. These send people to 
me for divorce. I give them detectives to find evidence. While 
the evidence is being gotten, in a majority of cases the party 
employing me runs out of money or weakens, and the case is 
never heard." 

" This is a cheerful condition of domestic life," said Fassett. 
"Since when did this sort of rot set in ?" 

" Since our enlightened people came to regard marriage as 
a contract and not a sacrament. Every marriage-license now 
has divorce written across it, and the same authority that 
binds of course has power to tmbind." 

"Well, the sooner we take the back track and stop the 
divorce the better it will be for our morals." 

"Are you not making the common error and putting the 
cart before the horse ? It was not divorce that caused immo- 
rality, but immorality that made divorce not only possible but 
a necessity." 

"I say," cried Fassett, "how does it happen you are a 
divorce lawyer ?" 

" You think," replied the lawyer, " that with my philosoph- 
ical turn of mind and vast stores of information I am fitted for 
a more reputable position in my profession ? I could, for ex- 
ample, be a great railroad lawyer and show my client how to 
wreck railroads legally, or I could be a legal luminary in Wall 
Street and cover gambling with the robes of justice, or I could 
shine as a criminal lawyer and divide steals with aldermen. 
But, my dear sir, I scarcely think you paid your i-etainer for 
such information. To what name may I credit this retainer I" 

"Gregory — Sim Gregory, my friend," answered Fassett. 
" He tumbled to a lot of money lately, and as he and his wife 
have been separated for years while he was poor, he dont 
care to have her claim him now that he is pretty well off." 

" I see," said the lawyer, touching a knob on his desk that 
seemed of itself to open a door to give entrance to a little, thin. 
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nervy-looking man whose short crop of dry hair suggested a 
stubble-patch in need of a top-dressing. 

** You must excuse me this morning, Mr. Hooker," said the 
lawyer, blandly ; and Mr. Hooker and Mr. Fassett left together. 
In the car of the elevator Mr. Hooker said insinuatingly to 
Mr. Fossett : 

** Bound uptown, sir ?" 

^'That depends," responded Fassett in the same pleasing 
manner. **If you go uptown, I think my business will call 
me down; if down, then my pleasure demands that I go up. 
I did not pay your office a retedner to shadow me." 

** Your head's level," said Mr. Hooker, softly. 

Unf ortimately for Fassett, he had scarcely touched the pave- 
ment before an acquaintance spoke to him, saying, in the famil- 
iar manner peculiar to many of our friends and associates: 

" Howd'y', Fassett ?" 

A second after Mr. Hooker queried of this sanie familiar, 
"Was not that gentleman you spoke to Mr. Fassett of Pough- 
keepsie ?" 

" No ; he is old Fossett, of Fassett, Wattle & Co., publishers, 
Broadway." 

*' Not such a smart Aleck as he thinks himself," mused Mr. 
Hooker, returning to the office. 

Fossett lost no time in finding the retired pugilist. Know- 
ing his haunts, this was easy. 

** Greg," he said as soon as he could separate the retired 
bruiser from his sporting friends, **it's necessary for you to 
get a divorce." 

** Hadn't I better get a wife first ?" asked Pegtop. 

"No, that's not necessary. The only man I can find who 
knows the whereabouts of our woman is Birdseed, the divorce 
lawyer. Now that fellow has a head as big and'level as Daniel 
Webster's, and he is as sly as a weasel. You'll have to be very, 
very carefuL Go to him. Say I sent you; say you were mar- 
ried sixteen years since; you separated two years ago. Since 
then you have come in for a good lot of money, and you're 
afraid your helpmate will want a share, and you want a divorce 
on the sly. This Meg Burton is a necessary witness to the 
deceit; if you can find her, it will be easy sailing. Now, Greg, 
sail as near the truth as you can. TeU one lie and only one, 
and then give real names all the way through." And Fossett^ 
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his wicked ally, discussed the situation for an hour. Even 
then the mentor left his associate with sundry misgivings. 

These misgivings did not trouhle th^ ex-pugilist. He sought 
the renowned divorce lawyer with the careless indifference of 
an honest man carrying a real case. Depositing his derby hat 
on the lawyer's table, and himself in an arm-chair, he drew 
forth a well-filled wallet, and extracting twenty-five dollars in 
five-dollar bills, laid them before the lawyer. 

**That," he said, **is to limber up the jints; now for biz. 
Sixteen years ago I entered the holy bands of matrimony. The 
female deceived me— she went on deeeivin' me for six years. 
I got tired of her everlastin' deceivin', and she got tired of my 
boin' tired and poor too. So we pulled apart. Now, I've 
tumbled to a lot of money, and when Sallie— S-a-1-l-i-e" (spelling 
the name) *' hears of it, she won't be so tired, and I'm a-thinkin' 
she'll be makin' herself familiar. Don't want it : won't have it 
at any price— see ?" 

**I believe so," replied the advocate. "What was the 
deception of which you complain ?" 

** You see," replied Gregory, ** sixteen years ago I had a mar- 
ryin' attack. I felt wifish, and I made up to Sallie— S-a-1-l-i-e" 
(spelling again). ** She was the onl}' offepring of a widder, and 
purty as a red wagon. I found her easy an' a-hankerin', an' 
things was a-goin' smooth to a finish when Sam Spokes, an old 
sporUn' frien' of mine an' the best judge of a boss I ever kno wed, 
took me to one side and says he, * Greg, them women's playing 
you for a sucker.' * How so X says L * Why,' says he, ' that 
gal Sallie has fits— worst sore of fits— fits that*s so onpleasant 
that any right-thinkin' man *d be ashamed. And tbey come 
on at the most onexx)ected times— right in among company as 
likely '8 not, or when she s pickin* up her baby— there s no teDin' 
when. Say she's got a little tea-party an* is talking just as 
I^easant about the ill-doin s of yer neighbois. when bang! o£f 
she goes, a-kiekin* over the tea-things and a-foamin' at the 
mouth in the most onpleasant manner.' I was struck. I 
didnt want to give up the gaL I was that sot on her. I told 
Sam in a sweat that I believed he bad been misinformed— I 
nev^r had heard of them fitSw ' WelL^ said S^m. * you make 
tlie start; but ^ I was you Fd get a warrantee out of the old 
woman anyhow*^ I sidd all right, and he filled one out for 
nMk I went to the old gal, an' slie jusi raved; said it was a lie 
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of old Sam's, and he wanted to break the match so as to get 
Sallie— S-a-1-l-i-e— hisself. I said, * Well, you'll sign the waiv 
ran tee;" and she said, * Sign and be d^— d.' She was full of 
them words, she was; but she did sign— I've got that dociment 
yit." 

** Did she have fits ?" asked the lawyer. 

** Not them fits, but I tell you an assortment of other fits." 

** I fear the paper will not be of much service to us. I sup- 
pose it warrants your wife to be physically soimd — " 

** Sound wind and limb," interrupted Greg. 

"I see now, the moral health is what you wanted. Even 
then, while the paper might form a base for a suit against the 
mother for damages, it is no ground for a divorce. I am afraid 
we will have to try something else." 

** Hold on 1" cried Greg, ** don't umpire so fast. The sort of 
fits SaUie— S-a-1-l-i-e— had was of what you call.the moral kind. 
She kept me on needles with her goings-on with mashers, and I 
had about all my time took up punchin' their heads and spilin' 
their fizical beauty. Six years after I found through one Meg 
Burton that old Sam Spokes had occupied her apartments with 
Sallie— S-a-l 1 i-e— as man an' wife, before an' at the very time I 
led her to the halter. K I can find Meg Burton, I can prove 
every word of what I tell you." 

*' What became of this Mr. Spokes?" 

"If there's any tinith in Scripter, he's a-crawlin' around to 
the cool side of the big coal-pile in the pit, a-howlin' for a fire- 
escape— he got shot through the bowels at Latonia races." 

**That was unfortunate for us." 

** But Meg Burton knows all, if I can only find her." 

** There again we are unfortunate," said the lawyer. "It 
was only yestei'day that.some pious people apphed to me to use 
my influence to get her son from the penitentiary to see her 
die. I was told she had but httle life left." 

"You jist tell me where to find her, an' if she has any wind 
left—" 

" That will not help us ; it is her testimony by deposition we 
must have. However, if you want to see her I will give you 
her address," and Birdseed touched a knob that did not pro- 
duce Mr. Hooker, but a clerk that took the request for the ad- 
dress and disappeared without speaking. 
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" Now," said the lawyer, ** when and where were you mar- 
ried?" 

Gregory gave date and place. 

" Maiden name of your wife?" 

*'Sallie—S-a-M-i-e— Winters, only oflfepring of Samanthy 
Winters, widder." 

"lived together six years. Give me the names of those 
you had reason to suspect had improper relations with Mrs. 
Gregory." 

** Tom Wood, Al Gray, Ed Jackson, Buh Weller, hesides old 
Spokes." 

** You suspected all these people?" 

" Enough to punch their heads. Then there was a lot that 
I didn't maul, for I didn't suspect enough. Oh, we had a lively 
time, we had I A female of that flighty sort hadn't ought to 
marry a light weight if she wants peace and quiet in her do- 
mestic hliss." 

The clerk, re-entering, gave Gregory the precious address. 
He would have left at once, but Birdseed directed the clerk to 
put the notes he handed him into shape as a petition for divorce, 
and have Mr. Gregory swear to the same. 

** Not knowing Mrs. Gregory's present address," continued 
the lawyer, *' we will advertise in the Crystal Cup, a charming 
temperance organ that Mrs. Gregory undoubtedly reads." 

Gregory did not smile at this joke, for he was considermg 
the oath he would be called upon to make. However, he was 
too far in the muddy water to turn back. After all, the main 
features of the story were true, only he had mixed in his own 
experience somewhat with that of a friend ; otherwise he would 
soon have betrayed himself to the shrewd lawyer he consulted. 



CHAPTER XXXTT. 

YET ON THE SHADY SmB OP CTTY LIFB. 

Ldluan had been engaged in her missionary work not many 
days before she awakened to a sense of the magnitude of the 
purposed rehef. It was not only the misery but its multitudinous 
extent, and like an ocean it seemed to stretch out before her. 
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Hundreds appeared to multiply into thousands of men, women, 
and children crowded down by adversity— breadwinners with- 
out employment, and breadwinners on imcertain and starving 
wages, who had their presence punctuated by deaths from 
want and deaths of suicide from despair. Sin and privation 
walked hand in hand. But it was the filth of it that degraded 
human existence to a lower plane than that of the animals. 
Birds, beasts, and reptiles may suffer from hunger, but they are 
cleanly in their sufferings. One moimted filthy stairs to rooms 
whose fetid odors were suffocating; one descended to cellars 
where the air was poisoned by the foul exhalations from the 
gas-impregnated soil. Here the salt air of the ocean, sweeping 
into the street, made vain war on noisome vapors that dis- 
counted the malaria '* from swamps and fens sucked up,'' but 
settled down again to fill all spaces as soon as the sweet fresh 
air went on its way. Groups of dirty children played in dirt, 
and one saw in the expression of their thin yellow faces a pre- 
mature look of sin, that showed not only the disease that was 
their heritage, but the iniquity that was to be their destiny if 
they lived. 

T.illian seemed to be the only one who saw and felt the mag- 
nitude of the evil she encountered. The others, earnest and 
innocent little souls, were impressed by what they accomplished, 
and rather enjoyed the novelty of their work. To Lillian they 
seemed little foolish virgins armed with mops, sweeping in vain 
at an ocean of rising and deadly waters. 

''Only think, Sister Lillian," said one, as she walked de- 
murely by the side of her companion, ** what a silly set of 
gushers we are I How ridiculous of the Sisters, last week, to 
send that man with a broken leg to a lying-in hospital 1" 

** Quite as absurd," responded Lillian, laughing, "as our 
effort to get a man suffering with delirium tremens cared for 
at *The Sheltering Arms.'" 

** That was ridiculous," responded the Sister, with a merry 
gurgle : "and the angry fellow seized the matron by the throat, 
and called her the spouse of Satan. The x>oor matron, after she 
got away and over her fright, said we must be bom idiots. I 
think we are." 

Among Lillian's patients was an old woman in Crew's Court, 
a locality that Gregory had warned her was peculiarly danger- 
ous. Into this she turned with her companion-Steter who had 
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been discoursiDg bo merrily upon the mental condition of the 
sisterhood. The court was swarming as usual with ragged, 
dirty children. Far up the four storm-stained walls, from the 
many dark windows punctuated with broken panes, innumer- 
able clothes-lines were stretched, upon which various colored 
garments were scattered, as if in a storm of rags the worst pos- 
sible ones had been caught. A blear-eyed drunken feUow met 
them at the entrance of the passage, and begged most piteously 
for a dime, that Lillian gave him. 

'* Thank you, miss," he said, in a tone that indicated an ex- 
ceedingly dry mouth; ** you've saved my life." 

It struck the girls that the life, even at a dime, was scarcely 
worth saving, as the poor wretch shuffled away in the direction 
of the nearest grogshop. Lillian felt pity only for this human 
wreck; but the next figure that she encountered, as the two 
Sisters turned into the entrance, filled her with a nameless sort 
of terror. It was that of a huge creature in the form of a man, 
with all the attributes and exhibits of an animal. FuUy six 
feet in height, he appeared to possess the strength of a prize- 
fighter with the instincts of a beast. There are such animals in 
human shape that, clothe themselves as they may, are yet in- 
decent and an affront to the civilized eye. The shiny silk 
hat, flashy clothes, and patent-leather shoes seemed to accen- 
tuate the ruffian. He was one of those brutes that, through 
some mystery of Providence, had been endowed with life and 
employed to oppress the poor, browbeat the weak, and torture 
the sick. His Httle gray eyes, set close together, seemed to 
keep guard over a thick, pugnacious nose, and a mouth that 
was simply repulsive in its sensualism. It was not the first 
time that Lillian had encountered this creature, and his bold, 
insolent gaze made her shudder. She felt as if a huge snake 
had suddenly uncoiled before and threatened her. Every look 
was an insult, every motion a menace. The two girls in- 
stinctively drew to one side as they passed this man, who not 
only gave Lillian a prolonged stare, but turned and followed 
her with his eyes as she ascended the stairs. 

The old woman whom the two Sisters were visiting excited 
Lillian's interest, while she could not help being shocked. An 
ascent of two fiights of dark, filthy, and malodorous stairways 
let the little missionaries into a room rendered dim bj^ the dirt 
and cobwebs upon the window-panes. The visitors had to 
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pause for a moment after entering, to enable them to discern 
the interior. There was not much in the way of furniture to 
schedule, and the occupants were only two in number. A 
priest, that Lillian recognized as Father Edward, sat in a 
rickety chair by the bedside of a woman whose face, in pale 
emaciation, so nearly resembled that of a skeleton that it was 
startling. The formation of the head and face helped this dis- 
mal illusion. The forehead, low and broad, had two cavernous 
recesses below that, in the dark, seemed to be eyeless. As the 
sight grew accustomed to the dim light, two fiery, restless eyes 
gleamed out. The nose was very thin and white, and assertive 
in its beak-like curves. There might once have been lips edg- 
ing the wide sHt which we will call a mouth. The chin, how- 
ever, emphasized the character. It was square, prominent, and 
almost fleshless. 

Lillian was awe-struck ; her little Sister frightened. Father 
Edward saw before him a dying Amazon who had made a 
fierce, aggressive combat for life and was going out fighting to 
the last. 

" I don't want you," she cried in her harsh voice that came 
in gasps. " You're no good to me. I want to live. I will live 
till I see my boy. You promised to have him here — ^now, this 
minute. You Ued. Where is he?" 

"I am assured," said the Father, "by the police, that he 
will be here." 

'* The p'hce, the plice! They*re friends of mine! Oh yes; 
such Mends I They hung my eldest, they hung him and they 
swung him, and he as innocent of murder as a babe. They 
drove my next off to Texas, where he was shot dead— dead. 
My gal they shoved into the streets. She's there, if she's any- 
where. I want to see my boy that's in the pen, before I die, 
and I won't die till I see him. I tell you I won't." 

'* Make repentance for your many sins and ask God's mercy, 
and your prayer will be smswered." 

" I don't want you, I don't want you. GrO away. I want the 
doctor to keep me alive till I see my boy." 

"My poor friend," said Father Edward, kindly but firmly, 
** you have but a short time to live." 

" Long or short," she exclaimed, with a struggle marvellous 
in one so weak, " I won't die till I've seen my boy. That's all 
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I want. After that, death's welcome. But I won^ die, I won't 
die, till I've seen him." 

** Yes, yes," continued the priest, " I understand that. But, 
while you wait his coming, let me heg of you to make one ap- 
peal to a forgiving Grod for your soul in the hereafter." 

** I don't want your Gk)d," was the startling response, " He 
don't want me. He's God of rich people and fine houses. He 
never helped me." ♦ 

" Hush, hush 1" cried Father Edward, shocked and horrified. 
** You don't know what you are saying. God have mercy on 
your sinful soul if you do. It cannot be. You seek for rest in 
Christ after this troubled life; you long for heaven, do you 
not?" 

" No," was hoarsely yet clearly uttered. 

" It is not possible; you are raving." 

** Am I?" she gasped. ** Well, I don't want any heaven. I 
want my children. Where are they? My poor boy hung and 
swung, hung and swung, for murder he didn't do; my poor 
Sal driven into the street to die in a gutter; my Tom ^ot to 
death in Texas ; my Bob in the state prison. Wherell they be? 
In hell !— in hell ; and there I'll go. I want my children." 

"This is horrible!" exclaimed the priest. "It must be the 
stimulants upon which the doctor has been feeding her. We 
must wait till the effect wears off; the poor creature is deliri- 
ous." Father Edward thought, as he sat on one side of that 
poor bed, of Death keeping watch on the other; both warded 
off by the stimulants that kept life in the wasted form, and 
both in doubt as to which would first perfect his claim. 

A silence followed, broken only by the short gasps of the 
dying Amazon. In the midst of this the door was opened 
softly and the ex-pugilist entered. Without a word to the 
priest or patient, and only a nod to the Sisters, he took his stand 
by the head of the bed, where he could see the sick woman 
without being seen. 

"My poor friend," broke in the priest, bending low above 
the woman's head, "are there not some wicked things you 
have done that you are sorry for? Now tell them to me, and 
express your sorrow." 

" What Fve done is done. What I've done I'd do agin — 
%^ut one. I did let that little thing starve till she run o& 
I did.^n't murder her, as that old man said. No, I didnt» 
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I gave her up to the long-haired chap who took her as his own 
He made a hargin in writing that I wasn't to meddle, and I 
hain't. He paid well for it. I got the writing for it in that old 
cigar-box. It proves I didn't murder her, but I did beat and 
starve her." 

** And are you sorry for it? Gk> on," urged the priest, ** tell 
me you are sorry for all your ill deeds." 

** Yes," interposed Gregory ; " and I take that writing and 
prove by it that you are*an innocent woman." 

Father Edward looked at the retired pugilist with an ex- 
pression that demanded a response. Gregory leaned over and 
whispered one word in the priest's ear. It was uttered so low 
that Father Carroll scarcely heard it, but the quick hearing of 
the dying woman caught the three syllables. 

** Detective I" she screamed. ** Put him out, put him out I 

D nyou, go! I had enough of you when they hung my 

poor boy among you. Git or I'll rise from this bed and choke 
you!" 

** You had better go," said Father Edward. But as Gregory 
moved from the bed, the door was thrown open and a woman 
entered hurriedly. She was not an attractive creature. Her 
dress, once gay, was soiled and torn. An old sealskin jacket, 
with the fur worn off along the edges and in spots, covered 
what once had been a crimson silk, while above the disordered 
yellow hair tilted a summer hat heavily garnished with old 
bunches of artificial flowers, dirty and dry. The bloated face 
gave imquestionable evidence of excessive stimulation, and it 
was pitiable to notice the crude effort made to repair with paint 
the traces of time and dissolute living. Lillian and her com- 
panion shrank from this animated pollution as it fell upon its 
knees and frantically embraced the mother. 

** O mam I" cried the girl, ** I never heard till now you was 
so sick." 

"My poor Sail" said the softened mother, as she feebly 
sought with her right hand for the head of her child. " I 
thought you was dead." 

" I wish I was dead I Oh, I wish I was I" she cried, her face 
buried in the bed-clothes and her form shaking with grief. 
" I'd take your place this minute if I could." 

** Never mind, Sal," responded the mother, "youll live to 
do better. I am going. I am glad you come. I've been hard 
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on you, Sal. I was good to my boys, but I was hard on you. 
You'll try and forgive me, girl, when I'm laid forever in the 
potter's field. Try and forgive me, Sal. Don't remember agin 
me the blows and the abuse, tbe rags, cold and starving. It 
was all for the boys. I was proud of my boys ; nothing was 
too good for them—not even my daughter. Forgit and for- 
give, Sal." 

** I hain't nothin' to forgive. You never give me a lick 
amiss. I was bad from the start. We was all a bad lot. We 
never loved you as we oughter." 

* * Don't say that, Sal ; that hurts. Give me some more of that 
stuff; I must live tOl I see my boy." 

The stimulant was administered by the priest himself, in 
whose eyes the tears were gathering. Immediately after there 
entered a policeman handcuffed to a stout, surly-looking man, 
with a face that seemed a duplicate of the emaciated head of 
the sick woman. As the two entered, the mother actually, to 
the astonishment of all, rose to a sitting position in the bed and 
stretched her arms towards the man. The officer, snapping 
apart the handcuffs, pushed the man into the embrace of his 
mother. The long thin arms fell on his shoulders, and the skele- 
ton head dropped upon his breast as he sat upon the bed. In 
the stilled room was heard gasped out, **My son, my boy I" 
and the quick, hard breathing told of the fast-ebbing life. The 
breath seemed to come up like bubbles to the surface from one 
drowning. The convict alone showed no feeling. He re- 
turned no loving embrace, but sat sullen and silent. Suddenly 
he cried, **0h, say," — and here followed a dreadful oath, — 
"ain't you got enough of this?" And he shook his mother 
from him. 

It was difficult to say whether this brutal act was known 
to the mother or not; for death in its mercy hastened the fatal 
stroke, and the woman fell back quite dead before the old head 
touched the pillow. 

**You infernal brute!" exclaimed the officer, jerking the 
convict from the bed and again putting on the handcuffe, ** if 
I'd known what dirty work you were going to do to your poor 
old mother, I'd seen yer— well," looking at Father Edward 
and Lillian, " in a very hot place, I can tell you." 

"O Bob, how can you?" sobbed the daughter, **and right 
here before dear, dead mam?" 
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Before the convict could reply he was hurried from the 
room. Father Carroll led the daughter to a seat by the dirt- 
dimmed window and began talking to her in a low, earnest 
tone. Lillian looked about her for her companion. But in 
the last few moments two of the little groups had left the apart- 
ment. One of them, Lillian's companion, frightened at the 
officer and the convict, had fairly run away. The other, Greg- 
ory, had taken advantage of the excitement of the last inter- 
view to seize the old cigar-box referred to and disappear. 
Lillian went outside in search of her associate, and while 
gazing in a vacant way along the narrow passage felt her dress 
pulled from behind. 



CHAPTER yXTTTTT. 

PERIL TO HONOR. 

When Lillian turned to see what was clutching at her 
dress, her eyes fell upon a thin slip of a girl not yet ten years 
of age. One ragged garment but poorly covered the slender 
form. Dirt made a feeble effort to aid in this concealment, 
that harmonized with a mass of matted filthy hair. Had our 
heroine been better versed in physiognomy, she would have 
seen more wickedness than weakness in the cunning little 
coimtenance whose small gray eyes peered up at her. 

** Won't you come up and see my mother— she's mighty 
sick?" asked the child. 

'* Certainly, little girl Where is she?" 

" Up here;" and turning, she led Lillian up a flight of dirty 
stairs. She ran ahead, and was waiting, with an eager look 
on her pinched, monkey-like face, at the foot of another. Lil- 
lian's heart was touched at the child's anxiety. But when 
this further ascent was called for, Lillian paused. 

"What! another?" 

** Yes, one more," responded the child. 

This accomplished, they went along a dim-lit narrow hall 
to a door that stood ajar. The child, instead of pushing it 
open, stood on one side with the forefinger of her left hand 
working in her mouth, whUe with her right she pointed, and 
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Lillian entered. The door swung to with a snap that indi- 
cated a catch. The interior was so different from what she 
expected that for a second Lillian was dazed. Instead of 
the poorly-furnished apartments of Crew's Court, she saw a 
room gorgeously, if not richly, furnished. The floor was cov- 
ered with a loud Brussels carpet. The walls were papered with 
hangings equally tasteless but brilliant, and they were adorned 
with colored prints of ballet-dancers, boxers, and horses. The 
windows were draped in keeping with the other tawdry appoint- 
ments of- the room. Our heroine saw all this at a glance, and 
was about to timi for a quick retreat, when from behind a bed 
a man emerged clad in a gay silk dressing-gown, and Lillian 
to her horror recognized the brute in human shape she had 
encountered several times in the halls and on the stairs. She 
turned and tried to open the door, but she found it locked. 

**It's right good in you, miss, to come up and see me. I 
knowed you understand them loving looks I give yer," said 
the scoundrel, approaching her. 

"You infamous wretch 1 Open this door immediately," 
cried the girl, indignantly. "I was inveigled in here by a 
wicked child. Open this door." 

"Inveigled in?" repeated the man, '* that's good. And you 
never suspected, but came along all samee. We'll believe that, 
uv course ; we'll believe that. We'll believe anything, now that 
you're here," and he approached with a hideous leer upon his 
horrible face. 

" Don't come near me, wretch I" exclaimed Lillian, drawing 
herself up to her full height and blazing with indignant wrath. 

This bold defiance actually penetrated the thick hide of the 
beast, and for a second he paused irresolute ; but the anger that 
put light in her lovely eyes and brought the color to her 
cheeks made her appear the more attractive. 

"D nit!" he muttered, bracing himself , "Fm infer it, 

and as well may be killed for a sheep as a lamb. Now drop 
that, pmiiy one. I didn't bring you here, and I ain't fool 
enough to let you go." 

"Will you open that door?" she cried, stamping her foot. 

"Oh yes. 111 open that door— but not yet. You must git 
over your flurry and go out peaceable like. We've got to be- 
friend you. Now be reasonable. Nobody seen you come in, 
and nobody will see you go out; and I ain't the fellow to blab. 
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Well all be nice and pleasant," and he made another step with 
open arms, as if to clasp her in his foul embrace. Lillian 
gave utterance to a cry, that was a mingled expression of fear, 
defiance and an appeal for help, that seemed to ring and echo 
through the entire building. The Poundex vocal organs, that 
had been cultivated through generations of pulpit exercise, 
stood her well in this extremity. 

**Stop that, stop that I" hoarsely exclaimed the man in an 
undertone. '*It's a pull on the penitentiary. Now see here: 
I didn't bring you here, and I won't be trapped. Look at this," 
and he brought from his breast a heavy, bright bowie-knife. 

**Now if you yell again, by I'll cut that white throat of 

yours, as sure as hell 1" 

The answer was a cry louder and more penetrating than 
the other. Before Lillian was aware, the brute had thrown 
himself upon her and, passing his left arm about her neck, 
brought his huge hand upon her mouth. 

"Now, yell if you can, curse you!" he hoarsely whispered 
in her ear. ** I say keep quiet. I won't let you out till it's dark, 
an' no one will see you, and it will be all right." He suddenly 
paused, for a quick step was heard in the hall without. Some 
one hurriedly passed the door, and then seemed to pause. 
Lillian heard it also, and with a desperate effort she par- 
tially released the pressure on her mouth and gave utterance 
to a cry that was as despairing as if sent up from the grave by 
one buried alive. Li an instant the door was burst open and 
Gregory bounded in. He dealt a blow upon the temple of the 
brute that sent him reeling to the middle of the floor. It was 
not one of the pugilist's prize blows or it would have finished 
the enemy. It was delivered over Lillian's head, and was 
thus deprived of the weight of body sent along the arm that 
makes such blows so effective. The wretch was staggered but 
not stunned, and, recovering instantly, with a terrible oath 
made at Gregory with his knife. Gregory, quick as light- 
ning, parried the thrust with his left, and administered his 
well-known upper cut with his right upon the ruflSan's chin 
that, taking the throat, fairly sent stars dancing in chaotic 
confusion before his eyes. Eealizing that he was rapidly being 
worsted, the rascal stooped and threw himself headforemost 
into the pugilist. Gregory in turn felt the force of this assault, 
and before he could recover, his enemy had his left arm about 
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him. Then came a struggle in which streDgth and activifcy 
alone told. Gregory was in deadly peril. The huge scoundrel, 
feeling his advantage, hugged the pugilist to him as he hrought 
his right, armed with the knife, swiftly to bear. Fortunately 
the knife caught in the silk dressing-gown, and before he could 
extricate it Gregory had that right arm in his grasp near the 
wrist, while with his freed left he plunged a thumb into his 
adversary's eye, and seized his windpipe like an animal in his 
teeth. 

Then came the struggle of brute sti'ength. The villain's 
weight and muscle began to telL Slowly he bent in Gregory's 
arm, and so brought his right aroimd, intending to shift 
the knife to his left and so end the contest. Slowly, inch 
by inch, this was being accomplished. Gregory, realizing it, 
ground his teeth into his assailant's throat, but he felt his 
strength yielding. In an instant more and the deadly bowie- 
knife would be free to kill, when another contestant shot by 
Lillian and administered a blow on the ruffian's temple that 
tumbled both combatants to the floor. The would-be ravisher 
was stunned, and as he went down his deadly weapon fell, 
glittering on the carpet. Gregory, extricating himself, seized 
the knife and drew the razor-like edge along the man's face, 
leaving a horrible gash from temple to chin. 

** Can't prosecute," exclaimed he, panting, to Vandyke Smith, 
the rescuer, "but I have marked him for life. Now let's git 
out of this." 

Lillian, sickened and faint, not only on account of the 
peril she had so narrowly escaped, but from being forced to 
witness the terrible flght, had yet her superb physique to sus- 
tain her, and, although weak, took Vandyke's arm and swiftly 
descended the stairs into the street. Fortunately for them, the 
artful demon had so well matured his plans that the people of 
the court heard nothing of the disturbance. As they walked 
along the street, Tii11ia.n asked Vandyke how they became 
aware of her peril. 

"I'll tell you the truth. Miss Lillian," said Vandyke, "and 
I hope you wiU not be offended. You and your friends run 
great risks visiting these slimis as you do. Znowing this, I 
ventured to employ Gregory to watch over you. He lost sight 
of you for an instant to-day. When he returned and learned 
that you had gone up without your companion, he was alarmed, 
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for he knows the animal that inhabits that den. As he started 
in his search, he saw me ascending the stairs and cried, *' Come 
on.' I was there to keep an engagement with Father Edward 
in some of our missionary work. I stopped an instant to ex- 
cuse myself, and so came late to the rescue." 

'* Offended?" she said in a low, earnest tone. "I never can 
forget or repay you— and," she added, **Mr. Gregory." 

Vandyke smiled at the ending of her thanks. 

" Will you come and see me to-morrow?" 

'* Certainly, if it is your wish." 

**How can you speak to me in that way?" she asked; then 
added, " I am exhausted; would you mind calling a carriage?" 

** Certainly not." 

A hack was prociu'ed, and after Vandyke had helped Lil- 
lian in, she leaned forward and, warmly .clasping his hand, 
said: 

** You will surely come and see me to-morrow?" 

** Most assuredly." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

JOSHUA LISTENS TO THE TEMPTER. 

Among the votaries that thronged the richly-upholstered 
shrine of our Wall Street Venus was Mr. Joshua Grimes. The 
elder Grimes would have heen welcomed as the great Von 
Bilke was, on account of his wealth; hut he had no turn for 
such frivolous amusement, even when impelled to irregularities 
by his passions. Now that he had survived those expensive 
and troublesome attributes, he regarded the votaries and their 
Venus with profound contempt. Failing to secure even a nod 
of recognition from the father, Mrs. Brown contented herself 
with the son. She was not in the least deceived in the substi- 
tute. She recognized the fact that while the father's low cun- 
ning was an adjunct to his brain, the son had inherited the 
cunning without the brain. The little bulbous termination to 
poor Joshua's spinal column better fitted him for the struggle 
of life than many a lofty dome of thought above a dehcate 
temperament after reason has eliminated instinct. Joshua 
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had his instincts, and they were keen, active, and entirely reli- 
able when his self-preservation was concerned. This quality 
was underrated by the father, as fathers are wont to under- 
'rate those of the sons; and as he measured Joshua's allowance 
as he gauged his capacity, it was hardly sufficient to keep 
the youth in fashionable attire. The son accepted the situa- 
tion with a discontent that made him anything but agreeable, 
especially to his father. He had no respect or awe for the 
famous operator, but beyond ugly little speeches he never 
ventured either to remonstrate or rebel. 

Cut off from the society of the gilded youth that marked 
without adorning the thronged conglomerate of the great 
metropolis, he found refuge and enjoyment in the bouse of 
Mrs. Octavia Brown, where he was barely tolerated. 

"Look at here," he said one day to Mrs. Brown, while 
dangling his slender cane between his fingers in that lady's 
gorgeous parlor, ** don't it seem odd and sorter awkard to you 
operating among the animals of the street— you being a woman, 
you see, and the only one, you know ?" 

The woman thus addressed was in her street costume, 
that came as near male apparel as propriety would permit. 
Her short locks fell in wavy masses from a hat that a man 
might wear. About her throat was a standing collar and 
cravat. She wore a double-breasted jacket held to her form 
by huge buttons, and it was only from the waist down that the 
flowing drapery of the feminine world told of the woman. It 
was not only the easy grace of manner that made it attractive, 
but the face that added beauty and dignity to that grace. That 
face gave evidence of maturity without marks of age. About 
her eyes and mouth no lines of care were traced or deepened. 
Her cheeks appeared as smooth in their clear olive tints as 
those of an infant. The broad, well-developed forehead was 
sustained and strengthened by a square, prominent chin. The 
nose was straight, delicate, and well pronounced without being 
aggressive. The mouth alone marred the face. It was volup- 
tuous, without being either soft or kind. With another sort of 
mouth fitting the features Mrs. Octavia Brown might have 
appeared a sweet, thoughtful woman. On that mouth was 
written a danger-signal, that taught to the clever observer 
that all of the intellectual qualities and great force of character 
peculiar to a man were subordinate to the worst qualities of a 
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woman. She had the grace and greed of a tiger hidden but 
poorly under the form of a brainy woman. She was the Lady 
Macbeth civilized into a modem broker, and, while winning in 
her ways, about as remorselessly cruel as that great female 
character of the immortal tragedy. 

** It is singular, of course, because it is new," she replied to 
the youth; ** but I see nothing in the pursuit that should make 
it foreign to females. On the contrary, success there turns on 
feminine qualities. They are not the best, I admit; but the 
perceptive faculties that create tact are more pronounced in 
women than in men, and these are necessary in the Street." 

** I'm not up to knowing much about that, but from the 
little I have seen of that kind of business it 'strikes me that 
these operators must be a hard lot." 

" One would suppose you had rare opportunities of study in 
your father's oflBLce. You know of course aU about your 
father's business." 

** Well, I just don't. I know no more than the old woman 
who scrubs the floors and brightens up the brasses." 

" That is strange. Is not your feither teaching and training 
you, his only child, to take his place when old age renders it 
impossible to continue the management ?" 

** Teach and train? I like that. I believe the governor 
would take a first-class fit if he thought I knew the slightest 
thing about his business." 

**I should think that, under the circumstances, a bright 
young man such as you are would set about learning some- 
thing of his business." 

** What are you giving me ?" 

"Some of my valuable time. Look at here, as you say: 
what would happen to you if your father were to die, as he will 
some day, and all the complicated business of his vast inter- 
ests should be thrown upon you ?" 

** Never thought of it. Eather awkard, isn't it ?" 

** Decidedly. Not only that, but ruinous. I suppose he in- 
tends doing as many such have done — endow some great charity 
as a monument to his memory, and leave invested for you, to 
continue through life, your present allowance." 

** The devil I" cried Joshua, turning not pale but positively 
blue at the suggestion, ** and it's just like him. Do you know, 
now that we've got confidential, I^believe the P. B. hates me ?" 
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** P. B. ?" queried the madam. 

"Parent bird, of course; or parent bull, if you like— more 
bull than bird to me." 

*'He don't hate you, Joshua Grimes; that would be unnat- 
ural. He is only disappointed in you. At your age he had laid 
the foundation of his immense fortime that now dominates the 
land. He sees you content to idle away your time, and jumps at 
the conclusion that you lack capacity. It is vexation, not hate. 
If I were in your place, I would teach him a lesson that would 
make him furious at first and delighted in the end. It would 
force him to take you into his confidence." 

** That is all very good talk, but it isn't much else." 

" Do you really want me to continue and teach you how to 
accomplish this?" 

** By Jove, yes ! I take to it as a cat to a cream- jug." 

**The first thing is to worm yourself into a knowledge of 
your father's operations." 

** That's it; and there's where we run on the rocks. Since 
ever I can remember, I've been shut out." 

'^ But some one must possess his confidence. It is a physi- 
cal impossibiUty for him to keep all his books and papers." 

** I see. His confidential man is old Dawkins." 

** Who is * old Dawkins '?" 

"Well, he is a white-chokered, bobtailed clam. He never 
opens his mouth except to eat something. He won't say good 
morning for fear of committing himself." 

" He's your man." 

"Is he ? I rather flatter myself that he is the governor's 
man." 

" Is he married or single?" 

"Married to a stick of a woman as dry as he is." 

"Any children?" 

" One— an old maid." 

" My dear Mr. Grimes, you have the game if you care to 
play it. Make love to the daughter." 

"Belinda Dawkins? You don't know what you are saying. 
She is ugly enough to scare bosses, and so pious — my!" 

" She has never felt, never had the opportunity of feeling, 
the delirious passion of love. Court the bivalvular Belinda. 
Win thereby the confidence of the paternal clam. And when 
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that is accomplished, hring him to me and I will aid you. Now 
by-hy." 

**Butholdon." 

**No, my dear young man, my time is precious; sufficient 
for the day is the instruction thereof. Can I set you down 
somewhere in my coupe?" 

**No, thanks; I am going out by myself to think." 

"What?" 

** To think." 

* * You don't say so ! What a novel sensation you will enjoy 1" 

"Oh, bother! you are as smart as the P.B." 

" I am cruel only to be kind." 

When Joshua made an appeal to his supposed intellectual 
processes, he found the response extremely imsatisfactory. The 
mental faculties gave out at "Hanged if I don't try it!" and 
then came to a stop. Joshua asked them "how to try," and 
asked in vain. He walked miles in the park, and sat for hours 
on many benches with an anxious expression on his wrinkled 
face that was positively comical. He got himgry thinking, he 
thought, and concluded that if he had a little dinner to him- 
self, with a bottle of champagne, he could continue his mental 
process and perhaps get beyond the deadlock that followed 
*' Hanged if I don't try it !" He would therefore not dine with 
his father. His father, never congenial, was at that time posi- 
tively antagonistic. He could not think in the presence of his 
P.B., as he termed the old gentleman. Joshua consulted his 
pocket-book, and found that he had enough for a modest little 
dinner; so he ordered the same at a fashionable restaurant. 
The viands and the wine strengthened his resolve, without con- 
tributing to anything beyond "Hanged if I don't try ic!" It 
came out in huge brilliant letters, but it remained to the exclu- 
sion of other thoughtful processes connected with the purposed 
attack on his father. 

After dinner he smoked many cigarettes, and while smok- 
ing his brain fell from its exalted inactivity to a pleasant repose, 
and Joshua dozed. As he could not occupy his table at the 
restaurant for sleeping purposes, he aroused himself and sought 
the sti'eet. Then the thought struck him that a little music 
would help on the meditations that lingered about " Hanged if 
I don't try it!" It was Sunday, and in a theatre near by a 
sacred concert was being perpetrated. Purchasing a ticket, he 
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sought an orchestra-seat. The sacred concert was made up of 
a pleasing medley of pious and profane airs. Between pieces, 
refreshments were dealt to the audience. It was a mild sort 
of dissipation, and a mild sort of citizens enjoyed the enter- 
tainment. Joshua, wearied of thought and tiring of the mosiey 
turned in his seat and was rewarded with a discovery that sent 
his mental processes forward with a whirL Some half dozen 
rows in his rear sat David Dawkins with his daughter. Joshua 
nodded to them, and ere long saw a chair vacated in their rear. 
Securing this, he leaned forward and said to father and daugh- 
ter coUectively : 

*' Glad to collide on you. Was getting awfully hored. 
How d'ye like it as far as you've got?" 

David Dawkins was in the faultless attire hecoming to a 
clerk or cashier, with a white choker so tight ahout his neck 
that it suggested hanging made easy, or every man his own 
executioner. He responded slowly, with an evident economy 
of words: 

" It seems fair." 

'* I would like it hetter were there more sacred music in the 
selections," said Miss Belinda, who inherited her physical form- 
ation from her father and a pious turn from her mother. 

" Certainly," said Joshua. " It's a swindle to advertise and 
sen tickets to a sacred concert, and then give us circus-tunes. *» 

'^ Is it circus-music?" asked the simple-minded Belinda. 

" It sounds that way to me, but I am not much up in music," 
replied Joshua. 

''Papa plays on the flute," said Belinda; ''he ou^t to 
know." 

"Why, certainly!" exclaimed Grimes, "How is it, Mr. 
Dawkins?" 

"Never was at a circus in my life, therefore donH; know," 
chipped out the old clerk, as if every word were a nail dropped 
from a machine. 

Further critical remarks were arrested by an old gentleman 
who seemed dad in a bald head, so very conspicuous was the 
white space barren of hair. He had paid his money to hear the 
music, and he did not intend to be robbed of it by these three 
imcultured idiots. The three subsided, and the sacred concert 
of profane music came to an end. When they rose to leave, 
Joshua invited the two to supper. Had it been any other bat 
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his employer's son, David Dawkins would have declined. As it 
was, after a moment's hesitation he accepted. A shudder passed 
over Joshua as he thought of his financial condition, but father 
and daughter were moderate in their demands, and when they 
departed Joshua gave the fair Belinda a modest bunch of 
flowers, and Belinda gave him a warm invitation to call and 
see them. 

** By Jove!" thought Joshua, ** I'm trying it on." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

VANDYKE AND MRS. OCTAVIA BROWN. 

The momentous day that was to recall the young artist to 
the presence again of the gu*l he adored dawned upon Vandyke 
after a sleepless night. Half that night had been occupied in 
business confided to a committee of painters, of which he was 
one, who were making preparations for an annual exhibition. 
He entered upon the work with animation, glad of the oppor- 
tunity it gave him to consume some of the dreary waiting that 
preceded the most blissful moment of his existence. When 
the committee adjourned, he tried to prolong the process of 
forgetfulness by accepting an invitation to a supper tendered 
him by a brother-artist at a resort much frequented by the 
Bohemians. There was not much style and scarcely enough 
cleanliness in the restaurant, but the wine was fair and the 
viands sufficiently tempting to the healthy appetites of the 
customers. The most agreeable feature appeared in the fact 
that the fare was cheap without being nasty. The soups were 
good, the meats fresh, and the macaroni simply superb; but 
the linen was not as white as one could wish, and the waiters 
were more dexterous than nice. Vandyke and his host, Mr. 
Philip Green, more familiarly known among his brother-artists 
as Paris Green, found a table in the comer of the place which 
was hot and blazing with light. Having seated themselves, 
the two looked aroimd, giving and receiving recognition from 
the familiar patrons of the place, quite a number of whom 
were females. 

"Do you know," said PhiUp Green, " I believe that if it wero 
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not for the Bohemian side of our pursuit we would have no 
feminine artists." 

** You think with Pope, then," replied Vandyke, ** that every 
woman is at heart a rake/' 

** When one thinks of one's mother, sisters, and daughters 
one shrinks from such attacks on all the sex," remarked Green, 
who was at bottom a better man than he was a painter. 
" What I mean is that it seems to me that women take to art, 
not from a love of art, but from a passionate desire to get out 
of the commonplaces of life ; and when they do take the leap, 
they enjoy the gallop." 

** There are women and women, my dear Green ; and while 
all wear petticoats, the petticoats cover as wide a variety as 
the bifurcated garments of the man. When one thinks of 
Bosa Bonheur, for example, one becomes educated in that 
direction." 

'^ I don't r^ard the immortal Bosa as a woman." 

''What then?" 

''What N. P. Willis said of Charlotte Cushman,— she's a 
perfect gentleman." 

"When a man approaches that ideal condition he takes on 
womanly qualities. The delicate tact that gives to one's man- 
ners a subtle regard for other's feelings, and makes us call a 
man gentlemanly, is feminine. The imcultured masculine, 
brought in contact with others, is not only self-assertive, but 
aggressively so. He looks about for subjects upon which he 
can disagree. The man of feeling searches for those upon which 
he can agree. The woman seems bom to what a man acquires. 
Hence I say the faculty is feminine." 

"Very well put; but how much of it is yours and how 
much your illustrious sitter Mrs. Octavia Brown's ?" 

"Mrs. B. is more of a man than a woman, and we have 
much of oiu* valuable time taken up in discussions." 

"She has not converted you, then, to her doctrine of 
equahty of the sexes." 

" My dear fellow, when you sift out her real meaning of 
equality, it is an equality in crime. She would give to woman 
the same privilege to sin she liberally accords to man. It is 
grading down, not up. It is free love, and free to all." 

"Tliat's a jolly nice arringement fv)r all families save your 
own ; or do they abolish the family?" 
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"Not the family precisely, but the home. They would 
make marriage a contract, dissoluble at wilL Of course this 
coimts out tbe children, and makes the home tenure so imcer- 
tain that it ceases to exist." 

** What a beastly business!" 

*' Quite so. But do you know, Green, that the danger that 
is threatening the social fabric lies not in the principles of free 
lovers, but in the practices of the social world? It is coming to 
regard marriage as a simple contract, with divorce as a means 
through which to end it. But this is not all; we are taught to 
regard woman in reference to man as veal is to beef— an imma- 
ture condition to be matured. Men are born as they are, but, 
according to the new doctrine, woman is bom incomplete, and 
it is hoped that after a reasonable time for evolution she will 
come into the world with all the qualities of a man. This is 
aggravated by the opening of new avenues of labor to the 
female, so that the question of wages is comphcated to the 
injury of both." 

"You surely would not discourage that ?" 

"Of course I would. Man is by nature the breadwinner, 
and woman the mother. Now under our civilized economy, as 
every woman has, or is intended to have, a support, when she 
enters the field of labor assigned to man she comes in as a 
competitor to her husband, father, or brother, with an advan- 
tage in the way of support already given her,— as a Chinaman 
of the worst sort, for she appeals to our sympathy and so blinds 
us to the consequences." 

"With such conservative views I think you and Mrs. 
Octavia Brown must have a cheerful time of it. It precludes 
love-making, at least." 

" I would as soon think of making love to Lady Macbeth. 
She is a very clever woman, and on that account rather enter- 
taining. By the bye, I am putting her on canvas as Lady 
Macbeth ; and while she is striving to win me over to free love, 
I look at her as winning the poetic soldier over to free murder." 

An engagement given this lady was in the way of Van- 
dyke's early meeting with Lillian. Mrs. Octavia came at ten 
A.M. to give one and perhaps two hours to the pleasant task of 
sitting to the only man who had held her loving admiration 
untrammelled by any selfish schemes of gain. The handsome 
young artist was to her experience a revelation, and to her 
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hardened feelings a revolution. He was not only a man of 
genius in the line of his art, hut her equal intellectually in the 
broader fields of life. To all this a charm was given by his 
superb self -poise. For the first time in her varied hf e she found 
a man who accepted all she had to offer, without accepting her. 
It is true that, blas6 as she was, her new-bom feeling was not 
strong enough to more than pique her vanity. 

"You seem distrait this morning, my dear artist; you no 
longer look at me— and you do look at that fussy clock of 
yours more earnestly and frequently than is complimentary." 

Vandyke laughed. '*You are as usual keenly observant, 
Mrs. Brown. The fact is that I am in no condition to do you 
or myself justice this morning." 

** Then we must adjourn, Mr. Painter. I may submit to a 
slight from you, hard as it is to bear, but I will not have Lady 
Macbeth spoiled." 

" There is no slight intended for you," responded Vandyke, 
impressively, " and you can rest assured my greatest work will 
not be harmed if I am off balance this morning." 

" Let it rest, then, until such time as you may feel in a better 
mood. I am a very busy woman, but I hold myself subject to 
your wishes at all hours." 

This last sentence, uttered impressively, was accentuated by 
a look that was meant to carry the words to the heart of the 
listener. 

"You are very kind," responded Vandyke; "and may I 
summon you when the mood is on me? I am most desirous to 
make this something to be really proud of." 

"Whistle and I'll come to you, my lad," replied Mrs. 
Octavia with a shy, bewitching look, and took her leave. 
Before she could reach the elevator she heard the bolt shot in 
the lock of' the closed door. 

" I wish I could have gotten a peep behind that curtain," she 
thought to herself while gliding down. " My young man was 
perplexed and wished me at the devil." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

WOOED AND WON. 

Our eminent divine was a man of rare culture and exqui- 
site taste in all matters of art. In no place had he exhibited 
these qualities so perfectly as in the finish and furnishing of 
his daughter's apartments. The best artists had been employed 
to decorate the walls and ceilings. While subdued, they were 
beautiful; and instead of capturing attention by show, they 
seemed to steal in and grow upon one, as all art should. The 
furniture was in keeping, and had in each article that subtle 
combination of comfort and good taste so seldom encountered 
in a community where furniture nms on fashionable lines. 
There was not a chair, even, that did not invite both admi- 
ration and repose. As to color, all harmonized, blending one 
into the other, each making a background that emphasized 
without contrast. We caU this art, when in truth it is 
nature. Lillian's apartments made no more perfect picture 
than any bit taken by an artist from mountain, glen, or 
meadow of which to make a landscape. 

The few paintings that adorned the walls were masterpieces 
in their way. The number had been limited by the spaces that 
afforded a favorable light, and to make a gallery for this small 
collection two windows were closed, and by an ingenious con- 
trivance left so as to afford air to the apartments when it was 
needed. One of these was in the arched recess that held the 
heavily carved bedstead, the reverend designer of this beauti- 
ful room having long before arrived at the just conclusion that 
draughts, as a source of ill-health, are a popular superstition. 
While draughts are felt and known, not a man or woman suf- 
fers from a cold but he or she goes about not knowing when 
and how that cold was caught. The fact is that common dis- 
order comes from a depressed condition of the system, and will 
manifest itself as readily in an oven as in the windiest hall 
— say. the House of Representatives at Washington, for ex- 
ample. 

I never preach to a congregation that at least twenty of 
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the thousand do not go home complaining of colds, and won- 
der where the draughts were in my poor church, that has no 
ventilation whatever, " said Melancthon. This is given, not only 
for what it is worth as a hygienic proposition, but to illustrate 
the courage of the great divine's conviction. This manifested 
itself in the bathroom of Lillian's apartment. It too was in 
a recess separated from the room by an arched way and cur- 
tains. It was so artistically furnished that it harmonized with 
all the rest, and could be left open without jarring upon one's 
taste, however cultured. When the plumber showed him 
some intricate designs against sewer-gas, he condemned them 
all. '* Sewer-gas," he said, ** is not volatile, it is as heavy as it 
is fatal You cannot force it up; and if you could, it would 
virtually cease to' be sewer-gas. This is one of the tough su- 
perstitions that science uses to hide its ignorance." 

Into this embodiment of paternal love and artistic taste 
the daylight stole softly the morning after Lillian's rough ad- 
venture. Slowly but steadily the light drove the shadows 
from the comers, where they seemed to melt into light until a 
cool, soft, clear atmosphere permeated the place. The day- 
light might well steal in timidly, for a more exquisite revela- 
tion of loveliness was never hidden from mortal eye. Lil- 
lian was sleeping soundly, lying upon her side, and her fair 
face, on which the unseen dew of slumber softened the com- 
plexion, was resting on her hands, with the palms held together 
under her cheek. The silken, heavy eyelashes replaced with 
a more tender, calm beauty all that was lost in the hidden 
orbs. Her nut-brown hair, escaped from the silken fastenings, 
fell in waves upon her shoulders and the pillow. The delicate 
night-gown, gathered closely about the white throat, gave, 
with the drapery of the silken bed-clothes, the rounded out- 
lines of her superb form. It was a pose of perfect rest. So 
long as a girl lies with her two hands under her cheek, or 
resting carelessly at her side, she sleeps the sleep of innocence 
and youth ; but when both hands are thrown upon the pillow, 
above the head, the heart is troubled and care enters in to dis- 
turb repose and shorten life. Men shot through the heart 
and men drowning throw up their arms; it aids rapid respira- 
tion, which the heart demands in its heavy death-throbs. 

Lillia n awakened, not as slowly as she had fallen asleep, but 
as quietly. A shocked nervous system long drawn upon and 
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nearly exhausted finds in sleep the first symptom of restoration. 
In the young it is a means of relief. A. strong man condemned 
to death sleeps soundly the night preceding his execution. 
The convict whose nervous system has heen weakened passes 
his night in wakeful suffeiing. Lillian's sleep had heen de- 
layed, not only by the shock, but by the thoughts of the 
friend who had so strangely cared for and saved her. 

Slowly she stretched her supple form and yawned; then 
rising, sank upon her knees, and for half an hour devoted her- 
self to prayer. It was a strange blending. She first repeated 
the child's prayer, taught at the mother's knee; then with a 
rosary recited the supplications of the Catholic Church to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

When she arose, at last, it was not to dress, but to wheel a 
carved arm-chair in front of a painting, and to this, with chin 
on hand, she gave imconsciously the same time she had occu- 
pied in her devotions. The picture held the place of honor in 
her room. What might have been selected and hung there by 
her father is of no consequence to this story; but the one she 
gazed upon so long and earnestly was a landscape giving that 
part of Pokohasset coast which had on it Blacksnake Ledge, 
and in one comer obscurely appeared the name of Vandyke 
Smith. Lillian had seen the picture in a gallery marked for sale, 
and had gotten a friend to pay the five hundred dollars for her, 
without even consulting her father. Much to his amusement, 
she had 4ais selection hung in a decidedly bad light in his studio, 
and her choice given the best position in her apartment. 

**I do like him," she thought; **I cannot help it. I don't 
want to help it. It is so pleasant to like him. It makes me 
happy to think of him. He is so noble, so good, so handsome, if 
he does wear such artistic clothes. Oh, but he is so diffi- 
cult; such a sensitive thing, and so quick-tempered I Well 
that he is : how handsome he looked standing over that awful 
man I Where was Mr. Flintbum and all the rest of them?" 
She shuddered and moved imeasily at the thought of the trap 
and escape; and so her musings ran on. It was odd how she 
avoided in her turn that little word lofm. She would have 
been indignant at her own father had he used it in connec- 
tion with the young artist. 

How long her self-commtmion and picture- worship would 
have continued cannot be told. They were broiight to an end 
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by the entrance of her maid^ This slenderly formed lady of a 
certain age, after her dry salutation proceeded to business. 
The mysteries of a lady's toilet that no man ever sees, or see- 
ing comprehends, proceeded, a greater part of the time being 
occupied in hair-dressing. During this, Marie, the maid, (all 
lady's maids are Marie, all house-maids Saiie; all cooks more 
or less Bridgets, and all are ill-tempered and spiteful,) while 
dressing Lillian's hair longed to puU, but dare not, and so re- 
marked, in an exasperating, indifferent tone: 

'^ I told your father how you came home in a hack white as 
a sheet," 

** Was the hack white as a sheet, Marie ?" 

" I said you, miss; and he is quite uneasy." 

** It was very kind of you, Marie, to make him uneasy." 

" I didn't. It was the strangeness of it. He asked me why 
you came home in a hack, and I couldn't tell." 

** That is singular. People when they are tired order a car- 
riage." 

** But you were so pale, and looked real sick." 

" If I remember, Marie, you asked me on my return if I 
had been taken ill, and I answered, No, I was only exhausted. 
Give me my gown, and say to Thomas that to-day I am 
not at home to any one but Mr. Vandyke Smith. Stay: I will 
speak to Thomas. I don't want any mistake made." And the 
ox-eyed Juno swept from the room, feeling that a state of lady's 
maid was a state of war very like that spoken of by the leek- 
eating Pistol when he proposed in the way of sleep ** To lay his 
head in Fury's lap." Marie Peppercole was bom in Maine, 
reared in Boston, and demoralized in Paris. She had been 
maid to many American girls, and prospered on their weak- 
nesses, whims, and imprudences. Her silence had been bought 
by many a half -worn dress and many sums of pocket-money. 
Here was a young woman who had admirers but no lovers; 
original ways but no mysteries; many impulses but no im- 
prudences. It was simply exasperating. 

Lillian found her father and aunt awaiting her in the 
breakfast-room. She dropped a kiss, light and cold as a snow- 
flake, on her aunt's thin lips, and nearly smothered her father 
with caressing embraces and kisses. He held her at arm's 
length, as he gazed anxiously and lovingly into her face. 

*' Why, you look as blooming and fresh as a rose bathed in 
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dew. That High Custodian of the Comb told me you returned 
yesterday afternoon, in a hack, pale and ill." 

** I did have a trying experience. I saw a poor mother die 
in the embrace of her convict son, and other things yet more 
terrible, that I will tell you of one of these days when I am ' 
not so hungry." 

** My dear child," said the reverend gentleman, " you take 
this mission business too seriously. What is the amusement 
of strange excitement to others is wearing work to you. Now 
come, indulge in a vacation." 

" I think I will for a day at least, if dear aunt will take my 
place at the board," cunningly responded Lillian, who not only 
wished to remain at home, but sought to have the house clear 
of all possible intrusion. 

Dear aunt readily assented. Lillian was impatient until 
she helped her into her coup6, and then she was unquiet. She 
could not read, nor rest without reading. She engaged her 
father in conversation until he was forced by business to take 
his leave, and then time's leaden feet seemed to crawl so 
exasperatingly slow. She wandered listlessly from room to 
room, and sought in vain her usual pursuits, such as sketching, 
music, and embroidery. There is one resort of entrancing in- 
terest that never fails the female mind, and that is dressing. 
She did not admit to herself that her motive was to appear at 
her best in the eyes of her expected visitor. Calling her amiable 
assistant to her, she directed the mode in which her hair 
was to be done, and the dress that was to accompany and 
harmonize with coiffure of elaborate carelessness. The grim 
Marie responded with the mute expression of martyrdom 
that in a servant is so irritating. It gives full play to that 
subtle insolence of the slave that cows the best of us. It forces 
one to fee a waiter at a hotel he may never see again; and 
from the pockets of the most penurious fetches tips, as each 
agonized benefactor runs the gauntlet of impudent servitors 
until free of them. One seeks to purchase respect and only 
secures contempt. We once saw an English lord emerging 
from a hotel in London give the waiter a sixpence as he would 
have thrown a bone to a dog. The flunky bowed humbly. 
Immediately after an American gave the same servant, for a 
like service, a half-crown. The fellow took it as a matter of 
course, then showed his coin with a grin of contempt to his 
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fellow-domestics. The haK-crown had failed to purchase even 
the appearance of respect. 

Marie worked at the luxuriant locks, with glints of gold in 
them, in grave silence. She was really an accomplished hair- 
dresser, of deft touch and delicate taste. This alone made her 
bearable. But when she produced that satanic invention of 
the dark ages once known as stays, and now called corsets, 
Lillian said impatiently: 

** What do I want with that thing ? Take it away." 

**The dress miss has selected will not fit without it." 

**Then it must remain without fit. I will not, and you 
know it, encase myself in a steel barrel. It makes a woman 
resemble a wooden doll, and must to the touch feel like putting 
the hand on a dead alligator." 

**It was made to look at, miss, and not touch," gently re- 
6]X)nded the domesticated insolence. 

*^ And looks as hideous as it must feeL I am not dressing to 
be put under a glass case." 

"So I perceive." 

Lillian turned her grave eyes on Marie who, however, never 
winced. 

*' Marie," she said, "I do not know what you mean, and 1 
assure you that it does not make the slightest difference. I 
wish to say, however, that I do not employ you on account of 
critical ability. You will oblige me, then, by abstaining from 
any critical remarks hereafter." 

** Just as you please, miss." 

"I gather," continued Lillian, after a pause, "from your 
general conduct and your tone this morning that you are dis- 
satisfied with your place. If this is correct, you are at liberty 
to find another at any time." 

"I beg your pardon. Miss Lillian. I meant nothing im- 
pertinent. Miss forgets that I am more interested in her ap- 
pearance than she herself seems to be. Miss Lillian can afford 
to dress as she pleases. I cannot afford it. If there is the 
sUghtest thing out of order, I am to blame. Miss Poundex is 
rich and a belle. She can be eccentric if she wishes, but I am 
poor and my living depends on my being considered an 
accomplished waiting-maid." 

"IMfeuie," said Lillian, with a smile and a softened voice, 
you have managed to conceal from me that you have a deal 
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of practical sense. If you will give me more of that and less of 
your impertinence, I will be willing to make you more a 
companion than lady's maid. I will be glad to consult you 
about many things in which I am ignorant and you are experi- 
enced. I have to rely on dressmakers with as little taste as 
they have honesty." 

** Miss is very kind," said the cold Keeper of the Eobes, re- 
lenting. ** I don't know how it will end, but if I can be of any 
service I shall be glad." 

"Well, let us begin this morning on a better footing. I will 
tell you frankly what troubles me. I have made this matter a 
study from an artistic point of view. I see women of genius 
upon the stage, when they are left free to exercise their own 
taste, accomplish so much. There is Clara Morris, for example, 
who as Miss Multon, in the white kerchief crossed upon her 
breast and a simple frock, has in both an expression of suD- 
dued misery no words can express. In the mad scene of * Arti- 
cle 47 ' the wild lurid dress foretells insanity. Then Sarah Bern- 
hardt, with her slender snake-like form, so manages the graceful 
flow of drapery as to make that meagre form fascinating. What 
I would like to do, were it possible, would be to so obey the 
edicts of fashion as not to appear eccentric and at the same 
time have some graceful individuality in my dress. Can we 
accomplish this and not endanger your well-earned reputation 
as a lady's maid ?" 

"I think I understand," replied Marie in a warmer tone 
than she had before indulged in; for Marie had learned 
through sad experience that familiarity be^^ween mistress and 
maid inured to the damage of the maid. To retain her power 
she was forced to retain her reserve, and had learned at Paris 
that the easiest way to accomplish this was always to address 
her employer in the third person. **But what miss wants is 
very difficult. Now as to the corset. The dress is cut and 
made to fit a dummy of wood. The corset supplies the wood. 
Put on the natural body, the flesh yields and changes, and the 
dress does not flt. It looks as if you had on some other per- 
son's gown." 

" It is vexatious, but let us try a little before we surren- 
der." Lillian was interrupted by a low knock, which Marie 
answered and brought in the card of Mr. Vandyke Smith. 

" C^ive me my tea-gown, Marie/' said the girl, flushing 
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'* Do you think it is just the thing to receive a gentleman in 
this?" 

" He calls so early that I think it quite correct." 

Our heroine foimd her rescuer in the dim-lit parlor, and 
as she threw back the silk portiere and paused for a second to 
discover his exact locahty, his heart gave a great bound, for it 
seemed to him as if an angel had descended through a crimson 
cloud to earth. Ah me ! when young all women are angels ; as 
we grow older, all angels become women. There is one, how- 
ever, that remains an angel to our dying day, provided we 
do not marry her. In case we do, enough of the angel re- 
mains to make us worship a memory, even while we fail to 
recognize on earth the divine presence that sweetened our 
toil, shared our troubles, and soothed our pains. 

Lillian, to Vandyke, was the one angel, as she flung the 
dark portifere behind her and stood with head thrown back, 
cheeks flushed, eyes sparkling, and one little foot advanced. 
As he rose she swept towards him, holding out both hands. 

**0h, I'm so glad to see you!" she cried; "and to think I 
had to beg of you to come I" She, in her excitement, held both 
hands as he stood for once in his Ufe painfully awkward. 

'*I did not know my visit would be agi'eeable," he said ; and 
his voice sounded to him as if it were some other voice. 

** That of yesterday, for example ?" 

" That could scarcely be called a social visit," he replied. 

'* How can you speak to me in that way," she cried, tears 
coming to her eyes. *'You saved my life on that dreadful 
ledge last summer ; you saved yesterday more than life. Why 
— why can we not be friends?" 

They were seated, and fortunately for Lillian her face was 
turned from the light that shone on that of Vandyke. Hi> 
was exceedingly pale, and grew troubled at the question. He 
did not answer, and she continued: 

" I look back to that]]time with so much pleasure. You not 
only saved my life, but you made it a new life when you led 
me into the world of art I had never seen before. You do not 
know how I have treasured your teachings. It was so good, 
so kind of you. Now why can we not be friends?" 

The young man shook his head. 

**Yes, yes," she continued, **I know your feelings were 
hurt by that letter. Now, Vandyke Sniith, I assure you I did 
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not authorize that letter— certainly not one that would wound 
your feelings. I do not know even now what was in it. Can 
you not forget and forgive?" 

"I have nothing to forgive, and only wish I could forget." 

** What is it you cannot forget?" 

" That I acted the ruffian. You must despise me for my 
hrutal display of ill-temper." 

**No, I do not. I liked it. I was shocked and angry at 
first, but I saw that you had been cruelly insulted and had a 
right to be indignant. Now that is all settled, why cannot we 
befriends?" 

** It is impossible," he answered. 

" What is there impossible about it? Do you really dislike 
me so much? I cannot believe that. Now let us shake hands 
and be the same as we were upon the coast." 

She held out her shapely hand; and this time Vandyke 
seized and held it, while saying almost fiercely: 

"Lillian, I cannot give you the feeling you ask for, be- 
cause a deeper and stronger feeling gives it no room. I did 
not mean to say this ; you force from me what I never even 
owned to myself. Do you not know — have you not felt— is it 
possible that you have not seen that you are all in all to me?" 

This was more than our heroine had bargained for. She 
sprang to her feet, withdrew her hand from the hot clasp of 
her lover, and started to the door. She was frightened and 
confused. The unexpected had happened. She was ashamed. 
It seemed to her that she had drawn him on to this avowal in 
a sort of love-making way, and yet a thrill of delight electri- 
fied her. The utter absurdity of running away struck her, 
and, pausing in the middle of the room, she looked back. He 
was standing in a dejected way — one hand on the table, while 
he held the other clenched before his face, and gazed on it, 
while working his fingers as if he were striving to crush some- 
thing in his grasp. A great sorrow smote Lillian, and, turn- 
ing, she walked slowly to his side. 

"Forgive me," she said; " I did not mean to be rude, but 
you so startled me." 

"Yes," he responded sadly, "it is my misfortune always to 
place myself in the wrong. I have shocked and disgusted 
you." 

"Shocked, yes," she answered; "but disgusted, no. What 
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you said was so sudden, so unexpected, that it confused me 
for a second. But let me tell you— preserver of my life and 
honor— my master, what you have said has made me happy ; 
the words will be the sweetest music to my heart forever 
after." She placed her hand softly upon his; it was the elec- 
tric spark that fired the magazine. He turned and clasped 
her to his heart. 

** My precious princess I my queen I" he exclaimed, as she 
buried her blushing face in his breast. 

'*Iamso ashamed," she murmured. **Here I have been 
making love to you, as it were." She suddenly tore herself 
from him, and standing apart, with her cheeks flushed and 
eyes ablaze, she said: '* Vandyke" (she did not add the Smith), 
'* I want you to know that I thought you hated me, and I wanted 
you to be my friend— I mean as we were upon the coast. You 
must believe me. I did not know your feelings — or my own." 

"Never mind, my darling," he interrupted, again putting 
his arm around the waist that was not hardened by a barbar- 
ous combination of steel and stiff canvas, ** I comprehend only 
too well. Had you time for reflection, I very much fear you 
would find yet that it is friendship and not affection that you 
have for me. I cannot realize, my gracious queen, that you 
can have even the slightest love for me, and I will not give 
you time to reflect. I have, caught you, my beautiful bird, 
and I will not let you go. Even your words will have to come 
through my kisses." And he then and there illustrated his 
meaning and intent. 

The sweet abandon in which a girl gives herself to her lover 
is not only the most delicious part of the delirium, but it is a 
proof of innocence and inexperience. The world of prudes 
have been through generations shocked at Juliet, who flies so 
eagerly to the arms of Romeo, and discloses to him liberally 
both love and charms. They have learned but poorly their 
early Bible lesson who tell us that our first parents found the 
fig-leaves a refuge only after the fall. When one's love, illicit 
or legitimate, takes on the coy and modest in her surrender, 
the shrewd man of the world knows that either she does not 
love, or, loving, is impressed by an experience that it is not 
pleasant for her adorer to recall. We should remember that 
this great passion that dominates all others and, permeating 
our being, makes life worth living, is as strong in its way in 
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women as in men. Life would not be endm*able were it other- 
wise ; and as nature is true to herself, she sustains both the lover 
and the loved in the wild raptures that make surrender so ex- 
quisite. 

The hours, that had dragged drearily before Vandyke came, 
now flew by for both on downy wings. Noon came without 
either knowing; nor did they hear aught but their own voices, 
so that the tall, stately gentleman who let himself in at the 
front door closed it behind him unheeded. They did not hear 
his steps, nor note that he lifted the portiere and gazed on them 
in great surprise. The group presented to his amazed eyes 
was, artistically considered, extremely picturesque. He saw 
a handsome youth seated, and at his feet, on a stool, a lovely 
girl leaning with her elbow on his knee, her chin on her hand ; 
and while the youth gently stroked her hair, they gazed into 
each other's faces with an expression which no words can 
describe. 

The one spectator failed to appreciate the artistic view. He 
was shocked, nay, stunned, by the sudden revelation of a secret 
that was painful in its unexpected coming, and horrible when 
memory brought Marion and Vandyke to mind. He dropped 
the portiere silently, and for a few seconds stood irresolute. 
Then he resmned his hat, and, more silently than he came, de- 
parted from the house. 

At the dusk of that day some friends rode by the Rev. Me- 
lancthon Poundex in the Park and marvelled at his abstracted 
look; for he failed to see or return their salutations, as he 
strode on, and yet more at the paleness of his grim, set fac« 
that seemed to be repressing some pain or sorrow. Thus, 
while two young, hearts were running over with bliss, an- 
other old heart, from the same cause, was frozen in its misery. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 
love's young dream. 

Belinda Dawkins looked with awe upon the son and heir of 
the great and only Grimes. Joshua was small but precious. 
He was to her a diamond of the first water; and had she con- 
sulted the sense of smell, she might have discovered that it 
was not only the first water, but the first whiskey and water. 
However, Joshua, to tell the truth, was not addicted to over- 
stimulating. The few young men who knew him said he was 
too mean to get drunk. But if he had, Belinda would have 
taken him up tenderly and nursed him with care, as the son 
and heir of the man whose signature was good for millions* 
Long before the fair but frail Belinda came crying into this 
world of care, her father had served as clerk, .cashier, and con- 
fidential man of Bogen Grimes, and from her earliest childhood 
she had been fed on Grimes. The father was not a man of 
many words, but somehow he carried a Grimes atmosphere 
home with him. To the child, Bogen Grimes was not only the 
mainstay and support of their house, but he seemed to her 
food and drink. She got a little of Grimes for breakfast, more 
for dinner, and she went to bed on a full supper of that indi- 
gestible material. When very young she mixed God and 
Grimes together in her prayers, and found difficulty in under- 
standing which was the greater. She had seen the elder 
Grimes but once, and then at a distance. She held her 
breath above her beating heart until the slender, keen-eyed, 
dark-skinned Hebrew manipulator of millions shuffled out of 
sight. And now the only son of this great man was coming to 
see her— actually calling on her at their modest abode, that 
was comfortable without being extravagant. He not only 
called, but he brought presents of flowers and books, and at 
intervals he took her to places of amusement, always asking 
the paternal Dawkins to accompany them. 

Joshua was ** trying it" to the best of his ability. It is true 
that previous to every visit he had to brace himself with a 
whiskey cocktail, but after a time he foimd that the inter- 
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course was not so unpleasant as he had anticipated. Although 
the only son and heir to one of the richest men of the land, 
Joshua had never been treated with much respect by the people 
of character he chanced to encounter, wliile the cringing ser- 
vility of a lower class, that sought to use him, was met by the 
instinctive cunning of Joshua that seemed ta penetrate with- 
out effort their selfish designs. " What are you giving me ?" 
was his favorite query to all flatterers; and **No you don't" 
were the first words that met all propositions looking to a sub- 
traction from Joshua's resources, either immediate or in the dim 
future. Belinda, regarding young Grimes's attention to her as 
a mere whim, and flattered by it, sought honestly to entertain 
the youth, who to her was the prince at whose court her father 
had for nearly a lifetime given his loyalty and labor. Her 
strong common-sense tempered her admiration; and Joshua, 
much to his surprise, found that, instead of throwing herself 
into his arms, this quiet mature maiden conducted herself with 
such dignified propriety that he was interested, and began to 
woo in earnest where he thought to win without effort. 

David Dawkins had his own views as to this affair, which he 
kept to hunself. Mrs. Dawkins had hers, which she hastened 
to express. They were rose-colored and warm. Mr. Dawkins 
met them with ** Fudge!" ** Poppycock I" and other brief and 
somewhat vulgar if expressive phrases. The two, however, were 
agreed on one point, namely, that their sweet child, Belinda, 
was quite able to take care of herself. 

Joshua reported progress from time to time, and Mrs. Oc- 
tavia Brown listened much amused and more interested. 

**You are making headway with the mature maiden, but 
you don't seem to win the confidence of the father." 

** That's true, for a fact. I am no nearer the old skeezics 
than when I began." 

** I think it's about time you brought him to me." 

"About time I It'sbeen about time from the first. But how? 
is the question." 

"Not so difficult as you imagine. This cautious, close- 
mouthed old.man has been operating slyly on his own account. 
He does not appear in the business, as he knows your father 
would be ugly about it. So long as he keeps under cover it is 
safe to make money. The only difficulty is that he is so timid 
that he is content to win small sums when he might make 
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thousands. I know the man he has been operating throu^ 
He has not pushed his agent to any extent. Now you ask 
Dawkins if he knows Tom Hazzard. He will say, * Slightly.' 
Then say that I and H£izzard make a little syndicate just now, 
and I have some information, you don't know what, that will 
be of some service to him. It wouldn't be a bad idea for you 
to call attention to your and the fair Belinda's relation to each 
other, and ask if he has any objection. That will be a foimda- 
tion for your interest in him." 

* * Oh, by Jove I Look at here ; that's going too far. He might 
— by Jove, he would I—say he bad no objection; then where'd 
be the undersigned ? To know dad's points and comers, and 
do a stroke of business, is good enough; but to give Belinda 
Dawkins a mortgage on me— oh no, not much I" 

** Don't distress yourself. Ask him to win over your awful 
dad for you, that you and Belinda may be happy, and then 
study his solemn countenance. Of course he knows, as you will 
tell him, that it is necessary to get the approbation of your dear 
father. That will end it, for he is well aware that such a reve- 
lation would deprive him of both place and son-in-law — see?" 

** It is infernal risky." 

** Nothing venture, nothing won." 

It is the peculiarity of the cunning and cautious to be at 
times over-confident. The caution that keeps an eye open on 
the way of retreat and finds it clear, is ready, to that extent, 
to present a bold front. Joshua felt satisfied that in making 
his betrothal with Belinda depend on his father's consent he 
was quite safe. He could not add much to his father's ugliness 
already expressed toward him, and the fascination of the game, 
together with the hope of gain through his own exertions, drew 
him on. 

It was at a little supper on a Sunday night, the only time 
that could be spared from the daily toil imposed on the old 
clerk, that Joshua broached his business, or rather hope of 
happiness. He did this very adroitly. When the repast was 
drawing to a close and the wine, sparingly drunk, was alone 
before them, Joshua suddenly opened with his usual introduc- 
tory phrase : 

'* Oh, look at here, old man ; I s'pose you've seen your daugh- 
ter Belinda and me spooning of late?" 

** I have noticed the attentions you have been kind enough 
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to pay my daughter," said Dawkins, slowly, and looking at the 
window in an abstracted sort of way. 

** Ain't much kindness in that. I like her and, by Jove, I 
believe she likes me. I mean business, old man, and I think it 
the proper thing to talk it over with you and see if you approve 
-eh?" 

** You do us honor, sir." 

"Honors are easy, I guess. She'd make any fellow a good 
wife, and you are just the best sort of a father-in-law, fixed as 
I am." 

** I don't tmderstand." 

* * Of course you don't, but I do. You see the governor keeps 
me on a mean allowance, and don't give me a smell at the busi- 
ness. I don't know more of what's going on than old scrubber 
Bet. Well, now, s'pose anything were to happen to the gover- 
nor, where'd I be, eh?" 

** Bather embarrassed, I must admit." 

** See there; you never thought of that, now, did you?" 

** I may say I never did." 

"Well, I have. I've just thought it all out. Now you've 
been at dad's elbow for forty years. What you don't know 
about his business ain't worth knowing. Just think of being 
father-in-law to that business when my dad cUmbs the golden 
stair. Why I'd be as snug as a bug in a rug— see?" 

David Dawkins was a simple-minded old man. There could 
be no question of this, for he played upon the flute. Now 
while aU flute-players are not feeble-minded, it is a melancholy 
truth that all feeble-minded men play the flute. If they do 
not, it is because they have not had the opportunity. Of course 
the feeble-minded flute-player had grown up to a solemn belief 
in the popular superstition that a man has a motive for his 
every act, and generally a selfish motive. He had been puz- 
zled by Joshua's attentions to his daughter. He was satisfied 
there was some selfish motive back of the fiirtation ; but what, 
he could not get at. Here it was, all opened to him. He 
thought he saw clearly through what had been such a mystery. 
Poor old man, he was a mere child in the hands even of Joshua. 
All his life he had been the slave of a hard master, and had 
obeyed orders and had done his work without a question. It 
was told of him that on one occasion a friend of Bogen Grimes, 
who had been utterly ruined by taking Qrimes's advice in some 
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stock speculation, came in mad and wild in bis despair. Hd 
assailed Grimes with a knife, and although he stabbed the mil- 
lionaire in half a dozen places, failed to kill him owing to a 
chair Bogen wielded with some dexterity. The conflict was 
ended by the interference of clerks from the adjoining room, 
who disarmed the maniac and thrust him into the hands of 
the police. Through all this David Daw kins continued to 
write at his desk in the same room, without even lifting his 
head. 

**Why didn't you come to my assistance, curse you?" 
panted Grimes from his chair to David on his stool. 

** You did not order me, sir," was the astonishing response. 
*'I thought you did not want me to be interrupted in writing 
this paper, sir, which you said must be completed before five 

P.M." 

Words and strength failed the wounded man, for he had 
lost much blood, and so this amazing specimen of a clerk es- 
caped comment. ** Champion idiot I" alone came in a gasp 
from the indignant and utterly amazed millionaire. 

The venerable Dawkins rose from his chair and, stretching 
his long, thin arm over the table, shook the youth by the hand 
and said : 

**Mr. Joshua Grimes, I have served your honored father 
nearly all my life. It makes me happy to know that I can 
serve the son." 

This was a remarkable speech for David, both as to lengthy 
rapidity of utterance, and earnestness of manner. He moist- 
ened his lips, looked about for his flute, and then abruptly sat 
down. 

*' That's all right, old man. Now we understand each other. 
The next thing is to get the approval of the P.B., my parent 
bird. If he don't approve, he might knock you out of place 
and cut me off without a cent— see?" 

"I perceive, Mr. Joshua." 

" It is for you to approach the P. B., explain the situation, 
and ask his consent." 

David paled and fell back in his chair, as he gasped : 

**Me?" 

"Yes, you. You have had his confidence all these years; 
you just up and tell him. If he says, * Bless you, my children,' 
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the wedding-bells will tingle; if he says No, then we must bide 
our time." 

**Mr. Joshua, what you ask is impossible." 

** Why impossible!" 

**I dare not, oh, I couldn't— don't ask me. Don't mention 
it again; it makes me ill." The poor man wiped his forehead 
with his napkin, that, having been used to clear away some 
jelly, left a crimson streak on his white brow. 

** Well, think it over— get used to it, for it must be done. 
Belinda and I can wait. I love her so I could wait seven 
years." 

** I might write," feebly sug^^ted David. 

** Great guns! don't do that. The answer would come in- 
stanter. I can read it now. * David Dawkins — Sir: Your ser- 
vices are no longer required by me. Yours truly, Bogen 
Grimes.' " 

There was not much moisture in David's thin body, but 
what there was seemed to ooze out at every pore, and cold as 
if it had been iced. 

** Don't take on so, old papa-in-law that is to be. We can 
wait— wait any time. Perhaps our beloved dad may one of 
these fine days see fit to hold, occupy, and possess the only bit 
of real estate he cannot sell or mortgage. Then we will enter 
upon our kingdom." 

** Oh, Mr. Joshua, you must not speak that way. It shocks 
me. It does, I assure you. It seems a conspiracy to do away 
with your honored father. He has been good to me and mine." 

** Has he? I like that. He has worked you down to bone; 
and what have you got to show for it? Just wait till I come into 
my rights and I'll show you what compensation is — well I will." 

** You are very kind, Mr. Joshua ; I thank you. Now let us 
go home. I am much disturbed." 

*' All right. But one thing more: do you know TomHaz- 
zard?" 

David Dawkins gave a visible start. 

* * Why, yes. What of it?" 

"Oh, nothing; only that broker in petticoats, Mrs. Octavia 
Brown, has, with Tom Hazzard, a little syndicate, and she said 
the other day that you had better see her." 

" Has Hazzard been saying anything about me?" stammered 
David. 
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" Not that I know of. All I know is what she said, and I 
have told you. You ought to see her anyhow—she's a queer 
one." 

**Do you think it would do for me to go to that place— to 
^seeher, I mean?'' 

* * Why you needn't go with a hrass hand. I have the entrie^ 
for I haven't a shred of character to lose. If you want to hear 
something to your advantage, I'll make an appointment so 
that you can drop in quietly some morning." 

David Dawkins hesitated. Prudence said no to the propo- 
sition, but fear said yes, and fear won. He had made a few 
thousands in the Street through Tom Hazzard, and Tom, well 
knowing that Dawkins was moving on what he positively knew 
of Grimes's combinations, made forty times more than David. 

This frightened the poor flute-playing cashier and he with- 
drew. The thought of what Tom Hazzard might say or had 
said gave him a panic that impelled him into the trap, then 
being baited for his innocent soul. 

When they parted and Joshua went his way, the conduct 
of the yoimg man excited remark among the people who 
chanced to look at him. His little face was all aglow with in- 
ternal merriment that seemed to affect his general bearing. 
His walk was irregular, and he would at times try, as it were, 
to embrace himself. At last he leaned against a lamp-post, 
and broke into a peal of laughter that was almost hysterical. 
At the end of this strange merriment, he slapped his thigh and 
cried: 

" My eye I what^a precious old idiot I" 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 

MATRIMONY IN THE EYES OF A MINISTER. 

The summer sky of Lillian's happiness was not without 
its doud. This appeared on the dim horizon in the form of her 
father's disapproval. No words had passed between them on 
the subject of her love and marriage, but she felt instinctively 
that her engagement to Vandyke would not be to his liking. 
From the same subtle soiu*ce she knew that he favored Davis 
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Flintbum, a man that he not only admired, but one of whom 
he was fond. She liked Flintburn and could be his friend, but 
she loved Vandyke and could be no other man's wife. 

Vandyke had not offered to approach Lillian's father, and 
she well knew that, with any hope of success, she alone must 
imdertake the task, believing that his love for her would do 
much towards securing his approbation. 

Having, therefore, resolved on this, the high courage of her 
race drove her to immediate action. This came with the first 
opportimity. She found her father in the library with some 
beautiful, costly flowers from the conservatory o£ an admiring 
female friend. 

**CJome in, child," he said, in that gentle voice which had 
such a winning tone that thousands were wont to hang en- 
tranced upon its utterances. '*See these beautiful stars of 
earth Mrs. Singletree has sent me. What a foretaste of heaven 
they hold in their exquisite beauty I I love to think that when 
our first parents were driven from Eden, these lovely things 
stole over the walls in pity and followed the exiles, to comfort 
them in their desolation." 

"A beautiful thought, papa; but you have so many beauti- 
ful thoughts that I have often wondered that you were not a 
poet." 

*' Poetry, my child, is the best thought set to music. Some 
one has said that it is the dream of sleeping passion. I like 
my definition best. Language is thought, and there is that in 
us which makes us seek and enjoy the rhythm of poetry; so 
when the best thoughts have the purest music, it is poetry. 
Even Poe, who has the music without the thought, is pre- 
ferred to Emerson, who has the thoughts without [the music. 
Now I may have the thought, but I lack the music, so cannot 
be a poet." 

As he spoke, Lillian picked from the mass of delicate flow- 
ers a spray of lilac-tinted blossoms. 

"Do you know what that is?" he asked, and, as she hesi- 
tated replying, he added : ** The common lilac. They have suc- 
ceeded, at last, in rearing it in hot-houses, so as to produce it 
in winter. As yet it is an expensive process. That one bit 
you hold cost my friend more, probably, than all the rest of 
the selection. What pleasant associations come upon me as I 
inhale its delicious odor I— not of the fashionable life into which 
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it had been so lately introduced, but of the many humble 
homes in the West, where, under the stars, the whippoorwill 
whistles in the dewy woods, and all the midnight air is redolent 
of the scent of the lilacs in their bloom. Ah, my girl, when, a 
young preacher of a poor congregation, I had a home in a four- 
i*oom cottage and lilacs were my only luxury, I did not know 
that the sweetest, dearest part of my life was passing. I have 
become fashionable and my poor, humble lilacs are winning 
their way to cultured recognition. It is proposed among 
floriculturists to have the lilacs take the place of orange- 
blossoms.'' 

Lillian started, aAd her father looked at her inquiringly as 
she suddenly threw her arms about his neck and, seating her- 
self upon his knee, said: 
. * ' Papa, I have a secret for you. " 

"Well, my child, let me hear your secret." 

She did not respond, but, with a troubled look upon her 
face, toyed with his necktie. 

** A secret that makes you hesitate to tell your dear father 
is a secret that calls for no telling," he said gently. 

** What do you mean, papa?" 

*'I mean that the wistful look of your dear eyes, the 
strangely abstracted manner and the singular gentleness that 
have appeared even in your quiet nature, all tell the secret 
that you strive to conceal. That has come to my dear child 
which visits us all— the first sweet throbs of love's young dream ; 
and it would not find words even for me, but that you have 
reached a stage where you need help — need guidance." 

**0 papal" exclaimed Lillian, blushing deeply, and hiding 
her face upon her father's shoulder. ** Am I such a goose that 
I tell in my face all that I feel?" 

'* To your father, who has learned through love to read his 
child's heart in her eyes, you are a dear little goose. I had 
the advantage, pet, to know all about the attack you were 
born, as we all are bom, to experience. In youth there comes 
a time when through all the fibre of its sensitive nature a new 
life quivers and thrills, a sensation so exquisite that one seems 
bom into a new and heavenly existence. We seem transported 
back to God's garden of music, love, and flowers. " 

He paused, but Lillian did not raise her head ; and it was 
. only by the trembling of her loving arms and the beating of 
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her heart that he knew she was assenting to what he said. 
He continued: **That, my pet, is the charm of the delirium. 
It not only sweetens life, but it lifts us on angels' wings from 
earth, and purifies the soul by cleansing it of self —and from 
that on gives to memory its blessed and beautiful light. 
Although it ends in disappointment, as all earthly blessings do, 
it leaves a memory that we cherish. The course of true love 
never does run smooth, as the great poet tells. It has obstacles 
that toss its impatient current into foam. It has hard rock 
barriers that turn it astray, and at last it falls over the preci- 
pice to be dissolved in spray, and end in an exhalation of cloud, 
above which bends the many-hued rainbow, not of hope, but 
of memory." 

**0 my father," cried Lillian, with her face yet hidden, 
"is that the end of all love?" 

"That is the cruel end, my child, of all love," he responded 
sadly. " Poets have sung what sages ignore : the sages because 
they regard it truly as a delirium, a dream ; the poets because 
they hope to hold that which is so sweet and impossible. If 
love gave all that love promises, there were no need of a heaven 
hereafter, for we should have our heaven on earth." 

Again he paused, but no reply came from Lillian. 

"Knowing all this, I have watched for the inevitable. I 
could not be father and mother to my child had I neglected 
this duty. I have seen it steal upon her, and I have seen the 
object of her love." 

Lillian started. 

' ' No need to be ashamed, my girl. I recognize in this young 
artist a handsome, clever, and honorable man." 

"I am so glad," murmured Lillian, yet bowed down, "that 
you do not object." 

" To your love, certainly not. But to that which all lovers 
long for and hasten to accomplish I have grave objections." 

"O papa," she cried, looking up in amazement, "I do not 
comprehend. What do you mean?" 

"I mean, my child, that love is a brief dream, a delirium 
that passes away ; and that marriage is a serious matter, which 
makes life a success or a failure. As love blinds the judgment 
and substitutes passionate impulse for cool reason, it is not 
only well to put it aside but struggle, if necessary, against it. 
You must know, my child, that while you are under the influ- 
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ence of this feeling, the Vandyke Smith you seem to see is not 
the real man. It is the mission of love to clothe the object of 
its passion with many imaginary attributes that seem divine. 
You remember in * Midsummer-Night's Dream' how the delicate 
fairy queen fell in love with Bully Bottom with his ass's head. 
Titania was relieved of her infatuation, that was bound to 
weaken and disappear, and Bully was relieved of his long-eared 
head. But suppose Titania had been a mortal princess and 
married in her delirium. When she wakened, she would find 
herself tied to Bully Bottom with his asinine head." 

**That is all fiction, papal" exclaimed Lillian, warmly, and 
looking up and pouting. '* You ought to be ashamed to quote 
it to me." 

**Yes," he replied seriously, **it is fiction; but it illustrates 
a sad fact, and is especially applicable to your case." 

She started to her feet as if stung, and, facing her father, 
fiercely cried: **I will not have this, papa; you may say what 
you please of me, but I will allow no one, not even you, to abuse 
Vandyke. But for him I would not be alive now ; but for him 
I would have died of shame. For some mysterious reason Aunt 
Amelia has belittled that awful adventure when Vandyke 
saved me from a cruel death; but she does not know, nor do 
you, that he saved me from a horror to which a watery grave 
would have been a blessing." 

"What is this?" demanded the father, first amused at his 
daughter's anger, and now greatly amazed. Tiilh^ Ti responded 
by giving an account of her rescue from Crew's Court. The 
girl inherited from her father some of his oratorical powers. She 
had his talent for description, which had held thousands 
strangely interested in narrative so incisive and condensed 
that it passed for argument. In this way he could so state a 
case as to win a favorable judgment and awaken the deepest 
sympathy. As Lillian continued, he rose from his seat, then 
leaned in breathless eagerness upon the table. At the end he 
seized her in his arms as if to rescue or protect her, exclaiming: 

" My Gk)d I to think of my child exposed to such a horror I" 

** Or to think of your child rescued by such a hero," she 
added, bursting into tears. 

Lillian sank in the vacant seat and bowed her head upon 
the table, while her father paced the room in pained agitation. 

'* Lillian," he said at last, *' Vandyke Smith is a noble gen* 
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tleman. He has rendered me a service I can never repay. To 
prove myself under the deepest ohligations, I am ready to share 
my fortmie— I am prepared for anything hut the sacrifice of 
my child." 

Why, papa, what do you mean?" 

I mean what I say. As Vandyke Smith's wife, your life 
would be wretched." . 

But I love him, papa." 

And because you love him I object to the union. As I 
said, my child, the man you love is not the man you marry. 
The very love that drives you on not only blinds your judg- 
ment, but idealizes and transforms the object of your love. 
When this intense infatuation dies out, as die it will, in the dis- 
illusion disgust is apt to follow. The purer, higher, and more 
sensitive the nature, the more appalling is the revelation. 
With the common herd the disappointment is not so great, nor 
the evil beyond remedy. There is little imagination given the 
average woman, and her idealization therefore is feeble; but 
with your poetic mind, rare culture, and refined organization, 
you have transformed a clod into an angel. The dreariest real- 
ization will follow from the dream." 

"And how does Vandyke Smith appear to you, papa?" she 
asked in a low, level tone. 

*' As a noble fellow," he replied warmly; ** one I would be 
glad to call my son, but not your husband. He is your in- 
ferior, Lillian, and no woman can be happy as a wife and look 
down upon her husband." 

** How do you know that, when you hjuxily know him?" she 
continued in the same voice and manner, as if repressing her 
passionate impulses and compelling herself to discuss quietly 
that which stirred her to the innermost centre of her soul. 

" I know, Lillian, that he is a Catholic, a practical, true be- 
liever in that faith— a faith bom of ignorance among barbarians, 
and held in power over the masses through its antiquity. It is 
so childish, after being sifted by reason, that when a man 
openly avows himself a practical Catholic, he is looked upon 
among the more thoughtful with pity or contempt, or both. 
Then, again—" 

** Or 3 moment, papa. You speak of religion. Do you con- 
sider Mr. Flintbum a man of ability?" 

'* Of singular ability— one in ten thousand." 
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''And a good manr 

'* Of the highest sense of honor and integrity.'* 

'' WeU, papa, he is an agnostic ; and he says of your congre- 
gation precisely what you say of the poor Catholics." 

'' My child," said the pastor, smiling, in spite of himself, at 
the dexterity of this thrust, '* I believe Mr. FUntbum is not of 
as much interest to you, I am sorry to say, as is Mr. Vandyke 
Smith. Let us not wander from our interesting subject." 

** Certainly, papa. You were about to give me the second 
proof of my lover's inferiority." 

*' I was about to say that, in addition to his Catholicism, he 
IS an artist." 

** Well, papa, if successful we call that genius." 

''If successful it is geniua But there is no demand, no 
place for it here. In Europe, where culture is sustained by 
wealth, that kind of genius means fame and fortune. Here, 
where culture is without wealth, and wealth without culture, 
the artist labors all his Ufe to produce what this world has no 
demand for. The violet of the hot-house has its exquisite odor ; 
the violet of the woods is scentless. In the hard struggle of 
life, my darling, the breadwinner who builds his house to 
shelter the beloved wife and dear children finds something 
more is needed than Catholic faith and artistic ability. When 
I am gone, my darling, to rest quietly in my grave, I must 
leave you not only loved but cared for." 

"Father," said Lillian, sadly, ''you should have prepared me 
for this. It was wrong to leave me uninstructed— nay, worse : 
to have me led astray by all the books of fiction, all the poetry 
so carefully gathered in your library. You should have trained 
in me a hard nature, that would have kept self to the front 
and not permitted me to fall so weakly into error. I have 
walked blindfolded on until reason is gone, self-restraint is 
gone, self is gone. O my father," she cned, fimging herself 
upon him, " I cannot— I cannot follow you. I love him so, oh, 
so deeply I He is n^y thought by day, my dream by night. He 
is so good, so manly, so handsome. He is sunlight while 1 
wake ; my God, my guardian angel, as I sleep. In dreams we 
are upon that awful ledge, and he ones, * Grod will protect us,' 
and I am saved; and again he stands triumphant over that 
brutal creature, and more than Me is saved to me. Give him 
up— teU hun to go his .way and I will go mine? I cannot, I 
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cannot I" And her frame shook with grief as these words were 
uttered in her father's ears. 

**My child, my Lillian, I do not ask you to give him up, 
to tell him to go his dreary way and you will go yours. Not 
now. You do not imderstand me. I only ask you to do noth- 
ing hastily, nothing rashly. I only ask that you will wait till 
this deUrium wears away and leaves your better judgment able 
to discriminate. If this noble young man — and he is noble 
when considered calmly— has in him all that you approve, I 
shall not only consent, but bless your ^union. That is not so 
hard— that is possible?" 

Lillian, without looking up, shook her head in the negative. 

** What," said her father, ** refuse me this Uttle favor?" 

** It would be the same a hundred years hence," she mur- 
mured, *4f I lived ; but I should die. Oh ! why shame me into 
making such confession?" 

* * Listen to me, Lillian, " he said, seating himself and di*awing 
her down upon his knee. ** I know of what I speak. I know 
what is possible ; I have gone through that fiery furnace. Let 
me make a confession. When I was a boy of twenty — and I was 
a boy then, for I matured slowly— I met a lovely woman, a 
woman much older than myself; and, with the propensity boys 
have of conceiving a passion for women older than themselves, 
I thought myself in love, and wooed and won her for my wife. 
After our engagement we were separated for two years, and 
in that time I not only came to know myself, but I became 
attached to a beautiful girl, as you have fallen in love with this 
handsome young man. I was carried away, as you are. All the 
past, all the future, seemed roDed into the present, and every 
second, every pulsation was given to my idol, my own ; for, car- 
ried away by passion, I was dishonorable enough to address and 
win her. A sense of duty drove me to my first-betrothed. I rode 
night and day, not thinking of what was before me, but of what 
I had left behind. I obtained an interview. She was chilled 
and shocked at my greeting; and when I stumbled through my 
confession, and reached my request to be liberated,— for I con- 
cealed the fact that I was engaged to another,— she gently drew, 
without a word, the engagement-ring from her finger; but her 
hands trembled so that she could hardly accomplish it, and 
looking at her, I saw the tears streaming down her cheeks, and 
her Hps and her chin quivering in her anguish, I broke down, 
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and clasping her in my arms, replaced the ring. I transferred 
the agony from her to myself. It seemed that night as if I 
should die; but I conquered at last, and, concealing my wound, 
marched on. That, Lillian, was your dear mother— a noble, 
white-souled woman; my love, my consolation, my life. The 
blind, imreasoning passion of youth gave way to the sweet 
affection that sanctifies married life and grows in the union of 
two souls united in a common destiny. It is strengthened by 
mutual dependence, and is not only warmed by joys, but nur- 
tured into stronger being by tears. You were a golden link 
holding heart to heart, but not stronger than the little graves 
of those we lost. This is real marriage, my child, and makes 
the home, the sacred, blessed home, that is a refuge from all 
life's ills." 

* * O father !" cried Lillian, * * why are not all men as good and 
noble as you are?" 

If the father's inner soul recoiled at this, he gave no mani- 
festation. 

** And you will give me one little year, Lillian?" 

"I will try, papa." 

She looked at him and smiled through her tears. It was a 
pitiful exhibition of love for her father; and as she kissed him 
tenderly and hastened away to hide her agony, a great pang 
smote his heart. He had exercised his paternal control, not 
honestly, but as gently as he could. He had put his foot down 
to crush and destroy, not the frail flowers of the garden, but 
the blossoms that bloom upon the tree of life, for the love he 
had condemned had in it the germ of that very affection he had 
praised so warmly. 

It was part of Melancthon Poundex's character. The gold 
so liberally given him by natui'e was meant, not for ingots, 
but for circulation among men, and needed, therefore, not only 
the guinea's stamp, but the alloy that makes it wear as cur- 
rency. There was as much pride and ambition as there was 
love in his regard for his daughter, and he shrank from having 
her the wife of a Smithy an artist, and a Catholic, even without 
the fact that this same Smith, artist, and Catholic knew all of 
his evil nature. To do him justice, he did not see this ; he only 
felt it. But feeling, in the great divine, was more potent than 
reason or that quality bom of reason which we call principle. 
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" Why are all men not as good as I?" he thought. ** I pray 
God that, whether she knows her lover or not, she may never 
know her father." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

** won't you walk into my parlor f SAID THE SPIDER TO 

THE FLY, 

David Dawkins was a man horn to he imposed upon. 
Through long service under Grimes he did more work of a 
better sort for less money than any slave of the pen that 
Grimes had ever encountered. But while continually imposed 
on by Grimes, he was well protected from the imposition of 
others. Grimes, regarding him as an overgrown baby, would 
permit no one but himself to abuse the slave. He was of im- 
mense service to Grimes, for he had a memory that was 
phenomenal. He seemed to catch and hold every event, figure, 
or fact calling for storage and probable future use. Science 
now affirms that this is evidence of a feeble intellect, and in 
illustration calls attention to the lightning calculator who dashes 
off immense columns of figures and is yet an idiot; or to the 
negro waiter who, standing by the entrance-door of the dining- 
hall of a popular hotel, hands each guest his hat as he emerges 
from his meal, and, out of three or four hundred, never makes 
a mistake, and is always known to be the stupidest servant 
on the premises. 

David began with Bogen Grimes on -starvation wages. As 
the business increased and widened, the confidential clerk was 
not promoted save through an increase of salary. He never 
asked for this increase, and it was only after marriage that 
Grimes's attention was called to the fact through the wife that 
her husband was offered a better position by Thatch and Singe. 
After this experience Grimes gradually augmented the confi- 
dential clerk's salary until it reached the magnificent sum of 
three thousand a year. This was estimated not alone on Daw- 
kins's services as clerk, but also upon the confidence Grimes 
felt safe in giving him. 

Mrs, Belinda Evans Dawkins was, as wives are wont to be. 
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socially ambitious. She found it almost impossible to awaken 
a like emotion in the soul of her husband. For years the 
height of her ambition wa:: to have a home nearer the fashion- 
able centre of the great metropolis. When this was at last 
accomplished, she found another peak beyond in a velvet car- 
^ pet for her parlor. By pinching economy and persistent en- 
treaty this came, and even Belinda saw that the furniture and 
surroundings would have to be in keeping, and the parlor 
bloomed into a shrine where Mrs. Dawkins worshipped afar off 
that, to us, shadowy, uncertain, cruel goddess called Fashion. 
This was all the religion the poor woman really possessed. 
She saw nothing of her deity, and only caught a glimpse of her 
votaries as they swept by in their satin-lined, silver-plated 
equipages, glistening in varnish, behind bobtailed horses, and 
made solemnly impressive by Uveried servants and stolen coats- 
of-arms on shining panels. She httle dreamed that all these 
gorgeous creatures in their silks and laces, diamonds and furs, 
were chasing in the same race with herself— after the unattain- 
able. The real aristocracy, like the foot of the rainbow, van- 
ished as they approached. She saw the gilded crowd. The 
gilded crowd saw the old families. The old families had in 
view the aristocracy of Europe, which permitted wealth to 
enter without becoming pai-t of its magic circle. 

When the infant Belinda was given to her, she from the 
hoxxr of her birth was dedicated to the goddess of Fashion. On 
its entrance to this vain world, and through all its infantile dis- 
orders, the little thing had the most famous physicians. A 
French nurse in a white head-dress followed, and then an 
English governess. The poor child had a superficial smatter- 
ing that produced finished extremities. She could dance, sing, 
and perform marvellously complicated pieces on that instru- 
ment of torture called a piano. Finally she was sent to a fash- 
ionable school, ostensibly for a finish, really in hopes that in 
her associates she might find friends among the aristocracy. 

The process— and a common one, by the way— would have 
ruined the homely BeUnda but for the odd fact that she differed 
from her parents in the possessioti of good common-sense and 
a force of character that enabled her to avoid the fashionable 
quicksands and quagmires her mother sought for her. The 
unhappy girl suffered, in consequence, from her mother's social 
ambition. Young men of the class from which she might have 
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chosen to take a husband the parent excluded, while those 
above, so ardently longed for, she could not attract. So, not 
without some friction, she passed loveless to old-maidenhood, 
The daughter found consolation in the religion that opened 
heaven hereafter, where the mother saw only rare advantages 
for social elevation. Observing that the Episcopal rehgion was 
affected by the rich, Mrs. Dawkins became an ardent member 
of that sect, and worked in various charitable associations that 
brought her in contact with the upper circle she worshipped, 
and hence that worship gave her much religious consolation. 

Another way was opened to the hoped-for goal in the 
musical talent possessed by the father and developed by the 
daughter. David, the husband, was not only master of the flute, 
but enjoyed the music, while Belinda manipulated the keys of 
the piano in a manner to excite wonder in their circle. The 
girl had no more taste for music than her mother, and that is 
saying much; but she acquired a mechanical skill something 
akin to the showman whose dexterous hands keep a dozen 
brass balls circling and flashing about his head— and the result 
was about as pleasant to her listeners. 

With this little family life wore on smoothly enough; 
rather monotonously, it is true, but, after all, with about as 
much happiness as that given to reasonably pi'osperous fami- 
lies. The highest enjoyment was foimd in the musical parties, 
when the gorgeous parlor was thrown open in a blaze of light 
to a small assembly of people who sang or did strange things 
on instruments. Sometimes a distinguished musician from 
abroad would appear whose solemn style and diamond ring, 
long, black, tangled hair and heavy mustache indicated a 
castle on the Rhine, although probably all the real estate he 
possessed was to be found in his soiled garments and neglected 
finger-nails. This lion among the troubadours would seat him- 
self before Belinda's grand piano, and with easy indifference 
proceed to make the unfortimate instrument rattle and growl 
in a way to indicate that every string was being torn out and 
every key broken. 

Sometimes, at rare intervals, some male or female singer 
connected with the opera would be tempted to the musicale by 
the generous supply of viands and wines, for on such occasions 
David was liberal. He felt that it was his affair, and he was right 
in so feeling. His performance upon the flute was the notably 
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event of the evening, to which the little audience listened in 
rapt attention, broken at times by sudden exclamations of 
"Wonderful!" "Exquisite!" and other such tokens of delight 
from lunch-fiends, who, with an eye to the supper, thus paid 
for their entertainment. 

It was really a pleasant sight to see the tall, slender, gray- 
haired old gentleman in his white choker and dress suit lead 
his daughter to the piano to accompany him, and then produce 
that ivory-coated, silver-mounted flute and assume the neces- 
sary position to breathe out the soft, flowing melody that, 
played by a tailor as the shades of evening fall upon some 
village, has made ** Away with Melancholy" the cause of more 
profanity and even suicide than probably any other ill of life. 
Mr. Dawkins, however, soared above the simple melodies of 
the exasperating village musician. The "Last Eose of Sum- 
mer," with variations of his own, had been repeated so often 
that the flute and fingers did the work of themselves, and the 
performer seemed to be listening to some other musician, while 
the lunch-fiends were enabled to softly whistle or hum the 
variegated melody as they smiled at each other and thought 
of the repast. 

Unfortunately for the peace and prosperity of this little 
domestic haven of rest, David once confl<]£d to the partner of 
his house the fact that Bogen Grimes's ccmdence in him was 
such that, if he were not a true man, he could, through the 
information thus confided to him, make large sums of money. 
From that time he was subjected to all the arts employed by a 
wife in securing control of a husband. She persuaded, she 
plead, she scolded until the pillow at night cedsed to be one of 
repose. Her greatest influence came in certain subtle sneers 
at David's capacity. She shot her exasperating httle stings in 
a reference to other men of their acquaintance who had risen 
to wealth from lower positions than that held by hter husband. 
She failed to notice, if she knew, of the thousand failures to one 
success. As a general proposition women know little and care 
less for right and wrong in business. Untrained and imtaught, 
when it comes to money-getting processes their very instmcts 
are at fault, and Mrs. David Dawkins could not see that her 
husband's fidelity was the one great quality that made him of 
value to his master. It is true that much of the master's suc- 
pesses came through treachery to his friends^ but wrong-doing 
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in the master did not justify sin in the slave, especially when 
the slave's value depended on his faithfulness. 

The poor persecuted husband gave way at last. He invested 
through Mr. Tom Hazzard a small amount of his little infor- 
mation gained at his desk, and was successful. He realized 
enough to purchase the house in which they lived. This suc- 
cess made his wife more eager than before. But while hesi- 
tating over a combination he saw under way, the speculation 
failed, and Grimes himself lost money. This frightened the 
old clerk, and he positively refused to try again. But a door 
once left ajar is the sport of all winds, and swings aside to 
others than those who first unlocked and left it open. 

David Dawkins hated and despised the woman-broker. His 
feeling was a combination of disgust and contempt. He shrank 
from the interview, and yet was driven on by one word, and 
that word was Hazzard. He had trusted this man with his 
secret— a secret that if known would lose him his means of 
livelihood. 

With sinking heart and trembling hands David Dawkins 
touched the knob of the woman's abode one morning, and was 
immediately admitted by a servant in livery. The hall was 
heavy in its atmosphere of affluence. In the dim light of the 
stained windows the man just inducted stood crowded and 
almost clutched at by the works of art in carved wood and 
bronze that seemed to haimonize in the understanding that, as 
the space was limited, antagonism must be avoided. 

Passing to the parlor, there seemed to be a relief in the space 
allowed one to move and breathe ; but even here there was a 
sense of oppression. The furniture impeded locomotion, and 
the numerous demands made by show art confused the sense. 
In this art the nude predominated. Fat women, naked as when 
born, sprawled in gorgeous frames, while in niches and corners 
statues and statuettes appeared to protest against wearing 
apparel. While David's eyes were becoming accustomed to 
the dim religious light of free love that pervaded the place, its 
goddess came rustling in. Mrs. Octavia Brown walked and 
talked like a man. She seized David^s hand and vibrated his 
arm as a man might have done. There was a man's hearti- 
ness in her greeting as she bade him resume his seat, that was 
continued to a climax when she sank into a chair and crossed 
one leg on the other. There was no affectation in aU this. It 
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had como to be a second Dature, and was both easy and grace- 
ful. It was strange when one reflected that the woman's life 
had from her earliest years been lived among men, and a bard 
class of men, that she should retain so much of the woman. 
David did not reflect, for he knew little of her history; but he 
was taken aback at finding a condition and a character so dif- 
ferent fi*om what he anticipated. 

*' You think it odd, Mr. Dawkins, that I should ask for this 
Interview," she asked, after the ordinary greetings of such a 
meeting. 

**I was surprised," he answered. 

**0f course you forgot that I am a woman, and carry into 
business the characteristics of a woman. I know it is impru- 
dent, and strive to resist or, at least, control them. Impulsive 
men and women spend half their time removing obstacles from 
their paths, placed there by their own impetuosity. It is not 
only a waste of tissue and time, but demoralizing. In this 
case, however, I gave way to an impulse." 

** Concerning me?" 

** Concerning you. We have come to know you, Mr. Daw- 
kins. We of the Street have come to know of the power be- 
hind the tlirone that originates all the great moves that go to 
build up a colossal fortune." 

*' My dear madam, if you mean me, j^ou are strangely mis- 
taken," hurriedly interrupted David. 

**I understand. That is all right. I respect your secret 
and its power. I will not betray you. But, while the Street 
admires and respects this hidden power, I cannot help, being a 
woman, having a woman's feeling. I see a noble man of great 
financial capacity content to play a subordinate part — an un- 
seen part —for a reasonable compensation, that he may enjoy 
the comforts and ease of a beautiful home. I stumble upon a 
threatening danger to this lovely plan of life. In the Great 
National Thoroughfare and Slackwater Navigation Co., from 
some whim, I suppose, you invested a small amount, and, in 
your knowledge of the enterprise, realized handsomely. Un- 
fortunately you did this through Tom nazzard, and you put 
your entire scheme of life in the hands of a Greek. Now the 
Greek wants more of that hidden information that opens the 
road to fortune. He purposed to get that from you, and keep 
the lion's share. In a word, he means blackmail; for, by one 
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word, he can deprive you of your position and make a deadly 
enemy of the man you have so long and ably served." 

** Blackmail?" blankly said David. 

** Yes, my dear friend; you— we all know that to eliminate 
blackmail from the Street, a most potent factor would disap- 
pear. Now you know, Mr. Dawkins, whether I am giving the 
facts." 

Poor David 1 Huge drops of perspiration were standing upon 
his brow, and his already thin body shrank so that his clothes 
seemed to hang loosely upon him. He thought his head was 
in the lion's mouth, meaning Hazzard. He did not know it 
was in the mouth of a tigress, malicious as Satan and cruel as 
hell, or he would have died of fright. 

**I did not seek you, Mr. Dawkins, to annoy you with this 
ugly story. I thought, I believed, I could be of service to you 
— ^there comes in the woman, and you workers among million- 
aires, the kings of finance, may doubt my motives. Well, 
I'll tell you frankly that I know that I can aid you, and you in 
turn can help me." 

"In what manner, madam?" stammered the victim. 

"In this. I am a woman broker. I am snubbed and swin- 
dled. Now if I could have the friendship and advice of so ex- 
perienced an operator as David Dawkins, I could teach these 
bulls and bears to at least respect me." 

"I shall be glad to aid you all I can." 

"Thanks. Now for our way out of the present complica- 
tion. If you comply with Hazzard's demand, you will reap no 
benefit, and eventually Grimes will discover his enemy and 
you will lose your position. If you refuse information, he 
goes at once to Bogen Grimes and you and he dissolve partner- 
ship. Now to be turned out in the street under these circum- 
stances is to lose character, and without capital you will be 
helpless." 

"I see, I see," moaned David. 

"When you departed from your long-established mode of 
business, instead of doing so for a small smn, it should have 
been for one that would have made you independent. Then 
you could have discharged Grimes, and Grimes would have 
offered you a partnership." 

"I see, I see." 

" It is not the hindsight only, my dear Mr. Dawkins, that 
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I am ^TkD% 70a. but a little foreai^it. It is not jei kx> late 
to meod. Put off Harsard, iboold he ^iproadi you— ^ 

"He has. be has,*" gnxuaed DaTid. 

''Very well; tell him there is a great combhwlion beii^ 
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There iB." impataently intermpted I>aTid. 

** 80 nmcfa the better. Say to him that be mnst wait till is 
derelofKu That will satisfy him. AjDd when it is dendc^ied 
feidi it to me, and in ten days yoa can be one of the finn of 
Bogen GrimeB & Ca Will yoa think this all over, and give 
me an answer this time to-morrowr 

With pleasore, madam, and I thank yoa so moch.'' 
Never mind the thanks till we get safdy throagh the 
woods.** And she accompanied him to the door, where he was 
dismissed with a most winning smile. 

That day David Dawkins was anasoaDy stujad, and was 
soondly abased by Grimes, and all through the ni^t he was 
so resdesB that Mrs. Dawkins abandoned the bed and, seeing 
another room, left him to tarn and toss as he woald. 

It was qoxte midnight when a dose carriage was driven to 
Mrs. Brown's door. From it emerged a large man, who hastOy 
moanted the steps and was instantly admitted withoat ring- 
ing. He was ashercd up the stairs to a small room in the rear 
of the boose that was richly famished for a stady. The new- 
comer threw off his hat and top-coat, and in so doing revealed 
a tan, stout person of about sixty, carrying a countenance that 
had the beak of a buzzard, the eye of an eagle, and the month 
and chin of a goat Patting one arm around the woman, he 
drew her to him, while with his right hand he lifted her face to 
his and kissed her. 

^'Well, Puss, ** he said, ''did yoa work the oracle as I di- 
rectedr 

"Idid.** 

"With any resultr 

*'There coold be but one. He is a soft, timid old man, and 
yoa have got him where he will have to serve." 

"He owned up, did he?" 

" Made a full confession." 

"Old ass. I only guessed at it. Tom Hazzard never 
peached. Did he say anything about future moves?" 
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'^Yes; said there was a big scheme on hand— and that he 
will give us." 

"Grood, good!" cried Von Bilke, for it was he, rubbing his 
chin in delight. **I've got you now, Bogen, got you now; 
and I'll squeeze your big scheme— eh? Ill let in Buffaloes or 
Cemeteries or both. Keep it agoing. Puss ; keep it agoing." 



CHAPTER XL. 



THB TROUBLED PARBNT IS HELPED 0T7T OF HIS PERPLEXITY. 

An untoward accident came to the aid of the minister and 
solved a difficulty that bade defiance to both his reason and his 
authority. Marion was sitting to Vandyke for the Magdalen, 
when they were interrupted by a low tap upon the door. Van- 
dyke, lover as he was, recognized the summons, and hurrying 
his model into the recess, put aside the painting and admitted 
Tilllian and her Aunt Amelia. 

** I have brought Aunt Amelia to look at papa's portrait," 
cried the girl. The earliest snow of the season was falling, ajid 
Lillian had caught a few flakes on her head and dress between 
the carriage and the entrance. She had caught also a ruddy 
tinge on her cheeks from the fresh wintry air, that added to 
the sparkle of her eyes and, in the sight of her lover, made her 
exceedingly captivating. She seemed to bring in through the 
open door a purer, fresher, and brighter atmosphere, that was 
invigorating in her and chilling in the cold, stately aunt. 

It is generally claimed that a lovely girl is never so attrac- 
tive as when on a spirited horse. Indeed the position gives a 
charm to many a face undistinguished from the common 
throng when on foot ; but beauty appears to the greatest ad van 
tage when wrapped in furs. Neither old lace, nor costly silks 
nor satins, nor velvets can so frame in a beautiful face and form 
as these furs. While admiration is awakened by what one sees, 
the soft, concealing furs give play to the imagination that 
dreams of the perfect, yielding form, warm and white, that 
fashion strives to convert into a hard steel-and-canvas-clasped 
mummy. 

Miss Amelia Poundex gave Vandyke a gracious greeting, 
that was a touch too polite, in its formality, to be courtesy; 
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but the artist was more than repaid by that subtle communi- 
cation of lovers' eyes that is so delicious, not to mention the 
warm clasp of the hand that, brief as it was, sent electric thrills 
through the two. 

The great portrait of the great man was set in a favorable 
light, and highly approved by the visitors. Afterwards several 
other pictures were handed out for inspection. 

** We see you here to a better advantage, Mr. Smith," said 
Miss Amelia Poimdex, *' than down upon the coast." 

* * I sincerely hope so, madam, " he replied. * * I am conscious 
that I appeared in rather a bad light on that occasion." 

**I had reference to your work, my dear artist, and not 
yourself. What were sketches there are paintings here." 

" I have certainly succeeded in working up one sketch to a 
perfect piece," said the artist, significantly. 

** May we not see it ?" asked the aunt. 

'* Certainly, when completed ; and then I hope for your and 
your eminent brother's hearty approval." 

There was, unfortunately, one object in that workshop of her 
lover about which Lillian was extremely curious, and of which 
information could only be obtained by a peep behind the heavy 
curtains that hid the recess. She had learned that this was a 
shrine, with her own lovely head as the divinity. She was de- 
termined not to leave the room until her curiosity had been 
gratified ; and so, while Vandyke and her aunt were deep in a 
learned discourse of light and shade, she cautiously stole by 
the curtains and softly but swiftly parted them for an in- 
stant. That which met her eyes fairly chilled the blood in her 
veins. It was the sight of a woman, apparently half nude, sit. 
ting upon a lounge — one of those ingenious contrivances that is 
an impossible bureau by day and an uncomfortable bed by night. 
Lillian had but a glimpse, but that discovered to her the woman 
with her face turned so that she could not see it, in the act of 
covering her naked bust. Li that brief glance she saw it was a 
perfect form reveahng a marble sheen of living flesh. She 
dropped the curtain and moved away. It was over in a single 
pulsation, but it was the blind flash of lightning that reveals 
the terrible precipice in the path of the lost wayfarer at night, 
and came to her as a revelation and a revolution in one. 

It is claimed by some scientist that our dreams, that seem 
to occupy the most of the night, really take place in the few 
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i^onds that pass in falling asleep and in waking again. 
Sleep, they tell us, is not only rest to the body, but repose to 
the soul. In proof of this they present cases of seemingly 
long dreams occurring within the brief moment of time occu- 
pied by the report of a gun or the noise of a falling sash. 
Of this character was the instantaneous thought that flashed 
through the mind of the girl. She seemed to know the real 
man in her lover for the first time. His strangely reserved 
conduct towards her received a solution. He did not love her. 
She remembered with intense mortification that she had made 
the approaches— and most of the love. As he had said in his 
quarrel with her on the beach that he was not a gentleman, 
she now saw that in addition he was a low, vulgar voluptuary. 

The one feeling that filled and sustained her in this trial, 
was wrath stimulated by disgust. She saw only her lover and 
had no time to feel for herself. She did not then know that 
the hour would come when she would realize that we do not 
love because of the goodness of the individual upon whom we 
have bestowed that divine passion, but that, on the contrary, 
while weakness may disgust and wickedness shock, the love 
seems to feed on the very object we discover. Love is not 
blind. The keen-eyed little god is a marksman of great accu- 
racy, and the sufferer from his shafts barf an improved vision. 
He or she is not blind, but infatuated. The extremely good 
fail as lovers because restrained by their very goodness. A 
woman wants her love to come out and kill a giant, and it does 
not matter to her whether the doomed giant is right or wrong. 

"What you ask of me is a sin. Would you commit such a 
sin ?" asked a woman of her lover. 

** Certainly it is a sin ; but I love you so blindly that I would 
commit a murder to possess your love," was the answer. 

Sustained and stimulated by her anger, Idllian moved to 
where her aunt and Vandyke were in earnest conversation, and 
in the first pause said in a cold, even voice: 

*'Aunt, 1 think we have occupied enough of this gentle- 
man's valuable time." 

Vandyke, turning, saw a white face and a firm-set mouth, 
with all the tender interest gone from the lovely eyes. He was 
so shocked and pained that he could not find words of dissent 
from the asseje^ion. 

** Well, m> dear," replied the aunt, ** we will take oiw leave. 
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You have given us a delightful half-hour, Mr. Smith. We 
thank you so much." 

Before Vandyke was aware of what he did, he was opening 
the door, when the two swept out without even a bow from 
the artist. The fact is that he was frightened at the change he 
saw, and dazed at the thought of its consequences. He instinc- 
tively divined the cause of the trouble, and hurrying to Marion, 
asked: 

"Did Lillian Poundex see you, Marion ?" 

*'No," responded Marion, ** no one has been near me." 

This shattered his hope. 

** I must have an explanation," he said. 

That explanation he never got from Lillian. When, the 
same day, he called as usual at the house, she was not at home. 
To his loving note he received no response. When he called 
again, Thomas, with the air of one delivering an insult that he 
rather enjoyed because not responsible, informed Vandyke 
that Miss Poundex begged to be excused, as she was much en- 
gaged. 

The day after this strange treatment he received a package 
of his letters and little presents, with a cold request that he 
return hers if he haply had thought her poor letters worth 
preserving. He complied with her request, too proud to ask 
for an explanation. But his pride did not save him from suf- 
fering. It was a cruel blow to the young man. For the first 
time since his father's death, he sat down and cried like a child. 
This must not be scored against him as a weakness There 
was as much wrath as sorrow in the emotion. He went 
through, in feeling, the poem of ** Locksley Hall, "and consigned 
** his Amy" to all sorts of living perdition, bi-ought on by the 
repentance that comes too late. 

While Vandyke writhed in his mental torture, Lillian was 
not reposing on a bed of roses. As they rolled noiselessly 
along the snow-covered streets in their satin-lined and fur-fur- 
nished coup^, her aunt said, 

** Lillian, dear, are you ill ?" 

**IU? No. Why do you ask ?" 

'*You took such a chill in that studio that I really was 
alarmed, and I thought our painter-friend would drop on the 
floor. What was the matter?" 

*'0h, nothing, aunt, that is worth relating. I suddenly 
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grew tired of it all— nothing more. I am sorry if my manner 
in consequence was rude." 

In a few hours, however, " poor me" came up, and before 
the pitiful presence anger and disgust seemed to fade away. 
Jealousy alone remained. This tortured without sustaining. 
The sun seemed to lose its light, the wintry winds simg drearily, 
all the present seemed without hght and life, and all the future 
a dreary stretch of joyless years. ** Poor me" bemoaned a fate 
that seemed to fall upon "poor me" alone. There was no 
longer forceful wrath and dignified, towering indignation. 
**Poor me" wanted her lover. She longed for him with a 
heart-hunger no words can express. That vile female with the 
marble-like throat and shoulders was unworthy of him; and 
strange to say, the nude woman of the studio seemed to fade as 
wrath lessened and disgust dropped entirely out of sight. She 
found herself framing excuses for him. He had been tempted 
and led astray by an artful woman. It had been done before 
their betrothal. He was then striving to release himself. These 
and other like pleas were forcing themselves to her attention, 
and she would have humbled herself, told all and asked for an 
explanation, but for the memory of one thing— that she must 
have appeai'ed to him as making advances when she broke 
through his reserve. Then the pride of the Poundexes asserted 
itself and held her to her cruel resolve. 

It was a strange coincidence that at this trying moment 
Flintbum made his third proposal to her in writing. 

** It is fate," she thought. ** I cannot consult my happiness, 
Why not gratify papa? I give him a blighted life ; but of what 
consequence is it what becomes of me? Let me have done 
with it." 

Holding Flintbum's letter in her hand, she sought her father 
in his studio. He was not there. She wandered aimlessly into 
the little bedroom adjoining, and threw herself upon the bed 
to await his return, for she was worn down by sorrow and loss 
of rest. Nature in the young and healthful body asserted its 
own, and in a few minutes she was in a troubled dream. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

GREEK MEETS GREEK. 

The ten days given Fassett to find that magic ring which was 
to control the grim Grimes had expired twice over, and yet no 
explosion of the threatened theological volcano had occurred. 
The world went on in its ordinary way. The daily and nightly 
crimes of the great metropolis found publicity through the 
police courts; and as they were of the vicious poor, the social 
and business communities gave them little heed. Fassett was 
not deceived by the appearance of calm prosperity. He knew 
that although Grimes's avarice might delay and eventually end 
the exposure threatened, Salter had not been paid his ten thou- 
sand dollars, nor Mrs. Salter sent on her mission to the interior 
of Africa. These two, this shrewd judge of human nature well 
knew, were more dangerous than the miser. **They are two 
hysterical fools," groaned Fassett, *'and there is no telling 
what they will do." He hastened then to Grimes, not so much 
to silence him as to secure the ten thousand that was to quiet 
Salter. 

The possessor of the magic ring found his proposed victim 
in anything but a cheerful frame of mind. He was full o£ 
wrath over his loss in Buffaloes and his hazardous condition in 
Cemeteries. Half a million had gone in Buffaloes, and it 
looked as if Cemeteries would sweep away a million. At this 
rate the great money-king would soon find himself uncrowned. 

** Well," he said to Fassett, as that gentleman quietly seated 
himself in the swinging chair, on the opposite side of the table, 
commonly filled by the aged Dawkins, "what do you want 
now?" 

" Same as afore. I came here for the ten thousand you are 
to pay Salter for your violation of contract." 

" You come on a fool's errand. I told you, once for all, I 
wouldn't pay ten cents, and 1 won't." 

** Yes, you will. You differ from a mule in being able to 
change your mind, and that is about the only difference. I 
notice you have done that already." 
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" In what respect, I'd like to know?" 

** You said you were going to move on the enemy's works 
immediately. You have not done so." 

''Yes, I have." 

** I beg your pardon. All you have done was to call on him 
to surrender. He denounced you as a blackmailer, dared you 
to do your utmost, and ended by ordering you out of his 
house." 

"So you are in cohoots with the reverend fraud. He gives 
you his confidence and boasts of what he has done." 

"Nothing of the sort. I have not seen Melancthon nor 
heard from him since I saw you last." 

** How do you know, then?" 

" By knowing you both. I saw what you were going to do, 
and I saw how Melancthon would treat it. You know, Bo^n, 
that it would not be safe to attack Poundex in public. He is 
fairly worshipped by the pious people, and liked and respected 
by the social and business world. You are not either liked or 
respected. He would laugh at the charge, pronounce it black- 
mail, and his crowd would go over you like a herd of buffalo 
bulls. It would take yoiu* friends, if you have any, the rest of 
your life to dig you out of the mud and clean off the plaster. 
You saw all this, for you are not a fool, and so you concluded 
to try it on privately, and you showed your hand and he showed 
you the door. Bogen, when a man is found able to handle 
Poundex, there is but one chap left for that man to tackle, and 
that is Satan." 

"You think yourself very clever, Peter," sneered the 
money-getter, "and I must say you were not bom this morn- 
ing. But you are groping in the dark, my friend. When 
these charges are made public, Bogen Grimes will not be the 
persecuting witness. He will not appear in the case; but a 
helpless young girl, once innocent, will charge her ruin on this 
hypocrite of the ministry. Her name is Marion Salter." 

"Well, I never heard of Mrs. Salter being described as a 
helpless maiden before." 

" There are two Marion Salters." 

"What in the Old Scratch are you driving at. Grimes?" 

"The somewhat difficult task of giving you information. 
To make a very long story short, read that;" and opening a 
drawer, Grimes handed Fassett Marion's confession. The 
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amazed publisher read the paper twice before he could clearly 
comprehend its contents. 

** Great Scott 1" he exclaimed, ** Bogen Grimes, Divine Prov- 
idence is after you. Do you know who this girl is whose con- 
fession you are goingjto pubhsh— whom, to gratify your malice 
foi another, you are going to trample upon, d^i^e, and i)er- 
haps kill? Do you know her?" 

** Certainly I do. She is Julius Salter's adopted daughter." 

**A11 right. Now I have been gathering materials from 
which to make up her biography, and it begins with a hard, 
money-getting, miserly man who had a beautiful and good 
little girl for his confidential secretary." 

** Dime novel." A sneer in words from Grimes. 

**More than a dime novel to you, my friend, if you will 
hear me." 

*' Proceed." 

"This money-grabber cast his lecherous eyes on the young 
maiden. He fell madly in love with her, if I may use that 
word for such a feeling, and would have married her but for a 
wife he then had living. As it was, he sought to possess her 
by every means. But the girl was pure and resisted. She 
would have left him, but for an invalid mother whose only sup- 
port she was. The pay was beggarly, but it was all they had 
to live on. The mother grew worse, and the doctor said she 
would be better in a hospital, where she could have attend- 
ance and some comforts. The agonized daughter, to save her 
mother's life, sold herself to the great capitalist." 

"Really, Fassett, you have missed your vocation. You 
ought to be your own author at least." 

" All right. I am of the realistic school I am dealing with 
living characters and real events. Perhaps you know the 
rest." 

"May Satan seize me if I dol But of course old Money- 
bags died an awful death, and the poor maiden was married 
to her true love." 

"That hasn't the true brassy ring, Bogen; your wind-in- 
strument has a flaw in it. Shall I continue?" 

"Oh, go on if it amuses you." 

**It doesn't amuse me, but it does interest you; so I will my 
dime novel unfold. The mother was surrounded not only by 
comforts but luxuries. But the tough old bondholder mad^ 
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no secret of his relation toward the daughter, and the mother 
died as much from a broken heart as from any other disease, 
and the daughter found she had sold herself for nothing." 

** Aren't you diverging slightly from the facts, Peter, into 
the wild region of romance? Didn't the scheming mother and 
the artful daughter play rather a bold game on the confiding 
man of money?" 

** Don't slander the dead, Bogen. Walk lightly, old man; 
for, hard as we both are, we yet believe in hell." 

**Fas8ett, your story-telling is of a better sort than your 
preaching. Ketum to your mutton, Peter, or your lamb, 
rather." 

" Well, you are about the toughest I ever encountered." 

** If you want to find a tougher, look to Poimdex. But go 
on with your tale of woe." 

"Nine months after the mother's death the daughter died, 
giving birth to a girl-baby that the father farmed out to a 
hideous old woman in hopes she would beat and starve the 
child to death." 

** And she did. I tell you, Peter, I read that all in a dime 
novel or a Sunday-school tract, or something of that sort." 

*' I wouldn't like to own the memory that holds this story 
as its own. But now I will give you something that you have 
not read in your dime novel or Sunday-school tract." 

**Well, let me have it." 

**The child did not die. At the age of five or six it ran 
away from its cruel keeper and took refuge on the front door- 
sill of Julius Salter's house. He took the waif in, he and his 
wife adopted it, and that girl, now a woman, is the author of 
that confession." 

*' You have kept pretty well to the facts, Peter, although 
you have colored them considerably, until you hit your end- 
ing. The child was murdered by that infernal old hag, and I 
ought to have had her arrested and hanged; but you see it 
would have been awkward, and no good anyway." 

** You can relieve your conscience of that crime, Bogen, but 
you are about to perpetrate a worse. I hold the proof here. 
The old woman discovered the whereabouts of the child and 
sought Salter to blackmail him. Salter offered her a hundred 
dollars for the girl. She not only accepted, but signed a con- 
tract, a copy of which I have here. The wicked old woman 
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thought she had done rather a good thing, for the father of 
the child, never seeing or caring for it, went on paying the 
monthly stipend for its support." 

"Well, Peter, now you are done, and he d— d to you. 
You claim you have proven this Marion Salter to he my 
daughter. Well, admit it for a moment and where are we? 
What was malice, as you say, before, is duty now. As an in- 
dignant parent I am bound to punish the man who ruined her. 
Now, Peter, have you gone to all the labor and exx)6nse of 
tracing that history out under the belief that it would stay my 
hand?" 

* * No, I did not. I had scarcely gotten through before I came 
to the conclusion that a man capable of such conduct had no 
feelings in him that one could mfluence." 

** Very weU, then ; we will let the festivities proceed.** 

**Wait a bit. While engaged in these pleasant investiga- 
tions I stumbled on some information that is of value to you.'* 

** In what way?" 

** It is rumored on the Street that you have lost heavily in 
Buffaloes and are in close quarters in Cemeteries. If these 
reports are true— and you know best — ^you are somewhat wor- 
ried as to who has been, and is, operating against you so suc- 
cessfully." 

** And have you spotted him?'* 

" I have spotted him." 

** Well, let me have him." 

" Certainly— for a consideration, and that is the ten thou- 
sand dollars for Salter—" 

'* Salter again. Well, satisfy me that you have the name 
of the enemy and it is worth ten thousand." 

" Hold on; I'm not done. In addition to the ten thousand 
I must have half your interest in Cemeteries." 

"The devil!" 

"Why, man, I verify my information. If I am correct^ 
Cemeteries bring me a fortune ; if I am not, I will be completely 
cleaned out." 

"I see, I see ; and you are a devilish keen fellow. Here we 
are. I give you my check and unload some of my Cemeteries.** 
He wrote and handed over the check and paper. "Now for 
your man." 

"Your son." 
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''Oh, nonsense 1 Give me back those papers. Joshua knows 
nothing about my business/' 

**No; but old Dawkins does." 

"My clerk?" 

**None other." 

"The proofs, man; the proofs!" 

" Yesterday at three p.m. six hundred thousand dollars 
were deposited in the Commercial Bank to the credit of Grimes 
and Dawkins." 

" Fassett, this is hell." 

" Your son is in with the Von Bilkes, and they captured 
him through their female broker. Don't take on so, old man. 
Brace up ; it is all right now. Dismiss your clerk, thrash your 
son, and go into the Street with what you know and we can 
win victory from the jaws of defeat. This is what you get for 
neglecting your business to gratify your malice. "By-by." 
And Fassett took his leave. 



CHAPTER XTiTT. 

HOW RETRIBUTION DOGS THE STEPS OF CRIME. 

The Reverend Melancthon Poimdex was at work in his 
library. He was preparing a lecture on the Sanctity of the 
Home. It was a subject he loved to ponder upon, as it rf- 
forded him a clear, clean access to the popular heart, no less 
upon the lecture-platform than in the pulpit. He recognized 
in the home the temple of the one secret association that has 
love as a password and a caress as its sign. Patriotism was 
but the love of home widening to a state and having its birth 
by the fireside of the domestic hearth. The home gave to the 
State not only its patriotic feeling, but its virtuous women, 
the mothers and daughters of the land, and its true, stalwart 
men. He was never so eloquent, never so pathetic and poetic 
as when he dealt with this subject. He had rounded off an 
exquisitely balanced sentence brimful of feeling and sustained 
by thought, when a gentle knock was heard upon the door. 
He opened and Marion Salter stood before him. 

'* Come in," he said coldly, and the girl entered. Giving 
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her a chair, he resumed his seat. The visitor had an anxious, 
wistful look in her eyes, while she kept moistening her lips, 
indicating a fever in the mouth that in moments of extreme 
agitation denies one utterance. 

"Well?'' asked the Eeverend Poundex in that interrog- 
ative irritation that carries in it an insult. 

" Has Mr. Grimes been here?" gasped the girl. 

"Mr. Grimes has been here," dryly responded the clergy- 
man. 

" Did he-'did he— " 

** Yes, he did. He showed me a photographed copy of your 
extraordinary confession— I should say statement—and he 
made himself as disagreeable as it was in his power to do: and 
I must say this money-getting sharper has a talent m that di- 
rection." 

"What did he say?" 

** He said a great deal; indeed Mr. Grimes quite surprised 
me by his volubility. Heretofore he has had the reputation of 
being rather reticent. On this occasion he said at some length 
all the impertinent things he could think of, and he thought of 
a good many. Nothing but my clerical character saved hiTn 
from being kicked into the street." 

The girl looked frightened, but said nothing. 

" Now, Marion Salter, tell me: is that your signature to this 
paper? Here is a photographed copy he left upon my desk, 
that I might not forget," said the clergyman, holding it with a 
steady hand before her eyes. 

" It is," she faltered. " Oh, don't si)eak to me in this way I 
It is killing me. I shall die, I shall die I" 

" And how did you expect me to address you after what 
you did for my benefit?" he asked, a tone of bitterness in his 
voice. 

"Oh! I could not help it. You had let him get my letters. 
He said he was my friend and only wanted that paper for his 
son, who had told him we were engaged, and he wished to keep 
his son from me. He promised not to use it in any other way. 
He said that the force and nature of that paper to him was sim- 
ply that he was yom* friend, and would labor to his utmost to 
protect your good name; that if I refused to aid him in wean- 
ing his son from the infatuation he was under, he would use 
his information to ruin us both." 
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** He could not well do that," said Mr. Poundex. " Mrs. 
Salter, after asserting that those were her letters, burned them. 
He had nothing but his own assertion to sustain an absurdly 
grotesque story. You came to his aid by signing this confes- 
sion." 

'' I thought I did right," faltered the girl. " What are we 
to do?" 

** I have nothing to do but suffer. You thought you were 
right. The trouble is you did not think at all." 

Marion had risen from her chair, and grasped with both hands 
the back of it. Her face, that had been as pale as marble, 
now flushed to a deep crimson, while the old wistful look came 
into her beautiful eyes. Suddenly she threw herself upon him, 
clasping her arms about his neck, while her blushing face was 
hid in his bosom. More from habit than from emotion, Poun- 
dex put his arm about her waist. 

** What is it?" he asked, more quietly than before. 

Without lifting her face, she murmured something he 
failed to catch. 

** Come, Marion," he said, "try and compose yourself. Tell 
me what it is. Speak out, child." 

"You love me, don't you?" she faltered out, yet hiding her 
crimson face. 

"Assuredly," he replied. "I love you very tenderly. 
There are no words, child, that can tell you how deeply and 
tenderly I love you." 

" Then— then— " she stammered, " it seems to me so easy to 
end this cruel talk—" and she could get no farther. 

" What is the little plan?" asked the minister. 

" To— to— to marry me." 

" Great God!" cried the man, not only removing his arms, 
but with such violence that it seemed to destroy her balance, 
and she sank in shame to the floor. The clergymian was too 
much amazed to aid her, and she slowly and painfully pulled 
herself up by the chair and table, and, leaning on the latter, 
stood with flaming cheeks and downcast eyes, very pitiable, 
but not enough so to move the man who stood with arms folded 
and a scowl upon his handsome face. 

* * This is more absurd, " he cried, * * than your stupid act ; for 
it would be a confession on my part. Can't you see that to 
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marry you under the circumstances is an acknowledgment 
of guilt? Why, I am old enough to be your grandfather — " 

She was stung to the quick. The insult in act and word 
was so gross, so contemptuous, that it aroused the girl to a 
feeling she never exi)erienced before. Her eyes flashed as she 
straightened her slender body to its full height, and, with eyes 
agleam, she said, in the deep, low tone that indicates the last 
reach of human wrath: 

**01d enough to be my grandfather, and yet wicked enough 
to be my ruin. No age was plead when you wound your way 
into my affections until I came to love you as I should have 
loved my God. Now that I seek you, hurt to the death,, 
hounded down by wicked men and women, you tell me you are 
too old to right the wrongs of your own doing. Melancthon 
Poundex, I am nothing but a poor girl, a foundling without 
friends or family; but, lowly as I am, I look down upon and 
despise you." 

She was hurrying in long strides to the door, when the 
clergyman called her back. Poor girl ! She did not know that 
her indignation was easier for her betrayer to bear than her 
helpless appeal to his kinder feehngs. The wrath poured out 
that was stronger in manner than words, bitter as they were, 
acted like a tonic on Poundex. His combative and destructive 
nature made him at home in a conflict, while his kindly nature 
depressed and destroyed him in situations demanding pity or 
awakening remorse. 

*' Your anger," he said, ** is not only just, but it gives me 
hope and comfort. I see that you have that in you which as- 
sures me that you cannot be trodden on with impunity nor 
abused without danger. You and I imited can readily destroy 
this malignant creature. If you will be guided by me, I can 
lift you out of this; lift you to a position so refined, so ele- 
vated, that you will laugh at yoiur enemies — supposing you 
have any. What is more, you will be in a position to aid me. 
I never thought to be in a condition to be helped by one I have 
considered only as a child and one to be aided by me." 

Marion turned with her hand upon the door-knob, the color 
gone from her face, and the look of anger I'eplaced by a vacant, 
wearied expression as if her suddenly extinguished wrath had 
left her exhausted. 

*'Come here," said the minister; and the girl did so in a 
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listless, indifferent manner that struck the reverend gentle- 
man; and as she approached his chair, he added: ^*Do you 
want to get out of this?" 

** I don't know," she answered weariedly. "I suppose I 
do." 

" Well, child, listen tome. This man's son — yoimg Grimes 
— ^has been paying you marked attention; he went so far as to 
offer himself, and you accepted. His father is averse to the 
match. He fetches you a paper to sign that he says is to break 
the engagement. You never read the paper." He paused, 
looking inquiringly at Marion. She responded slowly to the 
look, saying slowly: 

** That is true; I never read the paper." 

** You signed it without reading, because you did pot want 
to be a cause of trouble between father and son." She made 
no response, and Poundex continued: ** That paper which you 
signed without reading or having read to you, under the im- 
pression that it was simply a renunciation of your engagement, 
turns out to be an infamous confession of what never occurred. 
Do you comprehend?" 

Marion did not. She tried to follow him, but her mind 
seemed dazed. 

** It was not true," Poimdex continued. 

** But it is true," she said in a low tone. 

" It is not true. You have been my child, my pupil, but 
never my mistress. If there has been sin committed, it is my 
sin, not yours. For all that I must answer to God, and you 
will appear before that dread bar on the judgment-day as pure 
and innocent as any angel in heaven. I took you, a child 
looking up to me as your minister, your father, and moulded 
you to my wishes — " 

He was interrupted by a stifled cry that came from his bed- 
room, and then the sound of a fall as of a heavy body. The 
noise shocked both listeners. A frightened look and a troubled 
expression came to both their faces, as if the same cloud had 
darkened the sunlight of each. Melancthon Poundex hurried 
the girl by the arm to the door, thrust her out, then shut and 
locked it. He then turned to the door of his inner room, and 
to his horror saw it was ajar. A sense of impending evil fell 
upon him, so vivid, so dense, that his heart throbbed, stopped, 
and then beat slowly, but heavily, as if losing power. After- 
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wanl came the sound of falling waters in his ears^ and a vertigo 
made the room reel about him. 

He staggered to a cabinet and, opening it, poured from a de- 
canter a glass of brandy that he tossed down in heavy gulps. 
The vertigo passed away and slowly his heart resumed ita 
functions. Thus fortified, he again approached the door and 
again drew back. 

Melancthon Poundex had as much courage as any one in 
human form is ever blessed with. He was brave morally and 
physically. Ho really had never known the meaning of the 
word/ear until now. He could have been awakened at mid- 
night and summoned to an instant death without having a 
nerve of his iron frame start or tremble. He had faced angry 
mobs with such cool self-possession that he quieted their tumult 
and won their applause through his calm, clear, ready speech. 
But now his limbs trembled and the perspiration stood in beads 
upon his brow. What horror was there for him behind the 
door. What anger of God was awaiting him hidden back of the 
thin panel for all his i)ast selfish life of hyjKDcrisy and sin? 
He felt at times as if he would have to turn and fly ; at others, 
to fall upon his knees and, in the anguish of his mind, to beg 
that the cup might pass from him. 

In sheer desperation he pushed open the door — and there, 
prone and insensible upon the carpet, lay Lillian, his daugh- 
ter. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

HOW THE WEAK GO DOWN. 

The war that broke out in Cemeteries upon the mart where 
stock-gamblers most do congregate, known as the Street, is 
memorable. Fortunes were made and lost with a rapidity that 
was amazing even for that locality. The excitement grew in- 
tense. The bulls and bears raged and tossed. 

The detail of that terrible conflict forms no part of this his- 
tory. The reader is interested only in the result. Grimes's 
great enemy failed to squeeze him as menaced, simply because 
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the great Von Bilke thought he saw Grimes's hand. Grimes, 
warned of this, made a new deal, and so left his foe not only 
in the dark, but driving at a false objective point. The result 
was that while Von Bilke suffered, the syndicate of Grimes did 
not realize to the extent it had planned and hoped for. 

The effect upon David Dawkins was disastrous. During the 
period of preparation for the great conflict he changed from 
the quiet, methodical man to a restless condition that robbed 
him of peace and appetite. He had risked all he possessed in 
the deal. If he won, he was a millionaire; if he failed, he was 
a beggar, with a fearful debt to hold him down the balance of 
his days. Grimes did not dismiss him, for he saw the advan- 
tage of having false reports given to the enemy, and the hard 
taskmaster took a fiendish delight in noting the change for 
the worse in his slave, and would address the miserable man 
sharply, that he might see him start and tremble. 

The once quiet, restful home ceased to be such. For hours 
he sat or walked to and fro brooding in silence and muttering 
to himself. In vain his poor, troubled daughter brought him 
the magic flute. The magic had vanished. If he attempted to 
play to her accompaniments, the famous ** Last Eose of Smn- 
mer" ended abruptly in a melancholy whine, and throwing his 
instrument down regardless of consequences, he would seize his 
hat and rush from the house. Mrs. Dawkins was troubled, and 
consulted a famous specialist— so called because he wore kid 
gloves and drove a brougham and pair. His charges were 
simply frightful in amount. David felt that he was giving 
way and submitted. The great specialist went through a diag- 
nosis that lasted half an hour, spoke for two minutes in an 
oracular way about the influences of the mind upon the body, 
aud then said that Dawkins must leave his business,' cease to 
worry, and go to Florida. He wrote a prescription, took fifty 
dollars, and drove away. The medicine did no good, for it could 
not lift Cemeteries from the mind, and Mrs. Dawkins fell back 
on some approved remedies of her parents in her early youth. 
She gave her husband a nauseous dose of aloes and rhubarb 
before, and blackberry cordial after, each meal, and a hop pil- 
low at night. 

Mr. Dawkins had a little remedy of his own. This was the 
presence of Mrs. Octavia Brown. When with this adroit and 
scheming woman, all care seemed to vanish, and hope sat 
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radiant on her lofty throne. She was using Dawkins for the 
securing of an immense fortune, and, she was kind. Receiving 
him privately in her study, she flattered and soothed by turns. 
Aided by choice old wines, she made the poor gentleman feel 
and believe that he was a great financier, who would ere long 
rule the Street. She was done with the guileless Joshua. He had 
served her purpose in securing Grimes's confidential man, and 
she treated the slender youth accordingly. He could secure 
no access to her save in the presence of others ; and although 
she greeted him kindly, there was no longer either conference 
or confidence. Joshua felt this as keenly as his shallow nature 
would permit, and he found his consolation in Belinda, whose 
sympathy soothed him as Mrs. Octavla Brown comforted the 
father; the only difference was in the dishonesty of the one 
and the sincerity of the other. 

When the crisis came and poor old David found the modest 
accumulation of a long Ufe of labor suddenly swept away, he 
hastened breathless and trembling to his guide and friend, to 
find the door of her gilded den shut in his face. Frightened 
and appalled, he returned to his desolate home to break com- 
pletely down. For days he sat in a dazed condition, from which 
no tears or entreaties could move him. His eyes had a fixed, 
stony glare that never changed. He ate and drank when food 
w^ placed before him like a ravenous animal. From this 
stolid condition of apathy he suddenly awoke and left the 
house. His wife and daughter endeavored vainly to restrain 
him. He was furious, and all they could do was to follow and 
watch him lest he should come to some harm. There was no 
diflficulty in doing this, for the demented man paid no heed to 
his surroundings. Hurrying onward, they saw him ascend the 
steps and rattle with his knuckles upon the door of Mrs. 
Brown's house. This at last was opened, as chance would have 
it, by the lady herself, who came sweeping out to enter the 
carriage that had dashed to the curb. They saw the old man 
fall upon his knees and clasp his hands with a pitiful, beseech- 
ing look at the author of his ruin that would have stirred a 
heart of stone. The only effect that it had upon this superior 
woman was a look of surprise and a flush of anger. Gathering 
her skirts to one side, she passed down the steps as mother and 
daughter hiuried to ascend. These two tenderly lifted the old 
man to his feet and, one on each side, helped him staggering 
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down the steps. The high-priestej^s of free love and free theft 
had entered her carriage. The spectacle was too much even 
for her. She returned to the pavement, meeting the three. 

** There, take my carriage j" she said, **and drive the poor 
man home, or to a lunatic asylum.'' 

** We need a hearse more than a carriage," responded the 
daughter with a digm'ty that struck even Mrs. Octavia Brown. 

Here David revived enough to take part in the proceed- 
ings. Ere his supporters were aware he again threw himself 
upon his knees, and this time caught her skirts in his hands. 

** She's a queen !" he screamed, " queen of the Street I She'll 
make it all right. You will; oh, you will, gracious majesty I" 

The scene was growing extremely unpleasant to Mrs. Brown. 

The street that held her house was a quiet aristocratic 
quarter, but the crowd that comes like carrion crows, no one 
knows whence, was gathering. She saw her own fat English 
butler staring at her from the doorway, ready to interfere if 
bidden to do so. Her footman and coachman were evidently an 
organized reserve, but too much of a reserve to advance with- 
out orders. Windows were being thrown up, on both sides of 
the street, to right and left. Mrs. Octavia tugged at her skirts, 
but tugged in vain. 

It is said that all civilization has done for the most ad- 
vanced of humanity is to give a polished exterior, a veneer as 
it were, and when this is cracked or abraded the beast appears 
beneath. As a man undergoes a severer system of drill and 
discipline, he carries on most occasions his exterior more safely 
and intact. A woman, not having this training, is apt to ex- 
hibit her real nature more frequently. This stately, brainy, 
and handsome woman had come up to her present prosperous 
condition through the sewers; and although a superb actress, 
she was not capable of sustaining her fictitious role when 
under the influence of passion. On this occasion she sud- 
denly broke into a tirade of oaths and abuse that even startled 
a street Arab who, wandering by, had been attracted by the 
exciting event. 

Suddenly a new actor appeared in the person of Joshua 
Grimes, who seized David by the shoulders. At this Belinda 
laid hands on Mrs. Brown. The assault was so imexpected, and 
delivered with such good-will, that Mrs. Octavia Brown was 
burled headforemost into her carriage, leaving a good part of 
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her graceful wearing apparel in the hands of David. The high- 
priestess accepted the situation. Throwing herself ui>on the 
seat as the footman slammed the door, she was driven away, 
hut not until she had fired a parting shot from the window that 
carried in one sentence such condensed vulgar utterance and 
profanity that it was positively eloquent. 

Poor old David was taken home in a hack. He seemed 
eager to get there, and on his arrival sat down at his desk and 
went to writing. This he continued all day and far into the 
night. When exhausted nature at last gave way and bis wife 
and daughter could secure the torn sheets, they found an inco- 
herent petition addressed to Queen Octavia. 

He never ceased writing, and they foimd no difficulty in 
placing him in an asylum for the insane. The doctor had only 
to say that by orders of the queen he was to be conveyed to 
one of her palaces, where she would hear his petition, read 
and grant his prayer. He submitted meekly; but on his 
arrival, being supplied with material, he continued writing. 
And he went on writing, writing without ceasing," but for food 
and sleep, the one being gained from an opiate and the other 
forced upon him. With his old white head bent over his work, 
and an eager, pitiful expression upon his face, he bore inter 
ruptions from the insane about him kindly, but gave them 
little attention. To the Jehovah who always appears in a 
mad ward, or the no less President of the United States, he 
wotild say: 

"You must excuse me, sir; this petition to the queen of 
the Street must be done before night ;" and he would resume his 
writing. This petition was never completed until the pen feU 
from his nerveless fingers, and Death kindly interfered to give 
the ruined old clerk the peace and repose in the grave denied 
him on earth. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

80 BETBEBITTION DOGS THE STEPS OF GRIME. 

When the Eev. Melancthon Poundex threw open the door 
of his bedroom and saw his daughter stretched senseless upon 
the floor, he did not enter immediately, but started back as if 
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stricken in the face by a blow. For half a moment he stood 
supporting himself by a heavy arm-chair, and stared at the 
form before him. Directly she moved, and he hurried back to 
the cabinet that served as a sideboard and from which he bad 
procured his brandy, drank a deep potion, then filling a wine- 
glass with sherry, hastened with it to the girl. He found her 
sitting upon the floor, sustaining herself with her right arm, 
that was stretched out as a brace, indicating extreme vreakness. 
The Rev. Melancthon put the glass to his daughter's hps, and she 
drank mechanically to the last drop. She then made an effort 
to rise, and the father put his hand imder her arm, seeking to 
assist her. 

** Don't !" she cried, shrinking from him. " Oh, please 
don't !" 

He obeyed, and, standing back, for the second time within 
the hour saw a woman crawl from the floor, first by a chair 
and then by a table, like some poor animal hurt to death, en- 
deavoring in the most pitiful way to escape. She stood at last, 
leaning upon the table with a wild look in her eyes. 

'* Lillian, my child," said the father, ** you are ill. Do you 
not know me?" 

** Know.you?" she wailed, ** know you? That is my misery. 
Know you? know you? God help me I God have mercy upon 
me!" 

**My dear child," cried the father, moving towards her. 
But she drew back, throwing up her arms in a gesture that 
arrested him at once. It was one of fright, as if to ward off a 
blow. 

**But, Lillian," he continued, "calm yourself; try and tell 
me what has happened." 

He was babbling— driven to do something, to say some- 
thing; this strong, intellectual man chattered like an idiot. He 
knew the cause of his daughter's trouble, and yet he con- 
tinued calling for it from her. "What has happened?" he 
repeated. 

**What has happened? what has happened?" she echoed, 
with a stress upon the verb. She looked at him with such dull 
glazed eyes that there seemed no speculation in them, and 
then she said slowly, in a low, wondering tone: "He asks me 
what has happened." 

The father saw that full consciousness was returning, but 
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he took no comfort from the fact. The beautiful face was 
deathly pale, but the reawakenmg mind began slowly to dawn 
upon its features. It appeared first in the mouth, where the 
trembUng lips seemed to gather themselves up and grow firm, 
and from this it spread like the first flush of dawn over the 
heavens, and the eyes, dropping their stony look, grew bright, 
as from a hght within. 

''My daughter," said the divine, clasping and unclasping 
his long fair hands, ** you have received a terrible shock." 

** A terrible shock," she repeated. 

" It is most imfortunate that you should have overheard 
what passed between that wretched girl — and," he added after 
a pause, **my most wretched self." 

**Unfortimate I" she said, the exclamation-point shooting 
from her eyes with the sharp, almost hissing soimd of her 
voice. " It is horrible I" 

Stricken as Melancthon Poundex was to the very heart, he 
had yet too much strength of character to play penitent, and 
that before his own daughter. With a violent effort he called 
up, as it were, all the nerve-force left him ; and although his 
face was whitened and great drops of perspiration stood upon 
his brow, he said with an effort : 

"My child, when you have lived as long as I have, and 
sounded the mysterious depths of the iniquitous heart of man 
as I have done, you will learn not to be shocked at anything." 

'* Wh^t a pity!" she responded, with a slight curl of con- 
tempt upon her mouth. ** What a pity that you have so long 
kept me in ignorance of these profound depths of iniquity I I 
was so badly prepared to see them — ^to see them — " Her voice 
failed her; she could not utter " in my father." 

** What a pity I" he went on lamely, striving in such a help- 
less manner to find his way out. ** What a pity, my child I 
Would to God you could have been kept in ignorance of these 
evils all the days of your life ! I at least strove hard enough 
to shield you from them. It was most unfortunate that you 
had this thrust upon you." 

'*Most unfortunate," she said, "that I should know it. 
Most horrible that it should exist. This talk is vain," she 
added wearily. * * Let me go, please ; it can do no good. I want 
to be alone." 

He saw in horror a gulf widening between them. Her 
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voice sounded cold and distant. It was ceasing to be that of 
his Lillian. 

*' One moment, Lillian," he cried, putting himself between 
her and the door. "Before you leave me, painful as it is to 
both, let us understand each other." 

** Can there be a clearer understanding?" she asked, yet lean- 
ing upon the table. 

** That is what I wish to know." 

**Goon, please." 

" Did you hear all that passed between that girl and me?" 

He was growing firm in a half -formed piurpose that slowly 
developed before him. 

** I heard all," she answered. 

"Are you sure that from such hearing you understood 
all?" he continued. 

" All that I care to comprehend," she replied in the same 
level undertone of painfully summoned resolution, as if she 
were answering under torture. 

" Let me teU you, then, that you know but a part; and that 
if you knew it all, you would be shocked at the impurity it un- 
covered, but not horrified, as now, at what you suppose is your 
father's position in the affair." 

"If there is anything yet to know that will give me my 
father again, let me hear it," she said. 

" Lillian, my child," he replied, " do you mean to say that, 
even supposing I had fallen as you now think, you will disown 
your father?" 

" He has ceased to be my father." 

" Have you forgotten," he continued eagerly, " the sad tale 
in Holy Writ of the two sons who, walking backward, covered 
with the mantle of charity the nakedness of their parent?" 

"They walked backward," she said, "to cover from the 
world the shame they knew to be there; no more, oh, no more 
— ^no more to know the parent they had once loved and re- 
spected I" And the words died in almost a waiL 

" Like them you would shield me?" 

" Like them I would shield you. I would die for you; but 
I can never, never love and worship you as before. Now let 
me go. I am ill; my head grows dizzy and my eyes dim." And 
sinking into a chair, she buried her face in her arms upon the 
table, while her body shook a9 if struck with an ague. 
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*' I cannot part from you thus," he said, the tears stream- 
ing from his eyes as he placed his hand gently upon her shoul- 
der. ** If you will only be calm and hear me patiently, I can 
prove to you that you are laboring under a wild delusion in 
making me responsible for this poor girPs ruin." This proud, 
brave, brilliant and divine man, who had swayed his thousands, 
now in his anguish and despair was about to utter a lie, when 
she suddenly started up and, wringing her hands, cried: 

'* Oh, don't I For God's sake dont 1 There is a lower depth 
of sin and degradation than this. Oh, let me go ; please let me 
go I You are killing me." 

She staggered past the horrified man, hurried with uncer- 
tain steps through the study, and out at the door, which 
swimg to behind her. The father followed. Opening the door, 
he saw his woe-stricken child slowly pulling herself up by l^e 
railing of the stairs to her room. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME. 

There comes a period to many a thoughtful man when, 
looking back over a wasted life, made such by health misused 
and time misspent, it seems as if he suffered liiore from his 
foUies than his sins. It looks to such as if in sin he had re- 
ceived some recompense— a poor return, it is true, but some- 
thing; whereas in folly there is nothing to show but a sense of 
shame. After a time it dawns on such that all sins ai*e follies 
as well. The wanton abuse of one's self and consequent loss of 
health, in body and soul, starts up in appalling proportions and 
distinctness. One analyzes in amazement the so-called pleas- 
ures of life, to find in the indulgence of selfish passion that 
there has been not only a fleeting sense of enjoyment with a 
continuous realization that the pleasure is not complete, but 
there follows every excess a corresponding depression which 
increases as the indulgence proceeds until pain predominates, 
and one can say with Solomon, '* Vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity." This, that is popularly believed to refer to satiet}', 
is really the moan of lost self-respect that accompanies lost 
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health in body and soul. The poor wretch has extinguished 
the diviae part given humanity in the overpowering sensual 
passions that mark the beast. 

These were the thoughts that passed through the brain of 
the Reverend Melancthon as he sat abased and humiliated, with 
his face hidden in his arms, resting upon his library table. 
His life came up before him in a new, lurid light, and for the 
first time, in this hour of pimishment, he saw it in all the hor- 
rors of deformity. Given an intellect that was one in fifty 
thousand, he was blessed with a physical frame very near per- 
fection; and yet how had he used these gifts? Had there ever 
been a time that he resisted a selfish impulse? A professor of 
rehgion and a teacher of morals, he had presented one side to 
humanity and another to his Maker. With the words of God 
upon his lips, he had given his heart over to evil, and walking 
his wicked ways, unseen of man, forgot that the eye of the 
Unseen but All-seeing was upon that secret life; and now, when 
the punishment was upon him, it was not remorse that 
weighed down his heart and shook the strong frame with 
terror. 

How we do mislead ourselves and build on the mirror of 
fanciful conditions I We call that remorse which is nothing 
but abject fear in the presence of retribution. Let the animal 
be secure from detection and he is safe from alarm. The mur- 
derer who flies from his victim and hides in terror from his 
fellow-men, who babbles of the crime in his broken sleep, has 
no remorse for what he has done. He is in terror of discovery, 
and trembles at the thought of pursuit and consequent punish- 
ment. When that is over and he has been convicted and con- 
demned, there is a sense of reUef, and nothing remains but the 
common fear of death. In his cell he will sleep soundly, eat 
heartily, and in a majority of instances march to the scaffold 
with the calm tread of a looker-on. 

It was the awful punishment that had come upon the strong 
man with the unexpected violence of a storm leaping into life 
along a fair, sunny sky that made him suffer. If the arch- 
fiend, with all the ingenuity given immortals, had invented a 
penalty for this man's transgressions, it could not have been 
more cruel than the one he was called on to suffer. Melancthon 
Poundex loved his daughter with all the strength of his strong 
nature. Indeed, to say that he idolized her would but feebly 
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express the intensity of his affection. All that was good in 
him had centred in this. He had been to her mother and 
father in one. And she had been in return the golden link 
holding him to a brighter, purer level of spiritual existence. 
He felt as if an angel were walking with him on earth, giving 
him her love and beheving in him as she believed in heaven. 
What a blessing those few simple words held I All the world 
might fall away; pinned to a pillory of public shame and 
pelted with epithets of scorn and contempt, he yet could turn 
to her for comfort and gather strength from her love and con- 
fidence. Next to the belief in one's self bom of a clear, pure 
conscience, the best comfort is the loving confidence of an- 
other, if that other is good, strong, and true. 

Our Uves are twofold— one in the world with which we 
battle, the other for the loved ones at home for whom we work. 
The hard man who goes out to plunder his fellow-men, who 
crowds the feeble to the wall and robs the helpless and the in- 
nocent, will say to himself and to his Maker that all this is done 
for the faithful wife and loving little ones at home. And they 
believe in him, for to them he is kind and tender. And never 
yet has justice dragged the criminal from the shelter of his poor 
home that wife and children have not followed to comfort him 
in his fall, with assurances of belief in his innocence. 

** What horrible thing is this," thought Poimdex, '* that has 
destroyed me? My daughter Lillian my accuser, judge, jury, 
and executioner I God have mercy on me, what shall I do? I 
am lost, hopelessly lost. This mutual knowledge — ^there's the 
trouble, there's the misery. If she only knew without the 
knowledge that I knew of her frightful discovery, I might 
escape. But I am dragged into court by my own child; the 
indictment is condemnation, and all my own work. I am de- 
stroyed by my own hand. The suicide of crime, the suicide of 
crime ! Never again, oh, never again to walk in peace under 
God's sunlight among my fellow-men. The sun that rose upon 
the man sets upon the convict. The suicide of crime that kills 
the soul and leaves the semblance only of a human being. The 
hollow shell that holds decay." 

And so the weary hours dragged on, and so the wretched 
man sat and tortured himself. The same little round of thought 
circled in his brain, unrelieved by utterance. He could not 
escape from the *' suicide of crime," that seemed painted in 
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fiery letters as on a wall, or smote upon his inner conscience 
like the tolling of a bell. The sun of the short winter night 
went down in clouds and storm, and darkness seemed to enter 
the room from the walls to greet the silence, as mourners come 
to a burial to greet the dead. Yet Poundex did not move. He 
did not change his position, beyond lifting his head when the 
servant entered to light the student-lamp and gas. 

**I want no light, Thomas, nor fire. I am going out."' In 
stating this his voice sounded to him as that of some other 
speaker. '* Is Miss LilHan downstairs?" he asked. 

** No, sir," the man responded; ** 'er maid allows as 'ow she 
'as a 'eadache an' won't be down to dinner." 

' * Nor will I, " said the clergyman. ' ' I have an engagement. '' 

The man departed, and an hour after Poundex suddenly 
started to his feet. *' I will try it," he muttered ; ** it is a des- 
I)erate remedy, but the only one possible." 

As he left his study, the bright light in the hall dazed him 
for a minute. He was about descending to the entrance below 
when he cast a wistful glance upon the heavily carpeted mar- 
ble stairs leading to his daughter's room on the floor above, and 
then, peering along the silent hall to the right and left, with the 
guilty look of a burglar and with the manner of a thief he 
stole up those steps as slowly and cautiously as if he feared de- 
tection. At the landing above he paused at the first door and 
placed his hand with the utmost care upon the knob. He 
slowly and softly moved the smooth bronze until it would turn 
no more, and then be pushed steadily and firmly. The door 
did not yield. It was locked. He slowly sank upon his knees 
and, with bent head, covered his face with his hands, and for 
the first time in all his life a prayer to God went up from his 
innermost heart— a prayer, not of repentance, not to be for- 
given, but that God in his mercy would spare his innocent 
chUd. From this he rose, slowly descending the stairway to 
the entrance, put on his coat and hat, and went out into the 
night. The bitter cold air pierced through and through him. 
Indeed, for a few moments he shook as with a chill. 

It was a sharp wind that swept up from the sea over the 
city, over the gas-lit, noisy town, where the multitudinous 
tramp of human feet upon the pavements swept like a tide 
storm-driven, and mingled in noise with the rush of vehicles 
3long the stony horror of the bouldered streets. Above, th^ 
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bright stars glistened through the pure frosty air, for tbeclDudB 
had passed. But tlirough it all Melancthon Poundez walked tti 
if in a drcani. How often, in the great strength of his perfect 
manhood, ho had strode a marked man along these streets^ b6 
proud of his health and fame and thorough enjoyment of li&l 
Now no criminal hiding from detection (;ver shrank more paui- 
fully not only from others but from himself. 

'* Tlie suicide of crime !'^ he muttered, and almost marvelled 
at the change that had come upon him. 

A short walk brought him to a huge homely building of 
many \vindows, from each of which came a dim light that out- 
lined the front without making it cheerfuL Poundex gave a 
vigorous pull at a knob, and a bell rang noisily in some remote 
cavity. Almost immediately it was opened by an old man in 
a skull-cap and carpet-shppcrs. 

" I wish to see Father Can'oll,'' said Poundex in the winning 
sweetness of his rare voice. The old man led the way into an 
ante-room that was not only bare of furniture, but had those 
atrocious substitutes in the shape of haircloth chairs and sofa, 
that looked as if they belonged to a burial-vault that had gone 
into mourning for the dead. The grim old guide motioned to 
one of those instruments of torture, dark mahogany turned up 
with black, called a chair, and then disappeared tlirough a door 
that seemed to be as economical of sound as the attendant. He 
soon ojpened it again and signed to the visitor to enter. As he 
did so. Father Carroll, who was writing by a student-lamp 
that, throwing a bright light upon the table, left the rest of 
the room in shadow, rose without speaking, In the half-light 
of that lamp he presented a striking figure. It was as imx>o8- 
ing as graceful. Clad in a dark robe buttoned to his chin, his 
tall, perfect form, upon which gleamed an ebony cross, cissumed 
a pose, with one thin white hand resting upon the table, that 
seemed to give a gracious welcome in itself and put his visitor 
at ease. 

**You are doubtlessly surprised to see me here, Father 
CarroD?" 

'*No, I am not at all surprised," was the quiet reply. **I 
have been for sometime exi)ecting you to come to us." 

The Eev. Melancthon started. The words uttered were so 
like thosfj of Mrs. Octavia Brown. The coincidence was a shock 

* ' You are startled,'' continued the good Father. *' Let me 
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explain. You have been strangely gifted by our Heavenly 
Father, and I have always felt that the true use of your noble 
powers would sooner or later be revealed to you. Sometimes I 
have listened to you, and \ always read all you publish. I have 
noticed that, starting in with the most terrible belief that ever 
afflicted humanity— that founded on the gloomy Calvinistic doc- 
trine of predestined damnation and God's wrath, — ^you have 
gradually but steadily approached the divine light of God's 
mercy. You have come, as I knew you would, and I welcome 
you with a heart-felt joy no words can express." 

** You believe that I come here of my own accord, to seek 
refuge in your church?" asked the Rev. Melancthon. 

**0h no, my dear friend," responded Father Carroll, "you 
do not come of your own accord to seek refuge for yourself in 
our Holy Church. You are here in behalf of your loved 
daughter. It would have been many years yet, before you 
would have come on your own account; but she is dearer than 
life to you, and she is sorely distressed." 

'* Father Carroll," cried the clergyman, ** I am amazed. It 
seems marvellous that you should know aught of the tragedy of 
my household. May I ask you to explain?" 

**I know nothing of any tragedy happening to you," said 
the priest. * * And what I say now is extremely simple. I made 
the acquaintance accidentally last summer of yom' pure and 
beautiful child. She had received a message from God, and 
was much perplexed. She could not see that the message was 
meant for you and not for her. I saw it; and so, when she 
begged me for instruction that she might become a member of 
our Holy Church, I refused. It was not for me to come between 
father and child, when God had selected that child as His 
agent." 

*'You are right," exclaimed Poundex. "I am driven to 
this sanctuary by sore distress. I will tell you all ; not for my- 
self—I am dead, I am gone never to return, but for my 
daughter. She is being tortured to death. I don't know but 
that she may be dying this moment. God help me !" And the 
strong man's voice came up as it were through tears. 

** Sit down," said the priest, deeply moved. ** Tell me alL 
Let me remove this shade." 

* * 1)0 not, please, " said Melancthon ; * ' the shadow is grateful 
to me." And then, in his own clear style of expression, he told 
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without reserve his shameful story. He concealed nothing. 
It seemed such a hlessed relief to clear his soul of its sinful 
secret. With his eager eyes fixed on Father Carroll's face, he 
saw such a comforting expression of sympathy. He was not 
prepared for what followed. 

''I am pained hut not surprised at your wickedness, my 
brother," said the priest, *' for I know the human heart's capac- 
ity for sin ; but I am pained at your cruelty. You did not mean 
that your own child should be stretched upon the torture, and 
yet all your anxiety and anguish is for her. You forgot the 
other i)oor girl that you deliberately ruined, who doubtless is 
now grovelling in anguish upon the ground. You must make 
retribution before you can seek or expect forgiveness. How 
can you expect Ghod to have mercy on you, when you have 
none for the victim you have so wofully abused?" 

'^I ask none, I exx)ect none. I tell you I am dead and 
danmed," cried the man, bitterly. *^ All that I ask, all that I 
humbly pray for, is that my child may be spared. If you can- 
not help me in this, there is no help." 

** God will care for your innocent daughter. It is for you 
to care for that other child, whom you have so cruelly outraged 
and trampled upon," said Father CarrolL 

"Father Carroll," said Poundex, "latnnot a fool, nor a 
child, nor a coward, I know my fate. I am murdered, I have 
committed suicide; I am prepared to take my pimishment. I 
had hope of help from you. I am disappointed. Well, all 
that I can do is to submit to the fate I prepared for myself. 
Poor, poor liillian I" 

** And have you been walking all your life in the sunlight 
of Gkxi's mercy," said the priest, solemnly, ** without knowing 
how boundless that mercy is? You say you are dead: He re- 
calls the dead. You would save your child : now salvation lies 
through your repentance. Humble yourself before your 
blessed Maker; resolve bravely to repair, so far as lies in your 
power, the wrong you have done, and peace will come to her. 
You have given the first act of humiliation by this confession 
to me. Go on." 

The minister was strongly affected. A will superior to his 
own seemed to dominate him, and, more extraordinary, this 
proud, self-willed man, whose force of character had fairly 
shouldered its way through hf e, suffered no offence in thus 
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'being treated as a chUd. Probably his great misfortune and 
terrible punishment had humbled him. After a long pause, in 
which his remnant of pride made its final resistance and sub- 
sided, he said: 

*' Father Edward, you are right. I thank you for thus call- 
ing me to a sense of duty. I will do all that I can to repair 
this wrong. May I send my poor child to you?" 

**It is unnecessary," quietly responded the priest; " she is 
here." 

Melancthon Poundez started to his feet and gazed at Father 
Edward, and then turned his head as if he expected to see 
Lillian. ' ' I do not imderstand, " he stammered. ' ' Has she been 
to see you?" 

" No," responded the priest; ** I have not seen her, to speak 
to her confidentially, since we parted on the coast in the sununer. 
But in the last two minutes while you were speaking I heard 
a carriage drive to the door, and your daughter waits to see me 
in the adjoining room." 

** Gk)d be thanked!" exclaimed the preacher, as he started 
towards the door through which he entered. 

* * Not that door," said Father Edward, laying his hand kindly 
on the man's arm. *' This way, please. Be steadfast in your 
great and good resolve and all will be well," he added, as his 
strange visitor left him for the dim-ht hall that led to the 
street. True enough, drawn up near the pavement stood his 
own carriage. 

'* What a strange man I" he muttered as he strode away. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME. 

Lillian Poundex had entered her father's library with 
Mintbum's letter in her hand, fully resolved to put aside her 
love for Vandyke Smith and gratify the wishes of her father 
by accepting his choice. What a struggle this had cost the 
poor girl no words can express. She had consented after a 
time to dismiss the lover and remain unmarried, although this 
seemed to take all the sunlight from her life. She had now 
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determined upon a step farther— not only to renounce the man 
she loved, hut marry the one she liked but could not love. 
This to please her father. She loved the i)oor artist— with all 
her strong, impassioned nature, but she idolized her father. 
He was to her untaught soul an object to worship, so great, so 
good in her eyes that he seemed to satisfy to its fullest extent 
all the religious element of which she was possessed. The sac- 
rifice she contemplated almost ceased to be such in the thought 
of duty to one whose pleasure was joy and whose better judg- 
ment she looked up to and obeyed with a simple, child-like 
devotion. 

Disappointed at not finding her father in his study, and 
weary with her long walks amid the poor to whose wants she 
had been ministering, she sought the inner room, threw herself 
upon the bed, and was soon asleep. From this she was awak- 
ened by the soimd of voices in the study. She had left the 
door ajar, and her first impulse was to softly close it ; but as she 
arose to do so, a speech in a woman's voice held her spell-bound. 
She paused x>aralyzed, and seemed frozen when she heard her 
father respond ; and from that on every sentence seemed to her 
a sentence of death. What a monstrous revelation ! What a 
horrible revolution I Pale, pained, and fairly stunned, she 
listened without power to move, without power to scream in 
her agony— listened until that fatal suggestion of her father to 
the girl (whose voice she had recognized but too well) to commit 
perjury by a denial of her signature— and then without a moan 
she fell feinting to the floor. 

We know what followed until the heart-broken creature 
crawled to her room and, locking the door, threw herself ux)on 
the bed in a grief too deep for tears, in a horror too strange for 
prayer. Scarcely breathing, she lay as one dead, with her poor 
fece hidden in the pillows. The same night that darkened the 
Ubrary below came to this chamber of sorrow. The shadows 
seemed to enter, meet, and fold into each other, until all was 
hid in gloom. Then the street-lamps flashed up, and through 
the curtained windows cast a dim light upon her, and she 
heard the world outside, that subsides at twilight into 
rest and silence, and then awakens into life as the night 
sets in. She had been spoken to by her maid through the 
locked door, and by a great effort had worded a brief excuse 
for not appearing at dinner. With a keen sense given the 
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soul rather than the senses, she heard her father steal up the 
stairs and turn the knob of her door, and she shrank from 
him with a sickening feeling that was simply horrible. She 
heard the front door close behind him, and as the dull sound 
seemed to echo up through the house it appeared as if the iron 
portal of a cemetery vault had closed upon her. After this all 
the sounds of life that reached her ears seemed to be the noises 
that drift through the crevices of a tomb. 

This after a while came to be intolerable. It threatened 
madness. She wanted to cry out in her agony, and at last she 
lit the gas, bathed her face, and ringing for the servant, ordered 
the carriage. In driving to the residence of Father Edward 
she obeyed a blind impulse. The same silent old man, shuf^ 
fling along in his carpet-sKppers, motioned her to be seated 
in the same desolate room that had so lately held her father. 
Soon the musical tinkle of a bell in the adjoining room brought 
back the domestic, who opened a door, and she heard the low 
voice of Father Edward say: 

** Come in, my child, come in. I have been expecting you. 
I have at last your father's consent to lead you into our Holy 
Church." 

** Father!" cried Lillian, throwing herself upon her knees 
before Father Edward, ** I have no father. Take me to God- 
take me anywhere." 

" Ah yes, my child," said the priest, placing his hand upon 
her head, ** you have a noble, brave, gifted father who loves 
you dearer than life. " 

" But, Father Edward, you don't know all— you don't know 
how wicked he is. Oh, God help me I how vile — ^" 

** There, my child," said the priest, interrupting her, **we 
will not confess yoiu' father— at least not till you have con- 
fessed yourself and asked forgiveness fur your own sin." 
My sin. Father?" 

Yes, your sin. You have spoken against your, father. 
That is a great sin— sin enough to close the gates of heaven 
against a child. Honor your father and mother, saith the 
Lord." 

'' But if I cannot honor him. If his vileness is thrust upon 
me so that I must say — " 

" Look at him through your loving heart, and you will not 
see the wickedness. It is not for you to see nor for you to 
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judge. Now, my child, repeat after me: 'I do confess from, my 
heart that I have simied in si>eaking evil of my dear father, 
and I pray the Blessed Virgin to intercede with Jesus, Son of 
God, for my forgiveness.' " 

Lillian repeated the prayer after the priest, who gave it one 
word at a time as if he were teaching a child. But she imme- 
diately said: 

''I don't understand. Father, you cannot know. Let me 
ten you." 

" No, my child; I know alL And if I did not, you can no 
more confess his sins than you can revile him without ctti. 
He has been very wicked, cruelly wicked; but his sins have 
overtaken him and he is being sorely punished. Hi's proud 
head is brought low; his stubborn, selfbsh heart is racked with 
anguish. You think you suffer. My child, you are on a bed 
of roses compared to the rack that makes every nerve of his 
poor body quiver in agony. And do you know tiie instrument 
a just God is using to pimish him?" 

"I do not." 

"You. But for you he would laugh to scorn all that can be 
done to £im. Yet it is much. In a few days this world of hJ B^ 
that has followed and flattered, will turn upon him in wrath 
and disgust. He would have met all that and braved it out, 
but he cannot bear that his own child should turn from him — 
that you should be among his enemies." 

Tiillian started. She gazed up at Father Edward with her 
great wistful eyes. **But how can I love him as my father, 
and he so wicked?" 

" Because he is your father. Let him be never so vile, he re- 
mains your father— your kind, tender, devoted father, your 
best friend on earth. To prove what that is to you, let me 
tell you that the one divine element left him, the one means 
God can use to lift himinto an innocent life again, is his love 
for you. This man who has watched over and cared for you 
with all his heart in his devotion; who has so anxiously 
nursed you when ill and gratified your every wish when well; 
who has sought to be great that you might enjoy his triumphs 
—this man is in trouble, overwhelming trouble, and your place 
is at his side. And when the world turns upon him, it is for 
you, for you, my child, to put your loving arms about him, to 
cheer and protect him." 
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"O Father," cried Lillian, **you make my way clear to 
me. You lift such a weight from my heart! How good and 
wise you are I You have given me my father again." 

** No, Lillian," said Father Edward, '* you are giving undue 
praise to a very fallible man. Give it to the good Father of 
us all, who once saved you from a cruel death that you might 
live to save your father." 

As Father Edward spoke of Lillian's escape from drowning, 
her face, that had brightened in response to his comforting 
words, suddenly changed to a sad expression, and the tears 
again gUstened in her eyes. 

" Father Edward," she said, ** I will strive to do my duty 
as you direct; but when it is ended, I want to forsake this 
dreary life and devote myself, among the good Sisters, to the 
service of our Saviour. I am so weary of it all— so sick at 
heairt." 

**I fear that is not the call you have to consider," said 
Father Edward. ** We must approach our Blessed Saviour not 
only from a hatred of the world, but from a love of Him— not 
because we shrink from the trials of life, but turn to Him for 
strength to bear them." 

** I thought the Church had a refuge for the hurt, where 
such could find relief in meditation and prayer." 

' * It has, my child ; but you are not prepared for that. K you 
were hurt and had fallen by the wayside, with no duty left to 
perform, the Church would give you the shelter you seek, 
and tenderly care for and protect you. But remember you 
are young and strong and others are dependent upon you. 
You are suffering now from troubles that will psiss." 

Lillian shook her head, and the priest continued: 

"You are the means provided by Providence to restore 
your gifted father to his self-respect, and open to him a life 
that will be as good and useful as the past has been bad and 
brilliant; and you will be happy in the great work you have 
accomplished." 

Studying the face of Lillian, the good clergyman saw that 
there was yet something untold, and he asked : 

" Is there aught troubling you beside this afEair of your fa- 
ther, Lillian?" 

* * Yes, " she replied in a low tone. * * I did not intend speak- 
ing of it, for it dwindles so before the other great affliction." 
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**What is it? Perhaps I can aid you with my advice, or 
comfort you by sharing a knowledge of the wrong." 

'* You know, Father, that Mr. Vandyke Smith saved my 
life, and then my honor, and," the girl colored deeply, casting 
down her eyes, ** we grew much attached to each other. I 
thought him as good as he appeared, but I found him as vile 
as all the rest." 

*' I think you must be mistaken," said the Father. ^' I am, 
and have been nearly all his life, not only Vandyke's spiritual 
adviser, but his intimate friend and associate. I know his in- 
most thoughts, hopes, fears— in a word, his life; and it does 
not tally with what you charge. Tell me what has happened 
to force you to such conclusions." 

Lillian related the circumstances attending her last visit to 
the studio. Father Edward listened, evidently perplexed. 
But when she ended, he said: 

'^ I do not comprehend the affair, but I am satisfied there is 
an explanation. You must not condemn imheard, even tmder 
such circumstances as these. I cannot defend Vandyke, nor 
will I condenm him until I have had time to investigate. 
Now go, hasten back to your father's house— he is longing for 
you; cheer and comfort him and God wiU bless you both." 

Lillian found her father slowly pacing the floor, with his 
head bowed. She sprang into his arms, crying as she did so: 

** father, forgive me; I have been so cruelly wicked 1" 

•* My cluld," he responded, clasping her to his heart, ** how 
I have wronged you I" 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

DISTBAOTED NERVE-CENTRES. 

Mr. Joshua Grimes could not detect in his father's manner 
toward him the slightest indication that he suspected his son's 
treachery. At their table, their only point of contact in the 
twenty-four hours of the day, there was the same cold, domi- 
neering conduct on the part of the elder Grimes, and the same 
nonchalant insolence from the son. Joshua had no reason to 
suppose that his father knew, or could know, of his operations 
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in conjunction with Mrs. Octavia Brown, and he was quite 
startled one evening when the unpleasant parent, while sip- 
ping some choice old wine, said: 

** So you tried yoiu' fool hand at a stock speculation, eh?" 

Joshua was so startled that for a second he made no reply. 
Then he pulled himself together and said: 

** I did in a small way." 

** And in a mean way." 

*' So far as I can discover, sir, that is the only way in stock- 
gambling." 

^' Humph I It is rather uncommon for sons to use their 
father's secrets, and to play into the hands of his enemies." 

** As I never had any of my father's secrets, that lick is a 
lick amiss." 

"And your father's caution was well taken, as events 
proved. As you could not use your own information, you 
helped to debauch and use that old idiot Dawkins ; and a pretty 
mess you— all of you— made of it I" 

" I am out of pocket, and the old idiot, as you call him, is 
in the lunatic asylum, a howling maniac, and his wife and 
daughter are in the street. Bather a bad showing, to confess 
the corn." 

" You don't confess all. The Yon Bilke's bit into a file, and 
are now in the hands of the dentist for some new teeth. Your 
Octavia Brown, broker and free-love reformer, is being laughed 
at, and will be laughed out of the Street. Yon Bilke has 
dropped to the conclusion that she sold him out, and she will 
soon be kicked out of her gilded den, unless, indeed, she knows 
too much." 

** All of which comes of bucking against Grimes." 

"Precisely." 

"You don't seem to be much riled about it." 

"On the contrary, I am greatly pleased. My affectionate 
son and only heir needed just such a lesson. You don't sup- 
pose that if I had discovered any capacity whatever, in your 
mother's son, I would have excluded him from my business ? 
This affair has confirmed my judgment, and I hope proved 
a lesson to you." 

" How a fellow can be misled ! I thought you kept me out 
of stock-gambling because of its wickedness. What I learned 
in that lesson wa^ that if hell is worse than Wall Street^ the 
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devil ought to be complimented with a post-tradership by the 
War Department." 

''You read smart things in the newspax)er8, and then un- 
load them on me. This stock-speculation is no worse than 
any other business." 

** I feel sorry for the other business, then. You better go to 
the asylum and see Dave Dawkins writing his everlasting peti- 
tion to the queen of the Street, with his wife and daughter 
weeping like water-carts, and not a cent left to buy grub." 

** He is getting what he deserved, the infernal scoimdreL To 
eat my bread for nearly forty years, and then not only turn 
on me but seek to betray me I" 

** Well, ril be hanged, sir, if I am not surprised that you did 
not expect this. Old Dave had seen every day what I saw 
now and then —poor devils who had not been eating your bread, 
but cleaned out by your operations, waiting about your office 
until the police had to be called in. As for betrayal, you re- 
member that ruffian Beachem pitching you downstairs for 
having advised him, as a friend, to buy the stock that you 
were unloading. Old Dave saw this until he got sorter con- 
fused as to good and bad. But you are a remarkable man, as 
the Daily Sewer said this morning." 

'' I am remarkable in having a son possessed of more cheek 
and less sense than any man living." 

" You dont seem to be mad about it. I expected when you 
came to know, if you ever did, what I had been about, you 
would ride me out on the toe of your boot." 

" No, I am not mad; I am rather pleased. You got David 
into a lunatic asylum, and his ridiculous wife and daughter 
into the poor-house. You got that infernal woman out of her 
gilt-edged house of assignation, and through me you got Von 
Bilke defeated. So I forgive you. But don't try it again, and 
I shall take precious good care you don't." 

** Thanks. I don't want any more of that in mine." 

"Now for another matter. Are you prepared to give up 
that Marion Salter ?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

* * She has saved me the trouble ; she has given me up. To teQ 
you the truth, she has turned me over, and added insult to 
injury by cutting me dead," 
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" Sensible girl. It saves me the annoyance of showing why 
it is impossible for you to marry her." 

** Glad to hear that you won't prove things. I don't like to 
see my father crowding a poor girl to the wall." 

** I believe; Joshua. — I am not certain, but it appears to me 
— ^that you are improving. God knows, there is room for it. 
And in token of my belief, I have concluded to pay your debts 
and double your allowance." 

* * Awfully obliged. " 

** There are certain conditions attached. You must give up 
your room here, get your meals elsewhere, and never come 
near my office." 

'* Thunder I And Why does the P. B. hustle its young out 
in that way ?" 

** I wish you could drop that mixture of slang and impu- 
dence. My reason is plain enough. I want to teach the Street 
that there is nothing to be gained in the purchase of my son. 
The Lord above knows what idiotic transactions you may be 
tempted into." 

'* All right. I will submit to this cruel privation like a lit- 
tle man. Considering what a cruel thing it is to be deprived 
of a parent's society, couldn't you add another thousand to 
that double ?" 

** K you behave yourself, yes. But I tell you now, I won't 
stand another deal; and if you don't keep away from that 
woman Brown, I'll cut it all off." 

Joshua was not a profound observer, but within the narrow 
limits of his observation he was singularly clever. He felt a 
change in his father no ojie had observed. He drank more 
and more at dinner, and he talked more. The wine so far 
neither flushed his face nor affected his movements, but the 
flow of talk increased with the liquor drunk. Of course this 
was no new development of character; it was only a revelation 
of what heretofore had been hidden. Bogen Grimes, the grim, 
silent, hard operator, was revealing weakness to his son that 
neither the son nor any other man had suspected. Joshua did 
not see, but he felt, that his father was breaking down. 

The one quality that distinguished Bogen Grimes above all 
others was his nerve. It was, when in his prime, simply su- 
perb. Many and many a time he had risked all he possessed 
on a single turn of the market, and while the play hung doubt- 
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ful he never lost his appetite or his sleep. Not a nerve-centre 
was disturbed. This condition of bodily organization and 
health lifted him above fear. Neither physically nor morally 
was he open to that dangerous emotion. But there comes a 
time to every man when nerves begin to tell and decay sets in. 
So long as health held her own, Grimes might work sixteen 
hours a day, and go through many a crisis in a year, and a 
night's sleep would restore his exhausted energies, and, every 
morning, appetite and energy would send him to his work 
strong and buoyant. But a change came. He could not sleep. 
All sense of repose, or, as he called it, rest, went from him. He 
tossed and turned upon his bed at night, with a feeling of de- 
pression no words can describe. Another change was observ- 
able. The man who had treated his associates and enemies 
alike with contemptuous indifference, and played his hand in 
the game of life with a lofty contempt of consequences, now 
grew suspicious of his associates and anxious about results. 

He felt this change, and attributed it to the treachery of his 
old clerk and the unnatural conduct of his son. He resolved 
hereafter to trust no one ; and as he would have much addi- 
tional labor thrown upon him that would call for night- work, 
he put his son out, as we have seen. There was another motive 
that he did not admit even to himself. It was not precisely 
fear, but it was a caution nearly akin to that feeling. A terri- 
ble murder, of a wealthy old man had occurred in a lonely 
house, something like Grimes's home ; and although no legal 
clue was ever found by which to trace the assassin, the busi- 
ness world had a suspicion, it could not be called belief, that 
the son of the victim was the murderer. Now while Grimes 
knew that such was not the kind of crime Joshua was liable to 
commit, yet it was not prudent to offer temptation to one who 
bad proved himself so unnatural as to corrupt his old faithful 
servitor and play treacherously into the hands of his enemies. 
With the cunning peculiar to him, he put his son from the 
house in a manner to cover his motive. He did not know that 
his strange acts of generosity made that son shake his head 
over a thought that shai)ed itself mentally into ** Dad's getting 
too good fortius sinful world. I wonder what he is giving 
me." 

This left Grimes alone in the huge, gloomy mansion he 
called his home, for he had long been in the habit of di«miflmn£p 
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his servants at night and carefully locking, bolting, barring, 
and chaining doors and windows after their departure. 

The house inhabited by this strange man was a large, old- 
fashioned mansion, yet holding its own in the business portipn 
of the town, that had once been the aristocratic residence of 
some family long since lost to the knowledge of the social 
world. Gi'imes had taken it in payment of a doubtful debt, 
and occupied the premises for many years. It was a heavy, 
solidly built structure, cheerful enough in its time but now 
dark and gloomy from the lofty buildings erected to trade on 
three sides. The rooms were spacious, the ceilings lofty, and 
the furniture of that heavy sort that impressed one with the 
feeling that the place had once been inhabited by giants. 
Grimes had permitted the painted walls and frescoed ceiling 
to fade into dim tracery and dingy neutral tints, that added 
to the ghostly gloom of the apartments. 

Dining alone, the first night after Joshua's departure, the 
father was annoyed to find that he missed his son. Not only 
had he never been troubled in that way, but had felt a sense 
of relief when the hard young man was absent. The wine he 
drank in abundance, ending with a glass of brandy, instead of 
making him cheerful only rendered him stupid. Dismissing 
the two servants at the rear entrance, he locked them out, and 
afterward examined every bolt, bar, lock, and chain In the 
house. He then set the burglar-alarm, and sought his bed. 
To his annoyance he found the effects of wine and brandy had 
passed away, and he could not sleep. 

The old miser possessed an iron will, that long habit had 
strengthened ; and finding sleep impossible, he rose from his 
bed, lit a drop-light, and, clad in a warm robe and slippers, he 
devoted himself to the study of some papers connected with a 
huge railroad combination he had in contemplation. The sleep 
denied him in bed came unbidden to his chair, and, resting his 
head against the cushioned back, he was soon in a profound 
slumber, that continued till morning. 

On the second night of attempted rest, that began late, he 
resolved, sleep or no sleep, to keep his bed. The horizontal po- 
sition sent the blood to his brain, arousing it to unusual activ- 
ity, and he took up his latest business, running it through, as it 
were, at express speed. This was rendered horrible by the de- 
pression that gave every part and parcel of his daily avoca- 
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tion a dark, hopeless look. He did not suffer from that imaginary 
emotioQ known to poets and moralists as remorse. As said no 
man ever does. We are taught this in that greatest of all trag- 
edies, ** Macbeth." From a close study of the immortal mur- 
derer and his cruel wife, we learn, from first to last, th^ it is 
a fear of retribution and defeat that casts a gloom over their 
dark career and unnerves the assassins in their hour of trial. 

Bogen Grimes remained resolutely in his bed, and after an 
hour or so of punishment a strange event happened to him. 
He seemed to hear the low murmur of distant voices. In vain 
he argued with himself that this was a delusion. Yet when he 
buried his restless head in his pillow the murmur ceased. At 
last he arose and softly opened his door, and there down in the 
hall or parlors beneath, the sound came up more distinctly. 
He could hear no words, but the noise of talk, earnest talk, 
was audible. He could distmguish two female and one male 
voice, all apparently speaking at once. There was no reality 
in this, for, turning his head quickly, the noise ceased; and he 
discovered this happened when he shook his head suddenly, 
but it began again the moment he turned to listen. 

There was enough in it to call for investigation. Grimes 
lit a candle and slowly descended the long grand stairway. 

He f oimd the hall, parlors, library, and dining-rooms silent 
and empty; and, as he stood at the foot of the stairs, after a 
careful search he became aware of the fact that the voices ap- 
peared to come down to him from the floor of his own room. 
It was not until he returned to his chamber that he remem- 
bered that two women, mother and daughter, accompanied by 
an executor of a large estate, had carried on an earnest discus- 
sion in his office, that day, as to the safety of a certain invest- 
ment which the executor proposed and the women doubted 
and disputed. This solution of the mystery, if such it could 
be called, gave Grimes more uneasiness than if forced to re- 
gard the event as supernatural. He who had never suffered 
from a day's serious illness was now called on to contemplate 
the darkest form of disease, that had its symptoms in mental 
delusion. 

Bogen Grimes had no faith in medicine, and had a contempt 
for physicians. ** A doctor," he was wont to say, ** was a fel- 
low who put a dose down a man and then stood off to watch 
the effect of it." Yet he was driven in desperation to a con- 
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sultation with a physician hy a manifestation a few nights 
after the mental disturhance told of in the mysterious voices. 
He had resorted to hrandy for relief. He did not drink to ex- 
cess at dinner; he reserved that luicury for the hour preced- 
ing retirement. He sought his couch stupefied by wine and 
brandy, and slept profoundly. From this at three a.m. he was 
aroused by the burglar-alarm. He turned up the light that 
shone upon the dial, and saw the hand pointing in portentous 
silence at a window that opened into the court at the foot of 
the back staircase of his house. He seized his revolver, turned 
down the light, and stole noiselessly out to the hall. Then, 
with his left hand acting as guide sHding along the wall, he 
crept swiftly and silently to the head of the stairs. Here he 
paused and listened. Not a soimd could be heard. Then the 
stairway creaked below, and he caught the muffled tread of 
steps ascending. These were coming up with many a long 
pause, as if the burglar were cautiously ascending and made 
long waits at times as if listening. At the top of this flight 
was a circular window in which a ghost of light seemed to rest. 
Into this dim illumination appeared at last the head, and then 
the form, of a man. With a hand as steady as ever— that thin, 
hard hand— Bogen drew up the pistol and fired. A wild shriek 
followed the discharge; and as the body shot over the banis- 
ters and plunged into the depth below, the shriek seemed to 
follow, and cease suddenly in the crash, or crush rather, that 
came up from the paved floor. Grimes returned to his room, 
replaced the revolver upon the table, lit the candle, and went 
slowly down the winding stair. He was strangely cool in all 
this. As he descended step by step, the dim light opening the 
darkness below as it closed it upon him above, he was without 
emotion of any sort. He noted that feeling when near the 
bottom ; and on the ground-floor he shaded the candle with 
his hand, and gazed down into the basement where the stair- 
way ended. 

The sight that met his gaze was one to chill the blood of 
any man. Bogen saw the form of a man clad in the jacket 
and common India-rubber shoes of the ordinary burglar, but 
the ghastly white face turned up to him, with a stony stare in 
its eyes, from above a crushed, bloody head, was that of his 
son. He gazed at it, not only unmoved, but with the cold, 
quiet indifference of one not concerned in the event, and 
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quietly pulled to and bolted the shutter that had been forced 
open to admit the unfortunate son. After that he as calnaly 
returned to bed. The absence of all emotion seemed to strike 
the man as strange, yet it did not disturb him. 

The clear light of a frosty dawn wakened the miUionaire 
the next morning. For a brief space he gazed about, some- 
what dazed hj the night's adventure, that now came vividly 
before him. He happened to look at the dial of the burglar- 
alarm, and was amazed to see it as he had set it the night be- 
fore, the significant hand pointing at 0. Eeaching over to the 
table at the head of his bed, he seized his revolver, to find 
every chamber filled as he had charged it a week before. 
He rose and, without his gown or slippers, ran along the hall 
to the head of the winding stairs, and gazed down. Daylight 
shone in, and brought no blood, no mangled body, no white, 
staring face to view. 

Grimes returned slowly to his room and sat upon the edge 
of the bed. *'This is getting to be serious," he muttered, or 
rather mused. ^*A little more of this thing and I shall be in 
a madhouse.'' 

That day Bogen sought an eminent physician. Doctor Cal- 
vin Cross was deserving of his fame and fortune. He pos- 
sessed the intellectual qualities but not the temperament nec- 
essary to success in his profession. The first was keen and 
clear as the last was kind and impulsive. So fine a nature 
as he possessed was both loving and lovable ; and he not only 
had impulses common to the better and higher order of civ- 
ilized men, but a love for his profession, added to long habits 
of self denial, which enabled him to enter upon the painful 
duties of his vocation as a capable judge goes upon the bench. 
Calvin Cross would have given his life to save a friend, so 
strong was his friendship; and yet to that friend, as a phy- 
sician, he seemed to take on a different character, and was 
as coldly impartial and above feeling as if he had been treat- 
ing a stranger. He received Bogen Grimes politely, and lis- 
tened with great interest to his revelations of insomnia and 
mental hallucinations. When done, the doctor, without a 
word, felt his pulse, looked at his tongue, and punched bis 
stomach. He put the two pronged instrument in his medicated 
ears, and the other end of the contrivance over the heart and 
then tried the lungs of the patient. He had Grimes walk back- 
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ward along a line on the office floor, and stuck pins in the legs 
and arms of his patient. Then after a silence of a minute, in 
which the doctor sat gazing at Grimes with a grim expression, 
he asked abruptly : 

**Mr. Grimes, can you put your business in the hands of 
any one and go to Japan?" 

**No, certainly not. I have but now taken charge of all I 
could myself, for I know no one I can trust. " 

** Humph I I thought as much. Can yoii close it up in 
thirty days and go to Japan?" 

" Close it up I Sir, it could not be closed up in ten years." 

'* Humph I Is there any one you know of who in case of 
your death would manage your property to the advantage of 
your estate?" 

* * I don't know any such man. Never thought of looking for 
such. He may be around, but I doubt it. Why do you ask?" 

" I think it better for a man to oversee the winding up of 
his business than to leave it, without such supervision, in the 
hands of others." 

You think, then, I am near death?" 
I know that you are near death, and you have one slender 
chance of escape. That I have indicated." 

** You find a fatal disease of some vital organ?" 

** I find no fatal disease in any organ. Were you to die 
to-morrow— and such death would not be strange— a post- 
mortem examination would reveal every part of your physical 
system perfectly normal." 

** What, then, is on yoiu* mind? Speak out, doctor; I am a 
plain, frank man and lie to be treated frankly." 

** Mr. Grimes, you have some symptoms of a common con- 
dition. I have a long list of patients who are suffering much 
as you are, but in different ways, and have, like you, received 
notice of demise in a few months, sometimes a few dayB. 
How long have you been in business, Mr. Grimes?" 

"All my life." 

**How many hours a day have you given to that business?" 

** AU of them— I work all the time that I am awake." 

** Precisely. Ajid your business is of a character that has 
much uncertainty in it?" 

** So much so that it is called gambling. It is not gambling. 
In real gambling there is a chance. In our business there is no 
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clianoe. It all depends on combination and money, and may be 
immoral, but there is no more play of chance than there is in 
himting where the hunter has a gun and the game has legs." 

** I see. And these schemes are full of anxiety. Now, Mr. 
Grimes, it is not the work that kills, it is the worry." 

** I have never felt any." 

'* Precisely ; because of yoiu* fine frame. And if the sixteen 
hours a day toil had been done with a proper regard to pre- 
serviog the health, you would be in no danger now. But you 
have done your work in defiance of all the hygienic laws of 
life. You have abused your stomach by bolting your food." 

''So does a horse, and a horse grows fat and remains 
healthy." 

** But he does not go into Wall Street and is not disturbed 
by mental anxiety. Now food to be healthy must be enjoyed. 
Digestion lies more in the mouth than in the stomach, and more 
in the mind than in either. Tou have neglected reasonable re- 
laxation in exercise. Your active mind, always on a strain, has 
been stimulated by wine. You have given yourself no amuse- 
ment. Man differs from the lower animals in being able to 
laugh. True, a dog laughs with his tail,a man with his mouth, — 
an instance where extremes meet. But a sense of enjoyment 
is necessary to health. For ten thousand years, or more, we 
medical men have been treating the body without reference to 
the mind. We have suddenly awakened to the fact that, for 
good or ill, there are mental elements yet more potent than 
mere physical laws. Quackery preceded science in a recogni- 
tion of this; and those drugs and systems that, without the in- 
fiuence brought to bear upon the minds of patients, would have 
killed, actually have cured them. We are learning slowly some 
of these laws. The home, for example, with its wife and chil- 
dren, is not only a refuge but a sanitarium, where the mind 
obtains the helpful rest that is given the body by sleep. 
Amusement is as necessrry to good health as pure air. A 
religious feeling, a sense and a belief in God, is above all a neces- 
sity to good health. A passenger in a ship at sea, where the 
officers have been swept off and the ship left to ignorant sailors 
and the chance winds and waves, would be ill from apprehen- 
sion, perhaps die of fright. That is the condition of a man who 
has worked himself into a state of impiety. You have lived on, 
in an abuse of all these laws. You have accomplished in life 
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the work of three generations, and you have burned your can- 
dle at both ends. It is not your heart nor your brain nor your 
liver nor your stomach that has given way: aZZhave deterio- 
rated, all are worn out. To continue is to court death, and that 
may come to you any moment. K you drop all, you may live 
many years. If you go on, you will not last as many months." 

** Then there is no tonic, no drug, that can brace me up?" 

** Drugs have killed more than disease." 

" And that is all?" 

"That is all." 

**I am a frank man. Doctor, and I tell you I don't believe 
it. How a man with all his organs free of disease can be in 
danger of sudden death is what I can't believe. It is all bosh." 

** I presume, Mr. Grimes, that you came to consult and not 
insult me." 

** Yes, certainly." 

** Well, the consultation is at an end. If you will pay me 
my fee, I will see some patients more confiding than you." 

"How much?" 

" A hundred dollars." 

"I'll not pay any such exorbitant charge. A hundred 
dollars for twenty minutes' talk ! It's an outrage." 

"Very well, Mr. Grimes; you drive me to charging your 
estate and settling with your executor. I shall have the grim 
satisfaction of doing that in the next sixty days. Good-morn- 
ing, sir." 

Bogen Grimes returned to his daily routine of labor and to 
his gloomy abode. He had affected to despise the doctor's 
opinion and advice, but a little thought and further experience 
brought him to a different mood. He brought his wiU to the 
front, and finding that the potations he indulged in at night had 
not only lost their power, but made him ill and stupid, he 
abruptly abandoned them. He found that he could induce in- 
toxication but no sleep. He realized the power of stimulants 
when he put them from him. The nights became horrible. 
He no longer heard noises, and when moved to act out some 
dreams as in that of the burglar-alarm, some part of him that 
seemed to remain awake warned him that he was dreaming, 
and he had dreams in dreams when he did sleep. He how- 
ever, while lying awake in his bed, became impressed with the 
feeling that some one was walking in a soft, swift way to and 
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fro in his room. It was, he thought, a woman. He heard, or 
thought he heard, the swish of skirts as the promenader turned. 
Then came a more distressing manifestation. The moment he 
assumed a horizontal position, he saw faces floating in a circle 
about him. These faces would appear first fair and pleasant. 
Then they would gradually change into something hideous, and 
from that into grinning, eyeless skulls. There were two of 
these that came to him, and, although he dreaded them, he felt 
a morbid desire, a kind of fascination, that held him to his bed 
until one of them appeared, and then he would leap out, the 
perspiration starting from head and body, and seek his chair. 
One of these was the pale, scared face of Marion, that changed 
to the ashy, sightless upturned visage of a blind man, that 
again passed to the skull. The other came in the guise of his 
own son's, sneering, impudent countenance, then turned into 
that of his poor mother, and ended again in the grinning skulL 
Had a just God designed a punishment for a cruel, sinful life, 
a keener torture could not have been devised. 

** Really," he thought, **I am breaking down; that fool 
doctor was right." He sent Doctor Cross a check with an 
apology, and then he determined to have some one sleep in the 
house. He thought of Joshua, but the dream of the burglary 
had left such a deep impression upon him that he shrank more 
positively from his son. A thought struck him. He would 
seek his daughter, Marion Salter, make peace between her and 
himself, and fetch her home. The strong belief took possession 
of him that with this Uttle girl in the house all the evil mani- 
festations would disappear. Taking out the unhappy confes- 
sion that he had forced Marion Salter to sign, he sent his car- 
riage for the girl. 

Marion responded to the call; and as she entered the room 
pale, weak,* and weary, he was startled by what he had not 
before observed— her resemblance to her mother. Rising, he 
kindly took her hand and led her to a chair. 

** I was very harsh with you, " he said. ** I have sent for you 
that I might apologize and ask forgiveness." 

She stared at him, but made no reply. 

** You will forgive, will you not, when I tell you that I am 
sorry ?" 

** I do not comprehend. This is so strange." 

** Well, let me tell you. Since you were here I have learned 
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Gome facts that convince me that I have wronged you. You 
see, here is your confession. You see I destroy it. I did not 
use it in the wicked way I said I would. Now we understand 
each other, do we not ?" 

** I do not," she said sadly. 

" Will you not forgive ? Not when an old man, a gray- 
haired old man, begs it of you ?" 

*' You treated me very cruelly; I do not know why. And 
it cannot be much were I to refuse. Had I not better go 
now V 

** Not yet, not yet," he replied eagerly; " I am not done. I 
want you to hear me." 

"I hear." • 

" I am called a hard man. I believe I am a little hard. I 
had to fight for all I have, and I suppose it hardened me. But 
I am truthful ; and when I tell you the wrong I did you gives 
me pain, will you not believe me ?" 

** Yes, if you wish.'' 

** And forgive me ?" 

'* I cannot I" she exclaimed, starting up. " Qod help me I I 
am sorry to refuse forgiveness to any one, but I begged so 
piteously when you had your foot upon me. Oh, why do you 
weary me ? Let me go my way." 

** No, I cannot; you must not pass from beneath my roof 
until there is peace between us. I have drawn a curse upon 
my head ; your hand alone can take it off. I beg of you as you 
entreated me." 

** I have not life left to think or feel." 

**But you must think, you must feel; you do not know 
what it is to me, nor what it is to you. Give me your hand; 
look me in the face. I wish to rouse you." 

He seized her hand, but the touch made her shudder. 
Drawing it away, she cried : 

** Let me go my ways. Your kind words seem worse than 
your cruel words. Let me go my ways; they are nothing to 
you." 

** There you mistake," he cried suddenly, and with a wild- 
ness that startled her. ** Here, let me tell you who I am, who 
you are." 

And sinking in a chair, and resting his head in his hands, so 
that the slender, bony fingers nearly covered his face, he told 
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her the story of ber life. When he had ended, there was a dead 
silence of a minute, and then she said in a low, sad tone: 

'* This is my crowning misery. All my lonely life I have 
dreamed of my father, and hoped some day to meet and love 
him. The day is here. I find him my cruel persecutor, hard 
and harsh, and in his hands the proof of his child's dishonor. 
What have I done, oh, what have I done to he so punished ?" 
The words ended in a wail of sorrow. Then came a silence 
hroken by neither, and she added: " I forgive you, sir, and ask 
only that you will forget me if you can." 

"Marion, my child, you will not leave me," he cried, as 
she moved to the door, **you will not leave me?" and he 
clutched her dress. But she tore it from his grasp and lied the 
house. 



■ 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

" The eagle, towering in his pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed." 

Mrs. Octavia Brown not only lost heavily, for her, in the 
attempted comer in Cemeteries, but she lost something yet 
more serious in the confidence and support of the great opera- | 

tor and many times over millionaire, Von Bilke. This king of 
the street, partly from a wish for amusement in that direction 
and partly from a desire to use the fair priestess of reform in 
the way of free love, had established her in a gorgeous palace, 
and an office wherein to speculate as he secretly directed. It 
entertained him much, and he grinned with delight to witness % 

old and heretofore successhil operators baffled apparently by a 
woman. He was a coarse man, as his laugh indicated, and he 
gave this in much profusion to his puzzled associates, in their 
discomforture. But when he lost himself, through what he 
believed to have been a misplaced confidence in this "devil 
in petticoats," as he termed his female plaything and tool, his 
wrath immediately manifested itself. \ 

This enmity Octavia Brown realized she could not combat. 
She had courage enough, but that courage was controlled by 
strong common-sense. B^ad the elder Von Bilke been a man of 
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ordinary means, say a few hundred thousands, she would im- 
mediately have brought the confidence giv^en her to bear, and 
blackmailed her enemy into submission. But back of this 
man, coarse and courageous as she dared be, were millions that 
controlled legislatures, corrupted courts, and held public opin- 
ion in abeyance, while fraud stalked unrebuked about the 
streets in broad daylight. Fraud is violence that is tolerated so 
long as it keeps the peace of the state, how much soever it may 
attack and destroy the i)eace of trade. But accompanying 
and indeed making part of the evil was an element of blood 
that made men shudder. Its presence held- the hands of the 
bold and unscrupulous conspirators, who were sustained by the 
government at the very instant they were about to consum- 
mate a national ruin in the famous and infamous Black Friday. 
It had accentuated itself not only in brutal assault but in 
assassination. These money-kings walked the streets with 
broad shoulders, bad-coxmtenanced ruffians slightly disguised 
as financial agents, that they might not only protect them- 
selves, but serve notice on enemies that they were prepared 
for attacks as well. 

Our civilization is a surface-polish only ; and these thieves 
of finance differ from the robber-barons of old in wearing Unen 
and broadcloth instead of brass and iron armor. The same 
motive, the same lack of morality, the same inhuman greed, 
animated the one as it moves the other; and they differ only in 
the process in which the same end is accomplished. 

The venerable but not venerated Von Bilke dropped Mrs. 
Octavia Brown. He no longer sought her home to suggest 
mischief at the hour of midnight, and her several notes written 
to him remained unnoticed. Once when she met him by acci- 
dent he cut her dead, brushing roughly past, leaving her with 
her hand extended. A tirade of vulgar invective trembled on 
the woman's tongue; but the elder Von Bilke, who seemed 
always to be shouldering his way through life, carried to Mrs. 
Octavia's mind the memory of the horsewhipping of a wretehed 
woman who had dared approach him with blackmail; and 
although the millionaire's confidential and confidence man had 
turned and grinned insolently at her, she crowded down her 
wrath and went her way with a masculine stride and a stem, 
hard-set expression on her handsome face. She had the satis- 
fiiction, not many years after, to be well rewarded for this pain- 
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ful repression. It was when the buzzard-beaked bird of prey 
in human shape was mouldering in his costly mausoleum that 
it became necessary to silence Mrs. Octavia Brown, not so 
much to leave unquestioned the lying legend on the swindler's 
tomb, as to preserve intact to one of the heirs the gigantic 
fortune. The free-love reformer knew the value of her knowl- 
edge, and exacted that value, with heavy interest, to the last 
cent. In other lands and among other associates, where -^ 

her doubtful past was but dimly known, she queened it 
socially with good success. With this, however, our story has 
no connection. 

One morning, not long after her break with Von Bilke, Mrs. 
Octavia was slowly enrobing herself in her exquisite bed- ', 

chamber for breakfast, when the stolid EngUsh butler gave the 
maid a card. Mrs. Brown looked at the bit of pasteboard 
cxuiously. It read "Nathan Speedman," with nothing to 
indicate the business that so early a call would seem to v 

demand. ;• 

'* Call James back, Celia." 

James returned. 

** What does this man want ?" 

** Don't know, mmn; didn't say." 

** Is he a gentleman ?" 

'* Cawn't say, mum. Think he is; he wears gloves." 

'* What is it, James ?" asked the mistress, observinig a slight 
suggestion of an expression in the stolid face. 

'* He's hal together a queer lot, mum. When I hopened the 
door to his ring, he just marched in; and when I said you 
wasn't hup, he said, a-smilin': 'Oh yes, she is; she is always 
hup— to snuff. Take her my card. ' And then he pulled out a 
book and pencil and began writing as cool as you please." 

'* Very well, James. Say I will be down immediately." 

When Mrs. Brown descended to her parlor, she found a 
slender, soldierly-looking man of a pleasant face aifd about 
thirty years of age. He arose, removed his derby, that so far 
sat lightly on his head, and bowed. 

" Mr. Speedman," she said, glancing at the card, ** to what 
do I owe this early call?" 

*'To some ill-mannered and impatient creditor, madam, I 
am sorry to say; and I am the officer directed to serve an at- 
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tachment. Ladies are not liable to such attachments, and I 
am pained to be the instrument, madam." 

*' Don't apologize, Mr. Speedman ; my woman's-right theory 
and practice leave me open to such af&Eurs. Will you permit 
me to see the writ?" 

** Certainly." 

Mrs. Octavia scanned the document carefully. 

** Mr. Von Bilke need not have gone to all this trouble," she 
said. **I hold myself prepared to vacate these premises and 
turn over all this property at any moment." 

" Von Bilke !" cried Speedman. ** His name does not appear 
in this transaction." 

** I see it does not; yet this house and all there is in it, in- 
cluding myself, belong to Mr. Von Bilke. He wants his things 
unincumbered, which means without mo. I have no wish to 
dispute his wiU." 

** Well, madam, this puts a new face on the affair. What 
do you wish me to do?" 

*' Come in and take breakfast with me. It is my great good 
fortune to have to deal with a gentleman. I will write a note 
to Mr. Von Bilke informing him that you are in possession, and 
that I have given up the property on condition that he with- 
draw the suit." 

** Anything you please, Mrs. Brown ; I am at your service." 

Major Speedman, for that honestly was his title, knew, the 
moment the fair woman told her story, that Von Bilke was 
more bent upon humiliating the defendant than anxious to re- 
possess the property. 

** I really think, madam, I can suggest a simpler and more 
effective way to what you wish than an appeal to Von Bilke," 
he said as the woman was about to withdraw for the purpose 
of writing her note. 

"What is that, sir?' 

" You wish, I presume, to avoid the publicity of this seizure 
unless you can fix it on Von Bilke." 

" That is what I desire." 

** Very well, then. Send for your legal adviser and confess 
judgment. I will then accept and hold the property subject to 
the owner's demand. Do this on condition that the attach- 
ment be dismissed." 

" But this will not keep the affair out of the papers." 
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''I was directed to keep it confidential until I had made 
the attachment. I will be very slow, you may know, until 
you accomplish your purpose." 

'' Indeed, sir, I am not only fortunate in having a gentleman 
to deal with, but I am glad to know a man so kind to a woman 
in distress. I will send for my lawyer, and in the mean time 
we will have some breakfast." 

Mrs. Octavia Brown was fortunate, as she said, in not only 
being called upon to deal with a good fellow, but a rather re- 
markable m an. Nat Speedman was bom to take life with a lofty 
nonchalance that won all hearts about him. It was not that he 
was kind or even considerate, but his cheerful indifference to 
the ills of life was contagious. Running away from home at 
the age of eighteen, he entered the army as a private and was 
the pet of his company. His cry of ** Cheer up, fellows; the 
devil is not dead yet," that rang out imder all trying circum- 
stances in camp or in battle, became that of the color-company, 
to which he belonged. His coiirage was not of an impulsive 
nature, but rather an absence of fear. Seizing the flag after 
the color-bearer had been shot down at Stone Eiver, he shouted, 
"Give me the rag; the devil's not dead yet, and he's on our 
side;" he swung it on as if at parade. He was promoted to a 
Heutenancy for gallantry upon the field. In a skirmish that 
followed General Thomas's flank movement that forced Bragg 
off Duck River, a lull followed a brisk bit of fighting, when 
Speedman cried out: ** Those rebs are whipped; let's charge in 
and tell them so. Come on, boys; our friend the devil is not 
dead yet." Not only the one company that heard these words, 
but the entire line, took up the move and swept the field of the 
enemy. It was the same army that without orders went surg- 
ing up and over the heights of Missionary Ridge. General 
George H. Thomas, the one epauletted hero of the late Civil 
War, happened to be in hearing of this extraordinary propo- 
sition, and the strange, silent, and solitary, man who seldom 
ever smiled, broke into a hearty laugh. 

Nat Speedman's promotion from that time was rapid. 
Transferred at his own request to the artillery, he was first- 
lieutenant of a battery to the right and in sight of General 
Thomas on the awful Sunday afternoon at Chickamauga when 
the right wing was scattered like chaff by Longstreet's voter- 
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ans massed in coIudids, and the right pushed back until our 
front resembled a horseshoe with Thomas at the centre. 
Wave after wave charged, fringed with fire upon the centre, 
only to be dissipated by a murderous volley of musketry and 
cannon. General Thomas observed after one of these assaults 
that one of his batteries was silent, and sent to learn the cause. 
The aide found that, through the casualties of the day, a mere 
boy was in conmiand. He sat negligently upon his horse, with 
one leg thrown over the neck of the animal. 

** Are you out of ammunition?" shouted the aide, for the 
roar about him was deafening. 

**No,'- screamed back the youth; '* I am keeping it until it 
is needed." 

The next instant he was among the men, for the enemy ap- 
peared again at the front, shouting to them his old battle-cry, 
** Keep cool, boys; our friend the devil is not dead yet." 

At the close of the war Nat Speedman, decorated by a 
wound, wore the laurel leaf of a major; and the same noncha- 
lant good-humor under all circumstances marked his career in 
civil life. A little less of that and more of a selfish ambition 
would have made him distinguished ; but as it was, he remained 
content to accept such places as his kindly qualities and war 
record gave him. And now as deputy sheriff he became the 
charming guest of the scheming Octavia Brown, and the two 
enjoyed the repast as fully as if the one was not on the verge 
of ruin and the other a disagreeable official sent to hasten her 
fall. 

Space is given to this gallant and genial officer; for although 
he appears but briefiy in this drama of clerical life, he played 
an important part. But for his interference the Von Bilkes 
would have succeeded in crushing Octavia Brown under the 
public humiliation designed for her, but for this the record of 
strange events would have never been made up. This extra- 
ordinary woman was annoyed but not disheartened. She had 
been trained and hardened to a contempt of circumstances, 
that left her scheming brain and unscrupulous nature intact. 
So long as health and beauty remained she felt herself mistress 
of any situation good or ill fortune might award her. From 
this turn of the wheel, meant to annihilate her, she stepped un- 
harmed, indeed more potent than before. From her gorgeous 
home to humble lodgings and the editorial room of her joiunal 
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she went, devoted to an evolution of free love out of the mat- 
rimonial despotism, as she claimed, to which woman had so 
long been subjected. She announced that, having secured 
enough of this world's goods to make herself independent, 
hereafter her life was to be devoted to the holy cause of woman- 
hood. 

As a sensational matter, hidden imder the plea of illustra- 
tion of the decayed condition of the marital relation, Mrs. 
Brown turned eagerly to the confidential pax)ers entrusted to 
her by Julius Salter. Among these were certain letters by the 
Rev. Melancthon Poundex that, applied to the story of domestic 
treachery told by Salter, were decidedly criminating. In these 
Poundex styled Salter his dear friend, and not only lamented 
the wrong done him, but begged Christian forbearance and 
forgiveness from one who on his knees prayed for the same to 
the Heavenly Father of all. These referred, of course, to Mel- 
ancthon's having, through Grimes, deprived Salter of lus liveli- 
hood, but to the readers unacquainted with these facts the 
letters were simply damnable. Therefore when the match was 
applied to the magazine by the deft, delicate, and devilish fin- 
gers of the disreputable female, the explosion, as we have seen, 
was terrific. 

Julius Salter knew, of course, that these papers were in the 
hands of this dangerous woman. After his restoration to his 
post and the payment of fifteen thousand doUars in money, he 
often resolved to repossess Piimself of the damaging documents; 
but his weak nature shrank from contest with the stronger 
character, and so the dynamite remained exposed. Had he 
hurried into print denying the charge, and given to the public 
the true nature of the criminating letters, he might yet have 
saved himself and helped the man whose kindly disposition had 
lifted bim to fame and fortune. He not only lacked the coiu*- 
age, but was confronted by the fact that he had told an an- 
tagonistic story to the true one, not only to Octavia Brown, 
but to fifty or more confidential friends. Half wild with fear 
amid the tumult that shook the Poundex Church to its founda- 
tion, he swung from one extreme to the other, and at last 
abandoned his poor wife, and appeared as the wronged hus- 
band in an attack upon Poundex. 

After all, cowardice is a more dangerous element than cour- 
age, even when courage is carried in excitement to excess. A 
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frightened man is of necessity a fool, for his fear paralyzes his 
brain. The man safe from insult is the one who carries death 
in his eye and not in his pocket. The prevalence of the hip 
pocket is therefore an evidence of cowardice, not courage. He 
who hides a loaded revolver on his person goes out a poltroon, 
and is apt to return an assassin. Such was Julius Salter. He 
loaded the pistol Octavia discharged. His only utterance was 
a whine after the evil had been ax3Complished. 



CHAPTER XUX. 

" Old Grimes is dead, that good old man; 

We ne'er shall see him more." 

— N&w England CUMSiic. 

Joshua Grimes left the house sadly puzzled by his father's 
strange conduct. He could comprehend being turned out of 
the so-called home. That was consistent with the treatment 
he had received from his earliest youth, with a memory at- 
tached. But why he should garnish the banishment with such 
generous donations startled him as bordering on insanity. He 
had given in the amount of his indebtedness caused by his loss 
in the stock speculation, and the father, with much sneering and 
more scolding, had given him a check for enough money to 
liquidate the claim. 

**My old dad," thought Joshua, *'is i)etering out. He is 
getting too good for this world, and the next thing I know will 
be donations leaving his only son and heir without a cent. 
Damn donations anyhow I They're no good and ought to be 
prohibited by law." 

Again Joshua sought the Park and gave himself up to think- 
ing—he thought. In this slow, limited process his bit of mind 
seemed to have struck a whirlpool. It appeared to go round 
and round, ever passing the same images and coming to the 
same starting-point. One in such condition as this generally 
seeks advice. Joshua longed to confide in Belinda. This quiet, 
sympathetic, mature maiden had become a necessity to the 
youth. She was the one of his acquaintances who seemed to 
respect and believe in him. This, after all; is the solid founda- 
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tion of true love with a vast majority of men. An old rusty 
saying tells us that love is self-esteem brought to the boiling- 
point, and that all that runs over belongs to the beloved object 
of the passion. This was certainly true of Joshua's regard for 
Belinda. She not only permitted but encouraged Joshua's 
egotistical talk. This she did without any design. Joshua, the 
son of a many times over millionaire, was in her eyes really a 
sui)erior being. She regarded him as the average society girl 
of America looks at a sprig of European royalty. The pres- 
ence of the true prince may be known, at any time, by the fair 
eyes from all sides that are not only focussed but fairly glued 
to the person of His Royal Highness with an expression of 
longing adoration that is positively ludicrous. Belinda had 
with this romance a good share of common-sense that she did 
not hesitate in using, and in so doing allayed the suspicions of 
Joshua, ever on the watch to guard himself against impositions. 
This same cunning kept him from confiding his condition 
to his sympathetic friend. Every night since the crash that 
consigned David Dawkins to the asylum found him with 
mother and daughter— sometimes the daughter alone, sympa- 
thizing and advising ; but for a wonder he had kept his own part 
in the transaction to himself. Such confession would lower him 
in the esteem of his two friends, and so si)oil the only enjoy- 
ment left him of evenings. There was but one other source of 
advice, and that was to be found in a lawyer. Joshua knew of 
several attorneys, but not one personally. Taking the first 
name that presented itself to his memory, he consulte4 a direc- 
tory, and was soon in the presence of a quick-mannered, breezy 
sort of a middle-aged man. Joshua produced his card. 

* * Joshua Grimes, " read the lawyer. * * Son of Bogen Grimes ?" 
Yes, sir." 

Well, Mr. Grimes, what can I do for you?" 
Not anything. I came to see you for a friend of mine. 
Fact is, he's in a comer. I want advice for him—that's the 
proper thing for him, I suppose?" he added, producing a ten- 
dollar note. 

"Altogether correct— a retainer," and the note disappeared 
with a rapidity that resembled legerdemain. **Now for your 
friend's case." 

"Well, you see he has been turned out of his father's house 
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without rhyme or reason. His dad is awful rich, and he thinks 
the P. B. off his base— see?" 

** The P. B. off his base?" 

"Yes." Observing the lawyer's puzzled look, he added: 
**P. B. means parent bird— or bull, if you please: more bull 
than bird this time, and shady in the intellect." 

** I understand," with a watery smile. ** Proceed." 

**When the P. B. hustled the K.— -Arfor kid— out, he gave 
him forty thousand dollars and doubled his allowance," 

" Did he say or intimate that was all the young man was to 
have?" 

"Didn't insinuate any such measures." 

" What does it all mean, then?" 

' ' That's where it gets us. Hanged if kid can make anything 
of it." 

"No motive?" 

"None in sight." 
It certainly is quite strange." 

Kid thinks either the old man is making his will leaving 
his prop, to charities, or that he is off his nut." 

" Is he of sound disposing mind?" 

" He's been sound enough ; but as far as disposing, he's been 
that mean and miserly that he'd squeeze a dime till the eagle 
would squeal, and here he is handing out forty thousand, and 
five thousand a year, as if it were broken bones to a beggar." 

"Such insane conduct would go far toward invalidating a 
wiU." 

" That's it. But it may take the P. B. a long time to peter 
out, and kid thinks he'd better keep his forty, that was given 
him to pay his debts, and let the estate pay them in case any 
big charities bob up in the will." 

" Bather a shrewd conclusion." 

"Can he do it?" 

"Why, certainly. There is nothing in the statutes or com- 
mon law or in the moral code to prevent." 

" But how? You see, if the creditors get wind of the forty 
they won't be willing to wait for the old man's prop." 

" In what form is that forty thousand?" 

"Check as yet." 

" Hold it, then, till we can find some good paying property; 
theix we can invest in the pame of some friend of your friend/' 
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**AUttle risky?" 

** Yes. That is for your friend to decide. If he has a trust- 
wori;hy agent it can be done." 

'* S'poso he has a girl he is sweet on; would she do?" 

* * I don't know about that, " smihng ; * * women are uncertain/ 

**So they are. But s'pose he married her first; couldn't he 
invest after?" 

''Or, better, at the same time present the deeds as a mar- 
riage-gift. That is all clear and easy enough." 

*'AU right, sii\" 

Joshua left on wings made up equally of love and lucre. He 
found the unhappy family making preparations to leave their 
abode, that in a few days would pass to the possession of 
strangers, and, like Adam and Eve under similar circumstances, 
they had the world before them wherein to choose a place 
wherein to starve. Their straitened circumstances had not 
prevented their putting on the deepest mourning. Nothing 
keeps a woman from being buried in the latest Parisian style 
but the fact that she is no longer mistress of her wardrobe, and 
the same law of fashion that subjected her body while alive to 
the dii*est distortions commands a simple shroud for the coffin. 
The sombre color was becoming to Behnda, and as she entered 
that gorgeous parlor so soon to be abandoned, Joshua thought 
her about as stylish a girl as he had ever seen. * His infatuation 
for Marion had quite died out, and left him free to offer that 
part of his anatomy called a heart, which he proceeded at once 
to do. 

*' Look at here, Belinda," he said; *' we've known each other 
quite a time. Now say ; I like you, and I suspect you have a 
little liking for me. S'pose we pool our issues?" 

**I don't clearly comprehend you, Mr. Grimes." 

"Oh yes, you do. I like you better tlian any girl I ever 
knew, and you are just the girl to take a fellow in hand and 
make things comfortable." 

** Are you in earnest, Mr. Q-rimes?" 

"Of course lam. I am not like those frivolous fellows that 
go about trifling with virgin affections. I ain't built that way." 

"What will your father say to such a misalliance?" 

"I shall take precious good care to keep him out of the 
debate. Hell never get the floor with my consent, and he 
don't wpnt to. Do you know that when he camo to know about 
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a little spree I had, he put me out of the house and told me 
never to come near the oflace?" 

"Whatl This is dreadful." 

"Ain't it? Now look at here. I come to you for comfort 
and things; and I don't believe you're the girl to give a fellow 
you like— mind, I say a fellow you like— the cold shoulder for 
supper." 

**No, Joshua" — ^he noted the Joshua — "but we are very 
poor," 

** All the more reason why we should pool. You and your 
mother are pretty well cornered, but you have love and things. 
I've a little lot of money, and rather a good income as long as 
it lasts; but I'm lonesome and miserable— see ? Give me your 
hand on it." 

Belinda slowly extended the desired member. Joshua 
seized it, and travelKng up the arm, reached the person of 
Belinda, that he clasped without resistance and gave her a 
hearty kiss. After this he released her and seemed at a loss 
what to do next. 

"It is so sudden, so unexpected; I must have time to con- 
sider;" and she moved closer. 

"No," he exclaimed, again putting his arm about her, "no 
occasion for considering. Besides, there isn't time. Next 
Wednesday they'll have a red flag at the window here. That 
would just kill your mother. I must stop that." 

" You are so good 1" 

" That awful dad of mine never found that out. Speaking 
of business, we'll have to arrange things so as to be dark about 
it till dad gets over his mad and I can talk to him. I tell you 
what we'll do. You, your mother, and I will sHp over the 
river and be spliced all right and proper. Then we'll see about 
the prop., and we've got to be instanter." 

" Not immediately ?" 

"This very day." 

"Oh, I cannot!" 

"Well, say to-morrow." 

The impetuous lover carried his point and afterwards a<5- 
complished his plan. They were duly married, and after the 
marriage ceremony was over, Joshua presented his bride a deed 
for her father's house. Joshua felt not only that he had done a 
rather clever act, but a lofty, disinterested one. He had\va 
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thought of the poor gentlemen holding in blank despair his 
paper that was far from gilt-edged. His wife did think of 
them after all was done, and spoke to her husband touching 
these unfortunates. 

**0h, let them wriggle. They went out ta kill and got 
killed. That^s all there is of it. If they had me as I have 
them, do you think they'd act different? Not much. Stock- 
gambling is throat-cutting, and I don't intend to be nice about 
it in saving my throat." 

After his failiu'e with Marion, the elder Grimes returned to 
his lonely home much amazed at the part he had played. He 
seemed to look back upon himself as some other person. To 
beg and whine made a rdle so foreign to his nature and habits 
that now more leisurely he was shocked and disgusted. An- 
other discovery annoyed him. Once in his oflSce, immersed in 
his hard, heavy business, he seemed himself again, and the 
horrors of the night drifted into shadows and disappeared. Of 
late, however, he found himself wearied more or less, and a feel- 
ing of lassitude made his business irksome and at last a drag. 
The loss of sleep and the anxiety and depression from which 
he suffered were telling on him. Always ill-natured and ugly, 
he had yet preserved a control of himself that made business 
with others possible if not pleasant. But now he found him- 
self falling into fits of anger that drove other dealers from his 
office, and made his wretched dependents tremble at the sound 
of his voice. The strange habit he bad cultivated through life 
of studying himself not only made these changes apparent to 
him, but greatly exaggerated them. His lonely habitation, that 
had no home in it, became a horror. He thought of abandoning 
it. He tried life at a hotel for a few nights. But the insonmia 
went with him, and all the dark, shadowy manifestations were 
made grotesque, and even more monstrous by the life about him. 
He bought a steam yacht and had it furnished in an extrava- 
gant style for a cruise around the world. But such expeditions 
called for companions; he could think of no one that he would 
not be likely to pitch overboard at an early day. One trial-trip 
cured him of yachting. He was deathly seasick and of course 
miserable. He realized that the only comfort a miUionaire could 
have in this fashionable craze was to sit at a club window and 
see his yacht sail away. ** Where's that infernal son of mine?" 
he mentally asked himself, and went in search of him. By 
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the merest accident he secured Joshua's address and drove to 
the house. The door-hell was answered hy a tall white woman 
in a black dress. This was Mrs. Joshua Grimes. The ghastly- 
face of the old miser, that now peered out from fur-lined 
wraps, was so changed that she did not know him. 

** Does Joshua Grimes live here?" he asked in a thin, sharp 
voice. 

** He does, sir," was gently breathed out in reply. 

** Is he in?" 

** Not at present. We expect him every minute." 

'* Very well, I will wait ;" and he entered. Bogen Grimes loft 
his hat in the hall, but retained his capacious overcoat, in which 
his slender form seemed lost. The chill of the winter day ap- 
peared to accompany him, and he impatiently pulled the coat 
about his breast and neck ; and as he sat upon the nearest chair, 
his round bald head and white face, half hidden in a heavy fur 
muffler, gave him a strange, unearthly appearance. Immedi- 
ately a stout elderly lady, also in mourning, appeared from 
the rear of the room, and the two women, influenced by some 
occult force, stared down at the visitor. 

"A gentleman, mother, that wishes to see Joshua," said 
Belinda in explanation. 

At this familiar mention of his son's name the elder Grimes 
stared fiercely. 

'* You seem to be on familiar terms with Joshua," he said, 
sneering. 

Remembering that the marriage was to be kept secret, both 
remained silent. 

** You won't explain, eh? Well, you needn't. I understand 
it. You've got the fellow in tow, and expect to make a good 
thing out of him. Well, let me tell you you won't. He is a 
worthless, impudent idiot. Mark my words, and drop him." 

** I do not know," Mrs. Dawkins replied with a quiet dignity 
that the coarse insult seemed to call up, for it was quite foreign 
to her—** I do not know, sir, by what right you enter our house 
and insult my daughter in this infamous manner." 

** What right, eh? what right? Well, I like that I When I 
tell you my right, I rather think it will take the starch out of 
you, old lady." 

** I cannot show you the door, sir, as I presume you call on 
business with Mr. Grimes; but my daughter and I will with- 
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draw and leave you alone to wait his return. Come, daughter.'* 

**Who asked you to, woman? I did not. I ana a plain- 
spoken man, madam. I have told you what I thought. I 
always speak my thoughts." 

Mrs, Dawkins turned as if to leave the room, but the daugh- 
ter did not move. A strange fear came over her that whitened 
still more the pale face. She trembled from head to foot, and 
with a great effort said : 

** Don't go, mother; one moment. You say, sir, you have 
a right to thus intrude upon us. May I ask you what that 
right is?" 

** Why, certainly; you might have asked it at the first. I 
am the reputed father of that idiot, your Joshua." 

The daughter gave way. She staggered, and would have 
fallen but for her mother's arms. Mrs. Dawkins paled and 
she too shook, but not in fear or weakness— it was burning in- 
dignation. Holding her daughter in her arms, her face flushed 
and her eyes glared as she said: 

**And I, sir, am the widow and this is the orphan of a 
poor, innocent old man you drove to ruin, madness, and death 
— David Dawkins — you cruel, heartless old fiend !" 

Bogen Grimes at this threw himself back and broke into a 
laugh that Mephistopheles might strive in vain to imitate, 
it was so joyless, mocking, and cruel. 

*' Hello I" he screamed at the end of his explosion, " this is 
rich, this is lovely. Innocent old man ! Well, well, well! Oh I 
he was innocent, he was an angel— the man that ate nay 
bread for forty odd years ; a beggar I had lifted from the gut- 
ter, who betrayed my confidence in trying to sell me out to my 

enemies. A d d old scoundrel, and I tell you so to your 

teeth. He tried to sell me out, the treacherous old fool ; and 
now you are trying it on my son, a treacherous young idiot." 

" Hold I" cried the daughter, starting away from her mother 
and throwing her right arm out at Grimes so fiercely that the 
man fell back in his chair. * * I will not have you abuse the liv- 
ing and the dead without protest. My poor father served you 
long and faithfully on starvation wages, and it was his hard 
fate to labor in your den of iniquity, retaining his innocence 
until his worn-out faculties gave way and he fell— fell through 
your wicked machinations. Against his miserable and piteous 
death stands to your credit nearly a million of blood-money. 
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As for your son, you have been an evil example that he es- 
caped only through a brutal treatment that made him scorn 
his father and his wicked ways," 

As she spoke, Grimes rose from his seat. His overcoat fell 
back, and he stood grasping the back of his chair and shaking 
with rage. At this moment the door was flung open and 
Joshua entered the room. He had heard the voice of his wife, 
and he entered hastily without even removing his hat. At 
the sight of his father he started, but was himself in a second. 

** Hello, hello ! What's the muss?" he cried in his usual non- 
chalant manner. 

** What are these women to you?" gasped the father slowly, 
throwing out each word in an explosion. 

"Ohl Want an introduction? All right. This lady, sir, 
is the relict of the late David Dawkins, my respected mother- 
in-law. This, sir, is her daughter, my beloved wife." 

** So they've got you, eh, you d d idiot?" screamed the 

old man ; * ^trapped ^by strumpets. Got you— got you. But they 
haven't got me. Oh no ! I'll see to that. I'll put you in the 
street, you beggars you, and the whelp. Not a cent of my 
money, not a cent ! Into the gutter— into the gutter, you har- 
lots—all of you I Lcurse— ." He paused suddenly, his eyes star- 
ing fiercely, and the foam flying from his mouth as his breath 
came and went in gasps. He reeled and would have fallen but 
for his son, who, catching him in his arms, carried his insen- 
sible form to a sofa. He never rallied. Physicians were called 
in, and far into the night they worked with the heavy 
breathing, senseless form, and worked in vain. At about 
three in the morning the last gasp came and the struggle 
ceased in death. 

**Poor old dad I" exclaimed Joshua to his wife as he gazed 
sorrowfully at the still white face of his hard old father, '* he 
went out with a * whereas.' " 

Bogen Grimes died intestate, and all the property he had so 
painfully accumulated went to his son. There was a fearful 
shrinkage of value, as there ever is on such occasions. The im- 
mense fortune popularly ascribed to the elder Grimes sank in 
volume one half. Joshua quite astonished the few who 
thought they knew him by accepting all property that could be 
safely held, and selling out the rest together with the business. 
He became a gentleman of leisure, and but for his mother-in- 
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law would have led a quiet domestic life. But the ambition 
was checkmated by Joshua^s selfish cumiing and his wife's 
good sense prevented much wild extravagance, and kept the 
family within their ample income. All attempts at obtaining 
fi^udulent possession of his means by honey-tongued outsiders 
were met with the one query : 

**What are you giving me now?" The lesson taught by 
Mrs. Octavia Brown was not forgotten. 



CHAPTER L. 

THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS. 

The quiet sun of peaceful prosperity shone on the Poundex 
chxurch. The shrewd and energetic Fassett shook hands with 
himself on the success of his efforts. Bogen Grimes was dead, 
Julius Salter was satisfied. Mrs. Salter was preparing for a 
mission to the interior of Africa. Marion Salter had disap- 
peared, and there was every good reason to believe that the 
dead-point of danger was passed. Forrest continued the pub- 
lication of the Lives of the Apostles, that sold as rapidly as 
they appeared. A grand national convention of the party or- 
ganized to look after and maintain the highest moral condition 
compatible with the general thrift of the reformers had been 
called. The President of the United States was to preside, and 
among the attractions offered was an address from the Bev. 
Melancthon Poundex. 

The excitement worked up by the pious and philanthropic 
gentieman, and paid for by the plutocracy that has since come 
to be the governing element of our country, was deep, wide- 
spread, and intense. From all parts of the country came dele- 
gates so full of enthusiasm they could scarcely refrain from 
laughing in each other's faces. Processions marched with tor- 
ches to the music of brass bands, and under banners having 
the loftiest moral mottoes. That each torch-bearer received a 
dollar for his services rather added to the enthusiasm. No 
one paused to reflect that every dollar thus expended was a 
dollar invested, to be repaid with heavy interest by wide-reach- 
ing schemes that the government was to enforce or counte- 
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nance on a platform of principles which read: " In the name 
of Gkni, amen; let's rob somebody." 

Let the motive have been what it might, the national mor- 
al convention was a grand success. The largest hall in the 
city was found inadequate to seat the assembly. When it 
came together, thousands on thousands were crowded in the 
streets about the entrance, and temporary stands were hastily 
erected, from which orators held forth in the cold night air 
poisoned by flaming torches and made hideous by cheers and 
yells from the inebriated torch-bearers. The interior presented 
a gigantic bowl packed to the summit with human beings, and 
eyes focussed upon the stage or platform, where the leading 
spirits were gathered imder the guise of officers, orators, and 
distinguished guests. When from this group Melancthon, 
after a brief eulogy from the presiding officer, came to the 
front in his self-possessed, graceful ease, the entire house rose to 
him with a roar. For nearly five minutes he stood gazing at 
the excited crowd. When the applause died down to a lull of 
a second and he could open his mouth to speak, the tumult 
would break out again and go rolling [along like thunder. 
There was wild waving of hats, sticks, and umbrellas, gar- 
nished plentifully with white-caps of handkerchiefe in fair 
hands, and the many-headed public seemed to have but one 
heart speaking through one voice its high tumultuous delight 
in and love of its own Poundex. 

When the applause had subsided, at last, from sheer ex- 
haustion and the clear, silvery, sympathetic voice of the great 
divine rang out in the sea of faces, a thrill of emotion seemed 
to follow his words. The magnetism that moved his audience 
reacted as inspiration to the orator. He never had spoken 
with such power, such persuasive, winning power, before, 
nor with such ease. The great audience passed from laughter 
to tears, from tears to laughter, at his will, apparently without 
effort; while his bursts of eloquent indignation aroused an an- 
gry roar in return, as if some wild beast had been aroused. He 
spoke for an hour and a half, and then closed with his audi- 
ence, aroused to the highest pitch of excitement, demanding 
more. The distinguished statesman who followed, although 
renowned for his oratory, seemed flat, stale, and wearisome to 
the audience. The great magician who had held them spell- 
bound seemed to have withdrawn the charm, and the crowd 
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began to break. At first the eloquent gentleman was made to 
feel, through the stolid indifference of his hearers, that they 
were exhausted, and then the tumult of departure put the fin- 
ishing touch to his failiure. The organized morality — with a 
proviso— had culminated in its excitement in an ovation to 
Melancthon Poundex. After that it quickly subsided, so far 
as public demonstration went. The schemes remained. 

The echoes of his oration had scarcely died away before an 
explosion occurred that shook the moral world and the organ- 
ized morality from centre to circumference. It came of a 
charge of the ugliest crime a minister of the Gospel can commit. 
Those sightless currents of electricity thrilled the wires that 
for once, at least, seemed the nerves of a nation, for a shock 
accompanied the intelligence. Never before had the social and 
religious elements of the land been so aroused and startled. 
Delegates, returning from the national convention^of organized 
morahty, opened their morning journals on express trains, and 
read in speechless amazement the columns given to an account 
of the iniquity. At all the villages and cities over all the land 
the shrill cries went up from throats of street Arabs selling 
papers that told of the great clerical scandal. Men gathered 
in groups discussed the details, and crowds centred about 
bulletin-boards read eagerly the latest particulars. The 
assassination of a President might create a deeper feeling, but 
no event could have had a wider interest. 

About the immediate home of our great divine this feeling 
and excitement were intensified. Two sides swiftly developed, 
one for and the other against the Rev. Melancthon, but both 
parties were too much dazed by the unexpected disclosure to 
manifest their feelings. Poimdex could not leave his house 
without calling, as if by magic, a crowd about him. Strange 
to say, these crowds made no manifestation other than staring 
at [the eminent man. There were elements of support and 
condemnation that with any other man would have broken 
out in cheers and hisses; but there was something in his calm, 
dignified demeanor that made demonstrations of defence ab- 
surd and silenced enmity even in a mob. Of all the world in- 
terested in 'this event, he alone was cool, calm, and self-pos- 
sessed. This came not only from the man's superb tempera- 
ment and high courage, but was due to the sympathy and sup- 
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port of his daughter, and perhaps to the fact that of the one 
charge against him he was innocent. 

Among the first to tender sympathy and support to the as- 
sailed clergyman was Davis Flintburn. He found his friend 
at his usual place in the study, and was delighted to note that 
no evidence of vexation, even appeared in his face or manner. 

'^ Tou know the storm that is i*aging about you ?^' asked the 
friend. 

** I have been near enough to hear the waves," he answered, 
smiling. 

'*And what are we to do?" demanded Flintburn, and he 
did not ask ** what are you," but "what are t«;e," do to ? 

** Nothing," responded the divine, quietly. 

** Nothing ?" repeated Flintburn, amazed. 

** My dear Flintburn, you said it was a storm. A counter- 
storm does not allay; on the contrary, it creates a cyclone." 

"But you have friends, thousands of them. They will not 
be content to remain idle. They will set the counternstorm 
going." 

* * Alas ! yes, " responded Melancthon. * * I could almost wish 
I had no friends. There are some charges of crime so mon- 
strous that one cannot even deny, for such denials admit the 
possibility of their being true. To attempt a defence 'is to 
make a confession. If my friends could only be induced to see 
this, the storm would soon exhaust itself, and then would come 
the quietus to all this dreadful nonsense." 

" What is that ?" 

" Character. I have walked all my life in the open. If in 
nearly half a century, with the fierce light of public life play- 
ing upon me, I have not gained the confidence of the people, it 
is time for me to step down and out." 

** And you will pursue such course ?" 

" Unquestionably; and beg all my friends to sustain me in 
it." 

" This is something new; but it seems to me that now, im- 
mediately, without an instant's delay, is the time to fetch the 
reputation you speak of to the front." 

"I did not say reputation, Flintburn; I said character. 
There is a wide difference between them. One means what the 
public ba^ made for you; the other, what you have m^de for 
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yourself. To make protest of this will damage by the oon- i 

fession that it was necessary." 

*' I fear this is a nice distinction that the public will fail to 
see and appreciate." 

** The many-headed are not so stupid as they appear. But 
I must take my chance. If I cannot survive this infamous 
assault, I must go under. There are two qualities that distin- 
guish the American people ; one is their love of fair play, and 
the other, an admiration of courage." 

"You are right ; and this attack will develop throughout the 
United States more friends than enemies. What effect your 
Fabian policy may have I cannot say." 

** I have no misgivings, and have observed that a man set 
upon in this way breaks down generally from within. If he 
has the staying power, with the nerve to face the enemy, he 
will conquer in the end. My dear Flintbum, I learned a les- 
son of this from President Lincoln I can never forget. It came 
in one of his quaint, coarse illustrations, that were as tersely 
wise as ^sop's fables. I called on him during the war in com- 
pany with Eeverdy Johnson. We found the great man seated 
at a table poring over some maps. He asked us to be seated, 
and said: 

" * Grentlemen, we are trying to get McClellan off the Penin- 
sula; and do you know that two armies facing each other 
remind me of two bulls fighting ? So long as they keep their 
heads down, tails up and horns locked, there is a great deal of 
imnecessary noise, and other disagreeable adjuncts, but no 
harm is done ; but the moment one bull's heart fails him and 
he turns to run, the other bull rips him open.' " 

And the Eev. Melancthon threw himself back and there 
rang out a clear, joyous laugh that struck his friend more 
forcibly than the anecdote. While his own heart was filled 
with fear and misgivings, here was the assailed man as seem- 
ingly indifferent as if no accusation had ever been formulated 
and published. 

" My dear friend," continued the Eev. Poundex, " the moral 
of the two bulls covers more than armies. The man who is set 
upon has only to face his foes long enough to find that the 
public is sure to grow weary of the conflict, and the dogs are 
called off or slink away. When Dan Sickles did that brave 
Christian act of taking back again his erring wife^ with whsii 
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ferocity the world turned on him! The great howl of wrath 
and vituperation had no effect on the man ; he was too brave 
and tough to break down. And now he is the hero of the very- 
mob that sought to assassinate him. Look at General Ben 
Butler. With what grim indifference he treats the abuse heaped 
upon him, and how little effect it is having or will have ! It is 
a great comfort, my dear Flintbum, that we do not live by the 
consent of others. As for personal scandals, they inte):est some 
and amuse others a little while, and then die out ; for each man 
has his own woes, his own affairs to look after, to say nothing 
of each one being possessed of a closet covering a skeleton, 
that tempers his judgment with mercy. Anthony Trollope 
says in one of his books that a personal scandal reminds him 
of a stone cast in a lake. There is a plunge, a spray, and cir- 
cling waves agitate the surface, but the stone sinks; the waves 
subside and all is quiet again. The stone is hidden and for- 
gotten at the bottom." 

The eloquent gentleman was interrupted by Thomas leaving 
half a dozen cards. These were the names of as many repor- 
torial representatives of the press. 

" Show the gentlemen up, Thomas. Now they come. Now 
mark how cordial, friendly, and sympathetic each one will'be. 
And then if I permit myself to be interviewed, each will exert 
himself to shape what I say to suit the views of his own jour- 
nal, utterly regardless of justice to me." 

The young gentlemen filed in, and Flintbum smiled to seo 
the tender, sympathetic way in which they greeted their vio. 
tim. His hand was taken in turn and heartily shaken witb 
assurances of heart-felt sympathy. He was told by each that 
his editor, or proprietor, was indignant and disgusted at the 
infamous attack, and that the columns of said paper were at> 
the services of the Eev. Poundex in defence, if he would indi- 
cate the line of such defence. Each one made about the same 
speech, and after each came a chorus of approval. 

"I am really touched, gentlemen, by your demonstrations. 
I made this appointment with you all in hopes that by this 
time I could avail myself of your invaluable services; but I am 
so oppressed by my church work that I have not had time even 
to read the stuff to which you allude, let alone determine upon 
what, if anything, I will do about the affair* I think by this 
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time to-morrow I may be able to say something you will care 
to use." 

Flintbum and the reporters left together. Before separating 
upon the pavement he heard one say : ** That's a cool old divin- 
ity duck. He's got nothing to say about this particular affair, 
and he isn't going to say it. *This time to-morrow ' is a sweet 
little goose-trap. Better to go gunning for Salter and the 
bespangled Brown. They are my game." 

** Certainly," thought FUntbum, as he stiXKie along in the 
direction of his club, '*I never before realized what a remark- 
able man he is. Here is every home and habitation in the land 
ringing with his name, and the very vault of heaven echoing 
with abuse, and yet he is as cool, self-possessed—and really so, 
as if it were some other person. A most extraordinary man." 



CHAPTER LI. 

SORE TRIALS AND SAORED CONSOLATION. 

The coarse, tough fibre that made the strong resisting ele- 
ment in the Rev. Poundex's temperament went far towards 
sustaining him during the pitiless blasts of cruel vituperation 
that assailed him from all quarters of the country. His friends 
were wont to say that he soai'ed with the calm force of an 
eagle through dark clouds ht at times by lightning, with the 
air tremulous in a continuous roar of thunder, and at inter- 
vals gave an upward swoop that almost carried him again 
into the region of sunlight. The figiu'e was not only very old, 
but lame, for the buzzard does the same without exciting re- 
mark or admiration. The calm dignity of the great divine's 
high courage won the praise even of his opponents, and brought 
his friends closer and with more confidence to his support. 

There was truth in this, but it was not all the truth. While 
the man's armor given him by nature, in his magnificent phy- 
sique and lofty courage, presented to the world an apparently 
impervious front, there was a weakness through which the 
poisoned arrows entered, and sickened him almost to failure. 
This came from his love for his daughter. He was out in the 
0,wful storm^ with her by his side, It was the old fable of the 
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giant and the dwarf that went out to fight the world. The sensi- 
tive, delicate organization of LiUian was exposed, and through 
her suffering the father was made to feel. The change that 
came to Lillian in a few days was remarkahle. She passed 
from the girl to the woman in so brief a period that she was 
amazed at herself. She had grown in the shade, pure, white, 
and fragile, and now in the glare of the hot summer sun took 
on the green of the open garden, and the bloom that was not 
only beauty but health and strength. She suddenly devel- 
oped from the innocence of ignorance to the innocence of intel- 
ligence. She no longer worshipped her father, she loved him. 
She did not now sit at his feet and look up in admiring depend* 
ence, but with her arm about his neck she gazed down with a 
tenderness, a sense of protection, no words can express. This 
is a love difficult to comprehend. We see it manifested in the 
ceaseless care and devotion of a mother for her deformed child, 
or for an unfortunate whose deficient moral or mental capacity 
makes it an object of pity or aversion to all others. Her dear 
father, dear because of her great love for him, and of his life- 
long gentleness and devotion, was being baited by a cruel mob 
that sought to crush him down. The whole world appeared to 
turn upon him, and she, she alone, seemed to stand by and be- 
lieve in him. 

It is not excellence, nor is it beauty, that wins the heart's 
deepest emotions, but the weaknesses of our poor human na- 
ture. Falsely in our hero-worship, we lift the heroes into gods, 
and so, while we increase the admiration, we lose what is more 
precious and healthful, in the love which faulty humanity 
craves. One never asks, or thinks of wishing, for beauty in a 
mother, or perfection in a father. The honest fellow who made 
a jest of his loved one's defects, that he might accustom him- 
self to regard them with less dislike, and ended by loving the 
defects more than the attractions, illustrates a strong peculi- 
arity in the law of our being. 

There was something touchingly beautiful in the way father 
and daughter treated^ each other during this trying period. 
Each sought, for example, to keep from the other the daily 
journals, that teemed with sensational matter bearing on the 
scandal. Each in turn sought for, and, finding at rare inter- 
vals, editorials in defence of the divine, read the same and the 
listener heard with smiling face what he or she had already 
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seen. Not only were love and tender sympathy given by the 
child, but she was strong enough, in the possession of her 
quickly-developed intuition, to be his brave httle counsellor as 
well. It was a heroic effort on both sides. Night after night 
they parted with brave, smihng faces— she to seek her bed and 
lie weeping in the darkness through the lonely, dreary hours, 
and he to pace the floor, or toss sleepless upon his couch, in an 
agony no words can depict. Each sorrowed for the other. 
The ordinary avocation of Lillian's life, her love even for Van- 
dyke, faded before this great trial ; while to the father the bravo 
triumphs of a brilliant career lost hue and magnitude, and he 
would have given all for one hour of peaceful forgetfulness 
for his child. There was no whining weakness in him, none of 
that fanciful remorse that dealers in pictures so vividly depict. 
But for his Lillian he would have laughed in scorn at the howl 
of the many-headed public, and lost no meal, nor a single night's 
rest, amid the tumidt his supposed criminality excited. As it 
was, he found his life far from being hedged in by the tough, 
coarse temperament nature had given him. It shrank trem- 
bling in the presence of the more sensitive and delicate organ- 
ization of his child. Her brave face and cheering smile did 
not deceive him. He saw that face pale day by day, and the 
dark circles gather under her clear eyes, and he knew that 
behind the smiles were held the gathering tears, and in her 
laugh he detected the sob that was choked down for his sake. 
For the first time in his Hfe of selfish gratification he prayed 
for help; he prayed God that the cup might pass, not from his 
Ups, but from those of his child. 

Self was at last immolated; and he who had never known a 
temptation he had resisted now did that self to death with the 
fierceness of love and anguish. The cross on Calvary is our 
heritage from Christ. As He died for humanity, it is for each 
of us to crucify self that we may Uve upon that higher plane 
called heaven, which is love. 

Lillian would have sunk under the cross she was called to 
bear but for the support she found in the holy teachings of 
Father Carroll. Scarcely a day passed without its hour of in- 
struction or its hour of prayer. Almost alone in the shadows 
of the vast, dim-lit cathedral, her soul seemed carried on wings 
far above the cares of life, and purified and strengthened for 
the sorrow thrust upon her and the struggle yet to come. Her 
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burden of grief, if not lifted from her heart, was so lightened 
that she felt able to fight on, and every day of devotion left 
her stronger and braver. 

*'Give yourself wholly to God," said Father Carroll to her; 
*' feel and think less. The call for help conies from the heart 
and not from the intellect. The one gives us no guide, but the 
other soothes, strengthens, and satisfies." 

** But, Fattier, would you not have me appeal to my reason?" 

* * Yes— so far as to recognize your helpless condition ; beyond 
that there is no light, no guidance. Thus, learned men tell us 
to seek God through God's works, and we look into space, end- 
less space, and the mind reels back upon itself, utterly appalled. 
The thought of eternity is no less terrible. From these we turn 
to the more familiar things about us, and find every blade of 
grass, every movement of the arm a miracle. There is not 
only no help, no pilot in that direction, but there is terror. It 
leads to insanity. No man can think of God save through 
Christ and retain his reason. No man can see God and live. 
Instead of measuring the depths of space with our pack-thread 
of thought, and attempting the study of worlds without end, 
we only shrink from the very thought of them and hide as 
insects hide, under stones, from the heat and glare of the sun." 

'' If reason cannot be our guide, Father Carroll, what is left 
us?" 

** The refuge found in the Church of God, to which we turn 
as a child nestles to its mother's breast. 8cience, learning, all 
the shows of the world, are not only vain but, as I have said, 
a terror. kS a pagan poet has said of life, with a different 
meaning we say the church, 

" Like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity/' 

and, shutting out that white, blinding radiance until mortal- 
ity takes on immortality, gives us protection. The church is 
God's home for poor, weak humanity. Before its altars we 
can lay our many sorrows and find r^ef. Tou ask me why; 
I cannot answer. Talk to me in the language of science, that 
asks for facts and the reasons for them, and gets a glimmer of 
facts and never the reasons, and I am silent. As the loving 
hand of the mother laid upon the head of the sick infant gives 
an ease the nostrums of the doctor fail to afford, the min- 
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istrations of the church bring us health of soul and sweet oon 
tent if not happiness. Our Saviour, like the prophet of old, 
smote the rock of our being, and from its flinty heart leaped 
into life and light the waters of salvation, not for the silver 
and golden pitchers of the rich and well-bom, nor yet for the 
learned alone, but to flow in all lowly places, where the over- 
burdened poor may stoop and drink and go their dreary way 
refreshed. You ask me to turn to history and prove by it how 
and when this was done ; and I tell you that history is sHent, 
and I only know that the waters are there." 

'*• I am puzzled. You appeal to reason and then denounce it." 

* * You misunderetand me, my child. The appeal I make is to 
that Umited intelligence our Heavenly Father has given us aU. 
It is so simple that a child can have it, and yet so potent that 
it brings peace to the sage. It is the sense of dependence ap- 
pealing to the Christ that is in us. As well base the parentis 
love or the child's devotion on supposed intellectual processes, 
as this religion that seeks relief in the church. The Protes- 
tant protests against the mediation of the church; the Deist 
dispenses with that of Christ, the Agnostic with all. The one 
leads to the other, and ends in total darkness. With impious 
minds they seek to destroy the Hght we have, with no thought 
of giving us other by which to Hve." 

"' I have been taught that our Savioiu*'s mission to eartu 
was to make a sacrifice for the sins of humanity." 

** Of a surety; but if that were all, no testament would have 
been called for, no church would have been founded. He 
came to teach as well as to die. He taught us of the life here- 
after, for which this existence is only a probation, and we 
learned through Him that in love for each other we can gain 
that of our Father in heaven. His life and death, when He 
took on the form of man, taught us of what our i)oor hiunanity 
is capable. The God in man, that Hf ted His humanity above aU 
temptations, is given us, and, following His example and the 
teachings of our Holy Church, the poorest and humblest of 
men can attain that purity and kindliness that fit him for a 
heaven of love." 

*' r would that I had your faith !" 

** You mean, my child, the faith of our Blessed Saviour. 
Cease striving to pierce the awful mysteries of hf e and give 
your heart to God. Eemember we are but children of a la^er 
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growth ; let tis recognize that we are such. Christ said * Suffer 
little children to come unto Me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.' It was not only the purity of childhood to which He 
referred but the childhke faith that accepts the good without 
question. The sense of utter helplessness, the secret belief that 
the Creator of all is our loving Father in heaven, is true relig- 
ion. * Blessed are the poor in spirit, ' said our Saviour ; but such 
is not the impious worm that dares attempt to comprehend 
God's works and impatiently questions His existence. Come 
to the altar, my child, and make a sacrifice of your sins and 
sorrows ; pray for the intercession of the Holy Virgin Mother of 
God, and you will find relief." 

*' I shrink from that. Father Edward." 

** I know, I know. In rejecting the motherhood of God we 
reject the mission of her Son, our Lord Jesus and Saviour. It 
is an impious denial of the mediation that gave us all we know 
of life after death and a recognition of the true God. We take 
our Saviour to our hearts in loving devotion, for that He came 
as man, lived His sorrowful life among the poor and oppressed, 
and died for us a cruel death. A part of that mission on earth 
was His holy, patient, suffering mother. She sanctifies the 
home, and makes of every hearth-stone an altar to the unseen 
holiness bf eternity. Christ sought to lift the human race to 
heaven. Our Blessed Mother brought heaven down to poor 
humanity. The so-caUed reason that rejects the mother re- 
jects the Son, and ends in a denial of God." 

From such communions with her good instructor Lillian 
returned to her sorrows and strife with a stronger heart. '*Be 
brave, my child ; this tumult of men will soon subside and leave 
no trace other than the purification of your dear father. Bet- 
ter have man's abuse than God's judgment. The one is for all 
eternity ; the other, the noisy, senseless vexation of an hour. 
He can laugh to scorn the wrath of men when he stands puri- 
fied and regenerated before his Maker." 

From these holy instructions, she went forth not only com- 
forted, but with a new sense of life, that lifted her to a loftier 
plane of spiritual existence, before which her sorrows and suf- 
ferings seemed to lessen; so much, indeed, that she felt able to 
encounter and conquer them. This was a state of exaltation, it 
is true, and from it she sank at times; but as a physician gives 
opiates to stay pain until the system can regain some of the loss 
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that comes from exhaustion, so these appeals acted as breath- 
ing-spells between the deadly conflicts. Without them, she 
woidd have sunk in utter despair. The sweet comfort of con- 
solation found in the dependence on a religion of love is the 
precious heritage of all, and, falling alike on cabin and castle, 
charms our dreary lives into content if not happiness. They 
who attack this and seek to weaken the faith are attempting 
that which is more fatal than war, pestilence, or famine. One 
must die, and can but die; but to live in the death of unbelief 
is to make a death in every hour of existence. 

The bitterness of this trial came home to the poor girl in her 
social relations. The Poundex church was first stunned and 
then dazed, not so much by the charges of iniquity against 
their great divine as by the tumult that followed their publi- 
cation. The first to awaken from their torpor were the women, 
and they instinctively took a stand of armed neutrality that 
showed itself to Lillian in a cold avoidance. Instead of the 
gushing recognition that she once enjoyed, there were cold, 
averted looks or greetings harder to bear than a more active 
hostility. At Lillian's first reception after the scandal became 
known, she was forced to notice that, instead of a large major- 
ity of women in attendance, the men predominated. A few 
elderly females were present without their daughters. Flint- 
bum, knowing what was in store for the girl he loved, had been 
active among his friends and associates in urging a large audi- 
ence. He was successful, so far as the masculine element was 
concerned, but the feminine proved intractable. 

*' Confoimd them!'' said Flintbum to a friend, as he looked 
over the black-coated collection of males with the light mix- 
ture of elderly female forms, *' there is not on all the earth a 
more cruel creature than a woman towards her sister-woman. 
The tiger with its appetite and sharp teeth is a lamb beside 
her. I sometimes think a woman has no kindly feeling beyond 
what is required for her motherhood. It is necessary, for this 
reason: that when chastity Is gone all is lost, and the woman 
looms up a fiend. Now what has this innocent girl done that 
these she-devils should turn upon her?" 

** You are rather severe," said the friend. 

'' Not at all. Only look at the social evil, that multiplies at 
such a frightful rate that the back alleys and slums overflow 
into the fashionable promenades and taint the atmosphere of 
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our homes. While hrutal men make these soiled doves what 
they are, women only can resist the evil and redeem its votar 
ries. Can you interest them in this? Not at all. On the con- 
trary, they are the persecutors; and if they do aught, it is to 
trample these unfortunates yet deeper in the mire." 

One wintry afternoon, while the snow-ridden winds whistled 
along the streets, rattling windows and shaking signs, Lillian 
sat in Father Carroirs room. The good Father had closed his 
lesson for the day, and Lillian was about resuming her wraps, 
when he said: 

'*I have a painting I wish to show you, my child;" and he 
led the way through a passage to a room in the basement of the 
church. He approached a covered picture that was placed, 
heavily framed, upon an easel. Without a word ho drew back 
the cloth and revealed the face and form of Vandyke's Magda- 
len. Lillian started, shocked at the painting. 

"Good heavens! Father Edward, that painting is not for 
a church?" 

" That is its destination." 

"But it is not decent." 

**The human form, my child, in itself is never indecent. 
It is the expression that sometimes is made to breathe from it 
that creates indecency. Heaven forbid that modesty should 
exist only in clothing." 

** But the wretch whose portrait this is— you know her?" 

** Better than it is possible for you to know her," responded 
Father Carroll, gravely. "We are taught to pity and, if pos- 
sible, love the sinner and hate the sin. With such as this 
painting depicts our Blessed Saviour associated, as with His 
apostles, after dealing her soul of sin. It is not for us to turn 
from that lesson and claim to be better than our Lord." 

** I am met at every turn by mysteries. To me that girl is 
loathsome, and yet her wicked face is to adorn a temple dedi- 
cated to divine worship." 

" A mystery because you neither know the girl nor your- 
self. It has taken nearly two thousand years to make your 
sex tolerate the Magdalen. You can forgive the thief that 
died with our Saviour on the cross, you can carry flowers as a 
consolation to murderers, but a Magdalen you would stone to 
death and consign to eternal perdition. This is the wickedness 
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of weakness, and marks more than aught else the inferioritjr 
of your sex." 

'* But are we to tolerate wantonness, treachery, and degrada- 
tion such as this?" 

''No, my child; I say again that we must hate the sin and 
love the sinner. If our Saviour could take the repentant Mag- 
dalen hy the hand and permit her to follow Him in TTia sad 
mission on earth, why should we, I say again, spurn in loath- 
ing and contempt the Magdalen of to-day?" 

** But she is not repentant." 

** Gaze upon that pained, pitiful face, with its haunted and 
hunted look, reminding one of a spent deer, that turns its plead- 
ing eyes to hunter and heund, and tell me you read no repent- 
ance there. And then, to quiet your disgust, take up the true 
story of her life. A miserable, ragged, starved little waif 
drifted into the possession of childless people who could not 
feel that sense of loving responsibility that makes even a bad 
woman a good mother. This was not called out in behalf of 
the httle adopted. They were godless people, and the girl grew 
up to womanhood not only without moral training and Christ- 
ian feeling, but taught to think them weak superstitions to be 
resisted. In this condition she met her tempter — " 

** Oh, spare me. Father I I know what is in your mind. I 
have suffered; do not add to my misery." 

** I have no wish to punish you, Lillian; no, not even to give 
you the charity and forgiveness your better nature craves. 
Oxxr conversation has taken a turn not intended. I brought you 
this pamting to clear up a mystery that has given two inno- 
cent souls much pain. Vandyke, poor boy, struck by Marion 
Salter's face, had her sit to him as a model— nothing more. 
When Julius Salter, her adopted father, fell into financial 
straits, this poor girl sought to make her own living by serving as 
a model for her friends the artists. In this capacity she was 
with Vandyke. One day you drew aside the curtain and 
caught a glimpse of her, and huming with— I must admit, con- 
sidering the condition— a just indignation you broke your be- 
trothal without giving a reason or the hearing he had a right 
to demand in explanation. In that you were wrong. You were 
unkind to him and unkind to yourself. Now, my child, I as- 
sure you that you were in error. Cannot I rectify the wrong?" 
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*' Don't ask me, Father Edward I" Idllian cried, with her 
face mantling in hlushes; ** I cannot — I really cannot." 

" Lillian, do you think him guilty?" 

"No, no, no, indeed I I see now that I was in error. But 
it is too late, all too late too find a remedy." 

*' I fail to catch your meaning. You are yet attached to 
this noble young man?" 

" Yes," she answered in a low tone, covering her face with 
her hands, **I love him with my whole heart and souL O 
Father Edward, it seems at times as if I would die in this es- 
trangement; but you do not kn5w that the betrothal was 
brought on by me. I did not know what I was doing ; I begged 
him to be my friend, and, as it happened, it appeared as if I were 
begging him to be my lover. Now with such an awful change 
with my dear father so abused, so fallen, to again ask Vandyke 
to forgive and come to me, I cannot ; you see yourself I can- 
not." 

"Nor is there any need of it, my dear little penitent," said 
Father Carroll as he dropped the curtain over the Magdalen 
and led the way from the room. 



CHAPTEE LII. 

THE VAIN ATTEMPT. 

It was a dreary day of winter, one of those cold, cloudy 
conditions as depressing to the spirits as if all the vitalizing 
power of the air had been chilled down, or eliminated, that 
penetrated the poor apartment of a cheap boarding-house where 
Marion Salter sat deeply immersed in a book. There was not 
even the glow of an open grate to enliven the room, which was 
heated by hot air sent in through a register in a fine, almost 
impalpable dust that mingled with the stale fumes of the 
kitchen and permeated not only this room but the house. The 
few articles in the way of upholstery had evidently been gath- 
ered from the auction-room, and had never been on good terms 
with each other. The curtains at the window protested 
against the once bright but now threadbare carpet, and a creak- 
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ing rocking-chair, that had its cushion pressed into a condition 
resembling cast-iron, seemed to indicate, not so much its rheu- 
matic condition, as a disgust for its surroundings. 

There was poverty that entered one's every sense in the 
apartment, not even excepting the fair girl its occupant. Her 
clothes, although well fitted to her slender body, and scrupu- 
lously neat, had marks of wear upon them. This differed from 
the former Marion, for her volunteered parents had taken pride 
in presenting their adopted daughter to the world in costly 
garments, that Marion's taste and beauty made attractive. 
The change of dress, however, was not so marked as that in the 
face of the girL While yet pale, the anxious, scared look had 
gone from her eyes, and a calm content rested there, that made 
her appear quite another person than her old suffering self. 

Marion was disturbed by a knock ; and before she could re- 
spond, the door was opened and the boarding-housekeeper 
made her appearance. Upon the dial of a face that came to 
express only time — time for meals, time for closing, time for 
payment, time for indignation, and other events incident to the 
hard life of a shabby boarding-house— there was an unusual 
expression. Before the corpulent surviving relict of a rotund 
consumer of liquid samples could gather her breath, lost 
in the hurried ascent of three steep flights of stairs, she gasped: 

** Grent in the parlor wants to see you. Miss Salter." 

*' Did he send up his name?" 

* * No, he didn't. I asked him, and he said, * Say to Miss Salter 
that an old friend wishes to see her.' " 

** Very well, Mrs. Plunkett; please say that I will be down 
immediately." 

Mrs. Plunkett departed, and Marion paused before the 
little mirror, that in its best day was capable of only a bad re- 
flection, which now, aided by a crack, it deepened into a dis- 
tortion. In the upper part the portion of the face exhibited 
seemed marked for a continuation, while the lower fragment 
sent the mouth and chin to one side as if they had nothing 
whatever to do with the concern over the way. Marion had 
no use for the glass. She was not aware that it held her several 
divided parts on this occasion, but she lingered until Mrs. 
Plimkett coidd withdraw and deliver her message, and all the 
while she marvelled as to who this old friend could be. She had 
hidden from friend and foe alike. When the door of the x)aiior 
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sent, in shutting, its pistol-like report to the top story, Marion 
descended. 

The parlor she entered was in its normal state of twilight. 
Not only were the shutters closed, but the heavy curtains were 
drawn nearly together. There was not even a light from the 
open grate, where the dull coals seemed lost in the ashes of de- 
spair. As the girl entered, a shadow arose from a chair and 
made a movement of recognition. Marion's heart gave a bound 
like a frightened animaL No gathered shadows, no gloom, 
however deep, could hide from her the presence of Melancthon 
Poundex. His low, sweet voice thrilled through her in utter- 
ing the word 

"Marion." 

He grasped her hand and led her to a seat. 

** I have had a troubled time, my child," he continued, yet 
clasping the hand she made no effort to withdraw, " in finding 
you, you frightened runaway." 

Marion by a desperate effort recovered herself and, with- 
drawing her hand, said in troubled words: 

" I did not think you cared to see me. I am not in hiding, 
for I believed there was no one on earth who wanted to see or 
hear of me." 

"That is doing yourself and me a grave injustice. But 
why are you here in this obscure place?" 

"Because it is within my means for the short time left me 
to live in this world of sin and misery." 

" Grood heavens I Marion, what do you mean?" 

"What I fear you cannot comprehend. It is not at all 
what you suppose. We will not discuss it. I am glad to see 
you once more. I did not dare to go to you, although I longed 
to do so ; and it was very kind of you to hunt for me." 

* * It was kindness to myself. I have something more to say 
than an ordinary greeting." 

The eyes of both were growing accustomed to the dim light 
of the disagreeable room, that seemed clothed in stunning mis- 
fits, if such a word can be applied to furniture, and Marion 
saw the preacher look about him as if scrutinizing every cor- 
ner for an eavesdropper. Both had spoken in low voices, for 
both instinctively knew that the keen boarding-house ear was 
open. The truth is that at that precise moment two hundred 
pounds of cheap boarding-house curiosity had her ear in very 
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close proximity to the keyhole; and as nothing but a low, in- 
distinguishable murmur reached the hearing, Mrs. Plunkett 
suddenly entered, flourishing a poker— with which she did not 
assail the divine, but attacked most furiously the inoffensive 
and dying fire. After this she sailed out with an air that said 
plainer than words: " There, now; if you don^twant to be dis- 
turbed, speak louder." Melancthon waited patiently the end 
of the annoyance and then continued : 

** I have missed you sorely, my child. I have been in deep, 
bitter waters and needed your sweet presence to strengthen 
and sustain me.'' These kind words, that but a short time ago 
would have made Marion's heart beat quickly, now jarred 
strangely on her ear. She actually shrank from the caress of 
his voice, and had some difficulty in saying: 

**I fail to understand you. I thought my presence would 
give you pain." 

'^ We fail to know each other almost as much as we fail to 
know ourselves. I did you a great wrong, and I followed it by 
cruel unkindness. I did not recognize then that I wronged 
myself, and the unkindness was to be a torture to me. I re- 
membered it only when I found myself pilloried for a crime 
that I never committed, and thought of the awful wickedness 
that was passing without detection and pimishment. I held 
my daughter more sacred than you, and it was God's will that 
my daughter should be my judge." 

*' Oh, please don't," interrupted Marion. ** Why do you say 
those things to me? I was equally guilty. It is torture to me 
to be spoken to in this way." 

* * I have confessed and repented in anguish of heart through 
the long, dreary night. I have confessed, repented, and prayed 
for forgiveness. I have learned through all the dreadful in- 
quisition that there was something yet to be done before I 
could cleanse my soul and walk erect in the presence of my 
Maker. That, Marion, is restitution." 

* * What is done, is done, " replied the girl ; * * we cannot recall 
and recast the past. Let the dead rest. I cannot say that I 
forgive you, for I have nothing to fomive. Between you and 
jne there is naught. Then let the dead rest. Never, oh, never 
again shall I cross your path or cast a shadow on your life. I, 
too, have my sin to wash away; and while you seek forgive- 
ness for yours, I must work out my salvation alone," 
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" You do not know what I came to say." 

"Yes, I divine that. It is in accord with your true self and 
your noble nature, but it is in vain." 

** You have not heard me." 

** It is not necessary. You have said I was quick to divine 
from my delicate instincts what remained obscure to reason." 

"But listen. You came to me once and proposed that we 
should make our peace with the world through marriage. I 
repulsed your offer like a brute. I now come, Marion, to make 
the same proposition — not to make peace with humanity, but 
with God. I want you to be my wife, my loved and loving 
wife, before the world. I will put my strong arm about your 
slender form and lift you out of all your trouble, with the dark 
past purified and redeemed. Marion Salter, I ask you to be my 
wife." 

A long pause followed this, in which Melancthon sought 
the girl's cold, trembling hand and attempted to draw her to 
him. 

"Please don't," she again said, resisting his attempt and 
taking her hand from his. " I cannot. I know, my master, 
what you mean. It is very good, very good of you, but it is 
impossible." 

The word master gave Melancthon a shock. 

" Why impossible?" 

" In your fight with the world, that is so cruel and fierce 
against you, you would lose in stooping to save me. I was 
frantic with fear when I proposed it to you. You taught me 
the folly of my wish. It is the same now." 

" We can wait till this excitement of the many-headed dies 
down ; it is subsiding already. We can face the world together 
now." 

" But there are two others that I could not face. I should 
die of shame to stand as your wife in the presence of either. 
They know my guilt, and would in spite of themselves scorn 
and condemn me." 

" And those are?" 

" That pure spirit you have all your life cherished as an 
angel in your home—" 

" And that white-souled woman you fear is as noble as she 
is brave and beautif uL I have said no word of my intent, but 
she would welcome you with a tender gentlensss that can 
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change the gloomy sin to heaven's sunlight. You have naught 
to fear. The hand you dread will smooth the way for you in 
peace and sunlight that has no shadow. She has done this for 
me, and for my sake will do the same for you." 

**You are her father," said Marion, sadly, "and she can 
well forgive, if not forgot, by throwing all the sin on me." 

'* She is an angel." 

" She is your daughter." 

Melancthon Poundex had sought Marion for a purpose that 
presented the highest moral duty for a motive. It was all the 
purer because of the self-sacrifice it seemed to demand. Let 
the consequences be what they might, he was resolved to ac- 
cept them OS penance for a sin that in his hour of punishment 
seemed so cruel, selfish, and monstrous that nothing less than 
a self-sacrifice could be an expiation. He thought to find her 
only too willing to accept his offer, and now, man-like, her re- 
fusal changed a sacrifice to a desire. In the dim light of that 
barren, lonely room, her face and form took a new grace as 
she denied his earnest request for what she had once in heart- 
broken despair supplicated. He seemed to know her for the 
first time, and know her to be as good as she had ever been 
loving. Like all of poor humanity, he saw the blessing brighten 
as it took its fiight. 

" Marion," he said, after a pause, ** I am presenting, this to 
you in a false light. It is true that I seek atonement for a 
crime, and you may shrink from it on that account. Thifl 
view of it is true, but it is not all. It is not half. Listen: in 
all the sinful love that weighed so heavily on my soul, I recog^ 
nize that it is my crime, not yours. You were young, innocent, 
and ignorant. I reached into that heaven and pulled you over 
the battlements ; and believe me, Marion, in all the degrada- 
tions of the act I never lost respect for you. You touched the 
sinner, but not the sin. You handled pitch that failed to taint; 
and now I come to you as I would approach a saint, and offer 
you the sacred place of wife. I long to own you before the 
world. My heart hungers for your love." 

In his impetuous pleading, carried away by the force of his 
own premeditated exaltation, he drew her to him and put his 
arm about her. This recalled her to herself. Disengaging her- 
self gently yet firmly, she went to the window and drew back 
the heavy curtains. The added light gave him a better view 
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of her face, and be read there an expression that spoke plainer 
than words. 

** Too late, too late," she said in a low, firm tone, that was 
far from a lament. 

** Why too late, my Marion?" 

** There is a shadow between us; seen through it your form 
is changed and your voice sounds unfamiliar, cold, and distant. 
It will not down. It is there forever. Were you to offer me 
all the wealth, all the power, all the happiness of earth, I could 
not go to you, nor can you come to me." 

** In heaven's name, what do you mean?" 

** That I no longer love you. When that blind passion was 
on me, I felt no shame, no degradation. Tour love and my 
love clothed me, crowned me. God forgive me ! I was more 
proud to be your mistress than I could be now were I your 
honored wife. In truth, I never sought to know you, I only 
felt you in my happy heart. That sweet, sinful dream is gone ; 
the delirium died out, and another man stands dim behind the 
shadow that lies between us." 

**That is another love?" he asked. 

"That is another love," she repeated. Then dropping the 
curtain, she returned to the chair from which he had not risen. 

"Yes, let me tell you all," she continued, standing by him. 
** There came between us one who in loving-kindness strove to 
make me know myself. You, as you said, pulled me down 
from the innocence of heaven. He sought to return me there, 
to my better self and God. I cannot put in words either what 
he was, nor my feelings for him. These are gone, but the 
shadows remain. If I dared pray, I would beg God to bless 
him, as I would have blessings fall on you and yours. You 
have taught me, oh, so kindly, to know you. He taught me 
to know myself." 

The usual babbling incident to a boarding-house put an end 
to this impromptu confessional. It had gone through the 
house that the great divine was in the parlor, and curious 
women, sloppy in dress and redolent of the nursery, began to 
invade the common room and stare at the famous preacher. 

"You will not dismiss me from your memory?" said Me- 
lancthon at the front door as he took his departure. * * You will 
think of what I said? Now when can I see you again?" 

"Never," she replied, "Our paths lie so wide apart, al- 
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though tending to the same end, that we cannot expect to 
meet any more on earth." 

*' Marion, what is it you mean? You make me shudder. 
It is not possihle that you seek—" 

He paused as if the word were too terrible for utterance; 
and she added: '^ Death, yes, that is what I approach; but not 
such as you fear. I would be dead to my past life and yet 
alive to the future. I have been weak and sinful. I seek to 
be, with the grace of God and the help of the Holy Mother, 
strong and good. And now farewell. Eemember me only in 
your prayers, while I strive to forget." 

And so she passed from his life, never again to cast light 
or shadow upon his path. 

Some days after, Vandyke Smith received a note in the fa- 
miliar writing of Marion, asking him to see her at the Con- 
vent of the G^ood Shepherd. Punctual to the moment, Van- 
dyke ascended the steps of the huge building that in its 
exterior resembled a combination of prison and asylum. In 
response to his pull at a clanging bell, the door swung open 
of itself, and immediately, by some unseen machinery, clewed 
again after he entered. He foimd himself in a long, narrow 
hall, upon one side of which latticed black bars reached to the 
ceiling, and were mostly draped on the inner side by dark 
curtains. At intervals were openings sufficiently large to 
frame a face, and low enough to permit one to sit while look- 
ing in or out. Beyond the benches imder these openings 
there was no furniture. At one of these, opposite the door, sat 
an elderly Sister in her peculiar uniform, who, without speak- 
ing, asked in the expression of her face the object of the 
visit. Vandyke, giving his card, said: 

** Miss Salter— Marion Salter." 

"A novice," said the Sister, and, rising, disappeared in the 
gloom beyond. 

For twenty minutes Vandyke paced the dreary halL This 
is the peculiar practice incident to a call at a convent. There 
is but one thing the good Sisters exhibit any haste in, and that 
is when receiving donations to their order. All else, espe- 
cially matters of ceremony, can wait. Vandyke was in search 
of a bell that he could again ring to attract notice, when he 
saw a dark form enter from a background, and that form 
accentuated itself in the face of Marion. Vandyke was star- 
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tied. The face before him was that of Marion, but so changed 
in its expression and the unusual dress that he was sim- 
ply amazed. The hair, that soft, silky sheen of loveliness, 
had quite disappeared behind a small cap, while the black 
dress, fitting close under the chin, presented the white face in 
pure relief. There was not only a quiet calm in its expres- 
sion, but it seemed to rest on Unes of firmness and decision 
that were not only foreign to the features the artist had 
studied so long, but antagonistic. 

*' You are surprised to see me here," she said, smiling a 
sad smile that seemed assumed for a greeting rather than an 
indication of pleasure. 

**I am not surprised to see you here, for Father Edward 
informed me of your choice of life ; but I am more than sur- 
prised to see that face here." 

*' I suppose I am changed ; at least I hope I am." But I did 
not send for you to discuss so poor a matter. I am settUng 
up my worldly affairs, and I have reserved this for the last." 

"I cannot imagine, Marion, what you have of that kind to 
arrange with me." 

** Yes, the heaviest burden I have to bear refers to you." 

**I am all in the dark as to that, and perhaps it were 
better to leave me in ignorance." 

**No, I cannot." 

** Well, Marion, what is it?" he asked, seeing she hesitated. 

**I wish you to accept without question or comment what 
I have to say;" and she gave him a look that this artistic stu- 
dent of faces read without difficulty that said, "We are not 
alone." 

" Certainly, if you wish it." 

** I uninto.ntionally led you to believe that a good and noble 
character had been guilty of a great wrong. A strange com- 
bination of circumstances, over which I have no control, 
strengthened this false conclusion. I cannot rest until I have 
convinced you of this. You must for my sake clear your mind 
of this false accusation." 

" I am most anxious to do so on my own account," he said 
eagerly ; *' but Marion — " 

She put her finger to her lips and, interrupting him, said: 
** Eemember your promise." And without waiting for a reply, 
ivith the S9,me sad smile upon her face, she vanished in tho 
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gloom of the interior. We believe easily that which i^e long 
to believe, and Vandyke felt a load lifted from his heart that 
gave lightness to his steps as he returned to the studio. 

It was a strange preparation for a holy life that began 
with a lie; and yet, looked at from the point held by Marion, it 
was not altogether a falsehood. The man she had described 
to Vandyke was not the man she came to know in the last few 
days, and she realized that in her false estimate she had 
thrown a shadow over the life of one she loved. She could 
not rest until it was removed. Uncle Toby's oath was not the 
only sin the tears of the recording angel washed away. There 
are some sins that carry in them a plea for mercy that cannot 
be denied, and some lies that lift a soul like wings to heaven. 
Were all the crimes committed by men duly punished, the 
convicts would hold the majority, and were all our fiina ad- 
judged without regard to the sinner; heaven would be a lonely 
place so far as humanity is concerned. 



CHAPTER Lm. 

* ' We will to court, good friends, and issue join. 
Try grave conclusions with His Holiness." — Paul Da/ois, 

m 

The policy resolved on by our eminent divine to have the 
terrible assault on him die out without notice or defence bade 
fair to win. As it had in its motive not a tinge of moral indig- 
nation, but only its sensational character, and as no fresh 
material was added to keep this alive, the public soon wearied 
of the affair and turned to other matter of Hke sort for enter- 
tainment. The mysterious murder of a milhonaire, a scandalous 
elopement from fashionable life, the annual crop of crime, fol- 
lowed by a Presidential election, threw the Poimdex scandal into 
the shade. The church thanked God and took courage. The 
work was doubled, and its old acclaims in support of its great 
minister grew loud apace. Of course this calumny made the 
preaching of Melancthon all the more attractive, if not popu- 
lar. The sale of the Lives of the Apostles was resumed, and 
all began to assume its old aspect, when a disturbing element 
intervened and the storm came on again. 
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Julius Salter found himself relegated to obscurity that had 
in it a covering of contempt, that was unbearable to his vain 
nature. He would rather have been pilloried in the public 
stocks as a common malefactor than to pass in this way 
from a prominent life. He was painfully embarrassed. He 
knew at last that his poor, lonely little wife was innocent. He 
knew that the claimed criminating letters from Poundex to 
himself had no reference whatever to his wife. But he had 
committed himself to the role of the injured husband, and he 
was well aware that, in accordance with the American habit, he 
was expected to arm himself and spread terror among the sus- 
pected, in vindication of his invaded marital relations. He 
recognized the absurdity of a man committing murder for an 
offence the law does not consider a capital crime, and saw, too, 
the illogical custom of sanctioning an assassination by permit- 
ting the assassin to be acquitted on a plea of emotional insanity, 
while to be logical the injured husband should come out and be 
hanged as a martyr. But there was nothing bloody, there was 
nothing even vindictive, in Julius's nature. Could the matter 
have been so adjusted as to leave him in the full enjoyment of 
the position his genius had won, he would have fallen on the 
neck of the so-called wrong-doer, the Rev. Melancthon Poun- 
dex, and weepingly withdrawn the charges. 

Mrs. Octavia Brown, with the keen eye of one who has all 
the worst qualities of a man without a man's better instincts, 
saw the situation, and, realizing to the full that the scandal 
she had started wafl dying down, urged Salter to give it new 
life by killing Poundex. Mrs. Octavia had no malice against 
the divine, but the subscriptions to her journal were necessary 
to her success, and when that was in question, a few lives 
more or less were of no value. She was exasperated at the 
horror depicted in Julius's face at the awful suggestion. 

** Why do you, who are no believer in marital relations, lu^e 
that on me?" he asked. 

** Because the American people, who yet hold to the super- 
stition, should be taught its logical sequence." 

** And you would make me a cowardly assassin for the pur- 
pose of teaching that qufjstionable lesson? And it would be cow- 
ardly, for every assassination of that sort is the act of a pol- 
troon, who immediately goes whining into court to claim an 
acquittal on the ^ound of insanity. He has th^ courage of ^ 
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bully and shrinks like a sneak from facing the consequences of 
his deed." 

** Julius Salter," said Mrs. Octavia, fixing her cold steely 
eyes upon her victim, ** either you believe yoiu' wife guilty or 
you believe her innocent. Now say at once which it is, and 
leave off this shilly-shallying that is damaging me and making 
you ridiculous." 

'*One may have his doubts, may he not?" asked Julius 
sulkily. 

** You may have, but you have gone too far to entertain 
them, and above all to act on them. You are getting yourself 
laughed at from one end of the country to the other. Your 
name has crossed the ocean for the first time. See this," and 
she drew from her desk a French illustrated journal that had 
a cartoon in which a minister was depicted as blessing a weej)- 
ing pair who clasped hands before him, and the significance 
of the caricature was expressed in antlers upon the husband's 
head. The minister was saying: ** We will saw these off, my 
children, and sell them for buttons." 

Salter winced. 

** Now, my poetical friend, what are you going to do ? You 
can't sit still, for, when this flood of scandal subsides, as it is 
subsiding, it will leave you seated on a mud-bank." . 

** What can I do?" 

"Do something, for heaven's sake. You might sit for all 
time on your mud-bank, for aught I care, but you have dragged 
me in. Gk) horsewhip that hypocritical old scoundr^, or beat 
your wife, or jump into the river, even if you get fished out 
again. Why not bring suit to recover damages for your wife's 
lost affections?" 

^* And give him an opportunity to explain those letters?" 

** He can't do it. The one letter that is a key to all is lost. 
He may have a copy, but your lawyers will charge, and the 
precious pubUc be only too glad to believe, that it was an ingeni- 
ous after-thought. Come, now; it is a miserable business, but 
the best we have. See your lawyers and open fire on the old 
theological fraud. Cunning fox, he wisely pays no attention to 
the press; let us see how he will appear at court." 

There is not much of the heroic in human nature. The acts 
of heroism are exceptional, given us at rare intervals, and then 
^xpite admiration only amon^ the few. The Quintus Curtii^ 
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who leaped his horse into a chasm to save his country, was 
douhtless regarded hy the masses as a crank and criticised, if 
not condemned, for sacrificing needlessly so much good horse- 
flesh and harness. If he won praise, it was for qualities he did 
not possess, and not the best qualities by any means. We re- 
member Washington, for example, not because of his heroic 
patience, absence of selfish ambition, and larger views of rights 
in others, all animated by a lofty patriotism, but that he had 
no human passions. Take from his life the childish story of 
the little hatchet, and the mythical prayers at Valley Forge, 
and Washington quite disappears from the common mind. 
**Your Shakespeare," said an eminent Frenchman, ** gives us 
the apotheosis of the commonplace. All his heroes are kings 
and men-killers, and he never rises above the heroism of brute 
courage. His view of the masses is that of good-natured con- 
tempt. I cannot judge of his far-famed felicity of expression, 
because of my ignorance of your language, but the thoughts 
expressed are not elevated or at all original: his characters are 
on the same low level. I have been studying his Julius Caesar. 
He makes the immortal Eoman a mountebank and a bully, 
boasting all the while of his courage—a quality that is like 
one's digestion, of which, if sound, one' has no consciousness. 
He falls in a fit because the rabble approve his rejection of the 
crown. This is the creature of the vulgar mind. Of course I 
say ^othing of his poetry, for my imperfect knowledge of the 
language denies me appreciation." 

This is the realism of human natm*e; and putting to record 
the strange career of Melancthon Poundex, as the character 
and facts in truth were, there is no opportunity to deal in 
the heroic. Of all the actors in this little drama JuUus Salter 
was the weakest. Had he possessed any force he would have 
put an end to the affair at its very beginning. It is true that 
his course was much influenced by the vacillating conduct of 
his poor little wife. At one moment, appalled at the abuse 
heaped upon her beloved minister, she was full of wrath ; at 
another, realizing the humiliation of her husband and silently 
enjoying the notoriety given her, she would shake her head 
mournfully, and utter mysterious speeches that were duly 
reported and went far to confirm the public in its suspicions of 
the pastor. This last came of her innocence. Had she been 
guilty, no threats, no punishment would have wnmg a confes- 
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sion from Her. She would have been torn ax>art by wild horses, 
or died on the rack, before she could have been induced to utter 
a word leading to an admission of guilt. This exhibition of 
morbid weakness is so common that in nearly every mysterious 
crime the detectives are annoyed, and sometimes puzzled, by 
innocent people seeking arrest for what it was impossible for 
them to have committed. 

Julius Salter brought suit. The summons had hardly been 
served on the defendant before Mr. Fisher Ellwood appeared 
at the pastor^s hoase. This gentleman shared with four others 
the honor of being at the head of a bar that had the Supreme 
Court of the United States as its tribunal, and nearly all the 
heaviest cases employed him on one side or the other. Tall 
and slender, his paJe, delicate face was almost boyish in its 
frank, pleasant expression. A profound student, his mastery 
of his profession was only equalled by his knowledge of hmnan 
nature. With a keen, instinctive perception of character he 
read the inner nature of those about him, and he had that rare 
ability of knowing what to exclude from a case, as well as the 
more common ability of what to admit. That keen sense of 
humor that makes an intellectual atmosphere through which 
a just perspective is obtained was his, and he could as well dis- 
concert his less gifted adversaries by a little ludicrous presen- 
tation of the other side as he could win in the court by a pro- 
found display of legal lore. He and Melancthon Poundex were 
old friends. 

** I have no wish to embarrass you, Poundex," he said, "and 
you must speak frankly. I purx>ose with your consent to vol- 
unteer in your defence." 

** My dear Ellwood, I was about to employ you." 

* * That is settled, then ; I am retained. I am glad this fellow 
has taken us out of a trial by newspaper, and called us into court, 
where the finding is based on evidence. In a trial by news- 
paper the defence is dragged into a court that does not seek 
justice, but sensation. The accused is condemned on the in- 
dictment, the case is dismissed, and the next called. When 
the accused gathers his evidence and asks to be heard, he 
learns that he is condemned, and if he persists in demanding a 
hearing, he finds himself not only pronounced a convict, but a 
bore." 

"That is dreadful of wicked, editorial human nature." 
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**0h no. These journalists are personally as kind-hearted 
and as just as others. They have no malice. They will call 
for a statue to a noted man one day, and pillory him the next. 
It is not their fault, but the sin of the public, to whose morbid 
cravings these professional journalists are forced to cater. 
They have learned that to lower the tone of a journal is to 
increase its circulation, and as the circulation brings adver- 
tising, the life blood of a journal, you can see the cause and 
the consequences." 

The suit revived the scandal. The newspapers again entered 
with a vim almost equal to their first outbreak. As fresh mat- 
ter was scarce, the inventive faculty was called on, and the 
worst distortions followed. The poor reporters were driven to 
desperation and kept the door-bells of the parties implicated 
on a continual peal. A dozen scribes of the press would gather 
about an entrance of some one supposed to know something, 
and each in turn lug at the knob of the doorbell and force an 
entrance. It was only necessary to get inside the front door to 
justify a thrilling interview. Matter was put in the mouths 
of victims they never dreamed of, and the reporter placed his 
trust in the providence that guards the press to save him from 
a broken head. One, more audacious than the others, actually 
forced himself on Julius Salter while that gentleman was in- 
dulging in his morning plunge in cold water. The bold knight 
of the pen told of the pistols and bowie-knives of which Salter 
had divested himself with his wearing apparel, and how the 
blighted being shivered in his woe, that was so dumb that he 
could only gasp out, ** Begone, you villain!" evidently mis- 
taking the poor reporter for the noted and heartless theological 
seducer. 

The illustrations that followed the startling headlines were 
as grotesque and absurd as the reports. Not content with the 
fac-simile of the Poundex face, the public were given a faithful 
cut of his hat, gown, coat, pantaloons, and slippers. As half a 
dozen other attorneys had followed Ellwood in volunteering 
in the defence, their heads were presented in a style that drove 
their families to the deepest despair. As for Poundex, Salter, 
and poor Mrs. Salter, they appeared in a guise that would have 
justified hanging the originals or the artists. The reverend gen- 
tleman's study and Salter's bath-room were favorite subjects, 
and hundreds were produced, no two of which were alike. 
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The height of the ridiculous was reached, however, when the 
managing editor of the Daily Continent was intruded upon 
by Julius Salterns female cook. Hoping to seciu^ some start- 
ling item, she had been admitted to the sanctum. She strode 
in, stout of body and red of face, with her right hand hidden 
under her apron. 

** Is yees the editor of this dirthy shate?" she demanded. 

** Unfortunately I am, madam," blandly responded the 
editor, throwing himself back in his swinging chair. *^And 
what can I do for you?" 

** And phwat hasn't ye done for me, ye thafe of the wurld?— 
putting me face, that isn't me face, in yer paper, an' printin' 
'Bridget Murphy, Julius Salter's cook,' benathe the same." 

** Well, I think," said the editor, proposing to be jocular, 
'* that, since I see you, it is a pretty fair likeness." 

** Loikness, is it !" screamed Bridget. ** I'm moved to murther 
ye for the insult to me dead and gone parints ;" and before the 
editor was aware of her intent she was pressing him back by a 
grip of his throat that felt like a vise, while dangerously near 
the same locality there was flourished a kitchen carving-knife 
that the infuriated female brought out from beneath her apron. 
The eyes of the assailant, to say nothing of the knife, had 
murder in them. The editor was nearly frightened to the 
death he dreaded, but preserved his presence of mind. As he 
could not remonstrate nor apologize, owing to his voice being 
cut off, he kicked and kicking pressed three knobs on the front 
of the desk with his foot, and with such violence that the city 
editor, the horse editor, and the errand-boy all rushed in to- 
gether. 

Bridget was seized, disarmed, and sent to the station. She 
passed the night in a cell, making the air tingle with shrieking 
avowals of wrathful intent. No one appeared to prosecute, 
and she was discharged. The city broke into roars of laugh- 
ter. The brother-editors indulged in grave comments to the 
effect that if the woman had proceeded to extremities and 
killed the able editor of the Daily Continent, such violent death 
to an esteemed contemporary would have been deplorable, but 
in justice they were forced to admit, after a study of the illus- 
tration, that it would have been justifiable homicide. 

The hour came for a hearing, and the court-room (for the 
model of which an architect had been sent to Calcutta to get 
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the chaiticter and details of the Black Hole, so as to save the 
court and spectators from that English superstition called a 
draught) was packed to suffocation. The noted plaintiff and 
the famous defendant appeared with an army of counsel on both 
sides that was without a precedent. The Poundex church, 
recovered somewhat from its dazed condition, had made a 
grand rally, and the cream of its social power appeared to sus- 
tain Lillian, who accompanied her father and sat as proudly 
by his side as if it were an ovation instead of a deadly assault 
upon his character. Flintbum was near at hand, aided by the 
leading members of the congregation, who, now that they were 
committed, were bold, vehement, and at times vociferous in 
their defence of their beloved pastor. As for Lillian, they 
fairly gushed over the fair, dear, good, and innocent child. 

* * They would never have overcome their chaste indignation, " 
said Flintbum, **had not curiosity come to move them." 

Much time was lost in securing a jury. 

*' K those men vindicate the marital relation by any verdict 
at all, I am no judge of a jury," said Fisher Ellwood. This 
eminent attorney had a style of easy indifference and con- 
tempt, that he always awarded the opposite side, which was 
exasperating to his adversary, but was potent in moulding 
public opinion, that acted directly on the jury. In this instance, 
however, he did not feel the confidence his manner expressed. 
Day after day as the trial progressed he recognized that they 
were losing ground. Julius Salter's bearing before the court 
was admirable ; it was that of dignified submission to a terri- 
ble affliction. And to aggravate the case, the Daily Sneer^ a 
journal edited by a fiend of brilliant parts, took up the side 
of the plaintiff, and every morning gave to its multitude of 
subscribers the keenest and most cruel attacks ever penned by 
man. The effect of this was disastrous to the defendant. No 
one felt this more keenly than the eminent attorney, who was 
not only defending his friend, but felt that he had put at stake 
his reputation as an advocate. He certainly never exhibited 
his power to the same advantage. His ridicule was merciless. 
He poured upon the head of the unhappy husband a torrent of 
sarcasm. The court and crowd were in a roar almost contin- 
uously at the absurdity of a man claiming fifty thousand dol- 
lars for what, as Ellwood proved, he had not valued at fifty 
cents in any hour of his married life. But this availed Ellwood 
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nothing. The Daily Sneer cleared away his fringework of 
sarcaAtu, quietly calUng attention to the fact that not Salter 
but Poundcx was on trial, and printing and reprinting what 
he called, *' not one scarlet letter, but six,'' that condemned the 
divine by his own hand. 

** Will not some one silence that fellow by giving him five 
dollars?'' cried Ellwood to one of his assistant attorneys. 
''There is no ignoring the fact: those letters, as they stand, 
are a confession of guilt." 

Poundex explained. He gave the true reading of the mis- 
sive, and said there was one missing— the first written — that 
told the story; but with his usual carelessness he kept no copy, 
and all the ingenuity possessed by Ellwood failed to get even 
the glimmer of the facts on which to found an argimient. It 
was true that Poundex had retained Salter's first indignant 
missive that called out the missing letter, but it revealed only 
a hysterical denouncement of ** the false friend who had taken 
the bread from the mouths of a poor family." It is true that 
this reference was significant, but standing alone it was of no 
benefit to the defence. So the plaintiff proved his case and 
rested. The defence took up its task, and, with a crowd of wit- 
nesses who knew everything but what the defence needed, the 
dramatic performance went on without loss of interest to the 
public. It had come to be understood, mainly through the 
press, that the issue was narrowed down and stood balanced on 
the fact shown in the letters, and what the famous lawyer 
would do with this excited an intense curiosity that overrode 
the partisan feeling the trial had engendered. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

MRS. OCTAVIA BROWN INTERVENES. 

Op the group interested in this scandal, Mrs. Octavia Brown 
was the one who suffered the deepest disappointment. The 
trial had revived public interest, but it had resulted in no bene- 
fit to her. The first publication of the foul affair had sold a 
hundred thousand copies of her malodorous periodical, but this 
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interest died out, leaving no subscriptions on which she could 
live. Mrs. Octavia had made the common mistake in suppos- 
ing that she could use a newspaper to promulgate an abstract 
proposition. A newspaper is what its name indicates — a vehi- 
cle for the distribution of news. To make this a success it 
must be entertaining. Any effort, then, to make it a moral 
organ, or a means to teach scientific truths or advocate grave 
economic subjects, invariably proves a failure. The American 
people, from the conquest of a continent, have come to be delvers 
in material things, and have no turn for thought or time for 
study. They may be amused, but cannot be instructed. Mrs. 
Octavia found herself financially embarrassed. While no 
demand for her journal was manifested, vast numbers were 
returned by the newsdealers as unsalable. The daily papers 
teemed with dirty details of the great clerical scandal, and the 
readers received their current news garnished with a fragrant 
sauce of the great indelicacy. In the mean time papers and 
printers' bills accumulated on the poor woman in the most ex- 
asperating manner. The great priestess of imrestrained lust 
was, if not in despair, as least desperate. Woman-like she 
visited her wrath, illogically, on those least to blame, simply 
because they were within reach. She would have liked to kill 
Poundex, of course; but, as that was not possible, she relieved 
her feelings on Salter. The wretched Julius dared not resent 
her cutting insolence, for he knew she held that fatal letter; 
and so. between this female fury and the polished but no less 
cruel Fisher Ellwood, he realized some of the tortures he had 
made his poor wife suffer in days gone by. 

Mrs. Octavia Brown resolved to take the lecture-platform, 
and, while soliciting subscribers, make her attraction in that 
direction a source of income. This called for no capital other 
than assurance, of which she had, as we all know, an abundance. 

Now, among the luxuries Octavia Brown had sought to en- 
joy, when the property of Von Bilke, was, as we have seen, the 
three-length portrait of herself by Vandyke Smith. She knew 
little of art and cared less, but the strange infatuation that 
possessed her for the artist proved an education in that direc- 
tion. She was quick to leam, and, if learning were all, she 
would soon have graduated into a true appreciation of the 
divine pursuit; but she was slow to feel the art instinct, and 
wasted on the man the love she should have had for his work. 
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She looked at the canvas through her brain, and at the artist 
through her heart. Could the process have been reversed, it 
would have been better for her, but then she would not have 
been Octavia Brown. 

Vandyke himself reversed this process in regard to his fair 
sitter. The instinctive dislike deepened on nearer acquaint- 
ance, and yet there was a snake-like fascination in the brilliant 
originality of the woman he found at least entertaining, if not 
pleasant. To the painter there was nothing more in the im- 
pulse than that which came of the novelty. Without even 
knowing the nature of Octavia's feeling toward himiself, Van- 
dyke deepened it by his quiet indifference. Accustomed to 
having her will with those she saw fit to treat as lovers, she 
was maddened at this strange manifestation, and of course the 
desired object grew more precious as it appeared not only re- 
moved from her but so entirely independent of her. During 
the progress of the work the sitter exerted herself to win over 
to a little liking the yoimg artist. Woman-like she grew 
enamoured of his easy indifference. Had he responded in kind 
to her advances, it is more than likely she would have been 
herself indifferent. But nothing is so captivating as that quiet 
insensibility to charms that are recognized but not sought for. 

Now Mrs. Octavia wanted this exquisite painting hung in the 
Academy, not so much to gratify her vanity, as to serve as an 
advertisement of her lecture-tour. It was her intent to have 
the picture reproduced through the cheap process and distrib- 
uted in advance of her engagements. The obstacle, however, 
that obtruded itself to all this was the fact that the Work was 
yet in the possession of the artist, and the money necessary to 
its release made a financial problem quite beyond her resources. 
There was, however, all the more reason for her to win over 
this strange young man who looked with such calm contem- 
plation upon her beautiful face and listened unmoved to her 
most seductive utterances. 

Since the later rQvelation made him by Marion, Vandyke 
had returned to his old liking for Melancthon Poundex. He 
felt that he had done his friend and admirer, and, above all, 
the father of his love, an injustice, and the revulsion carried 
him far toward the other extreme. He was anxious to find 
some means of restitution, and, as it were, to restore himself to 
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the old footing of personal friendship. This came to him in a 
way that was as startling as it was unexpected. 

One day while waiting for Mrs. Octavia to fill her engage- 
ment as sitter, he placed the portrait of Poundex upon the 
easel, and was giving it some finishing touches when his Lady 
Macbeth swept in. 

**That is a fine portrait of a remarkable man," she said, 
gazing at the painting. ^^ I never saw him but once to speak 
to him, and he had then the same frank, winning expression 
that you have caught so cleverly: and do you know I belie'^^e 
it is a true reflex of his character?" 

** You think that ?" cried Vandyke, quite astonished by the 
speech. 

Of course; why not?" 

Why not? You have done more to convince the world of 
his duplicity and wickedness than any other enemy he ever 
made." 

*'My dear Vandyke Smith, I am not, and never was, his 
enemy. On the contrary, I have a high admiration for him. 
He is worth a hundred miles of such friends and foes as he is 
blessed with. I did not attack him ; I attacked a system that 
makes such a gifted hypocrite possible." 

*' You believe him a hypocrite?" 

"Certainly. He has the strange fate of being guilty of a 
thousand unrevealed sins in that direction, to be tried at last 
on one of which he is innocent." 

Vandyke brought his brown eyes to bear on the speaker, 
making no concealment of his amazement. 

** Why do you assert that I would like to believe him inno- 
cent?" 

" Because it is all bosh. The most homely, unattractive 
woman is selected from his congregation, when he had choice 
of a hundred lovely ones. A man or woman who could beheve 
that must be idiotic." 

" And yet you published that as your belief." 

*' Not much. I published Julius Salter's and Poundex's silly 
letters that appear confessions. I can tell you confidentially 
that I have learned since their pubUcation that they are noth- 
ing of the kind. Of course the brilliant attorney of Poundex 
will make that clear." 

"He is not making much headwajr in that direction," 
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*' They should have employed me. In all the qualities that 
go to make a successful advocate, women are better equipped 
than men. ' But I am wasting your time in this chatter. Let 
us work." 

What does this woman know? thought Vandyke. He was 
shrewd enough to divine that, whatever it might be, she had 
her price for it ; and, suiting his mood to her treatment, finished 
the sitting without another word in reference to Poundex and 
his trial. Now Octavia was annoyed. Her secret was valuable 
in money, and money she needed. But time was on the wing. 
In a few days, probably in a few hours, what she held would 
be worthless. When the sitting ended and the leave-taking 
came, she offered him her shapely hand sparkling with dia- 
monds, and, holding his beyond the usual vibration, said : 

" I like you, Vandyke Smith. I believe you are as good as 
you are gifted. If in any way I can do you a favor, I will be 
happy in doing it." 

The demonstration was so decided that Vandyke actually 
blushed, for the steely eyes of his Lady Macbeth were fixed 
upon him with an expression so annoying that, xmder other 
circumstances, he would have met it with a cold return amount- 
ing to insult. As it was, believing she really possessed what 
she had so lightly treated, he restrained himself and said: 

"My dear Mrs. Brown, I believe you**'' 

'*This fellow," thought Mrs. Brown, as she drove home, 
** wants to be convinced of Melancthon's innocence. Why? 
and how deeply is he interested? What will he give? Himself, 
I hope ; but hardly. I believe he hates me. Ck)nf ound it ! I am 
a fool. Fisher Ellwood will give big money for that letter if 
he didn't force it from me, and then get us all indicted for con- 
spiracy or blackmail. No, Mr. Ellwood, I don't put my fingers 
in that steel trap. I must work the painter." And so her busy 
brain ran on. She lost no time, however. She succeeded in 
securing a list of the witnesses yet to be examined, and, count- 
ing the number examined each day, was able to make a rough 
calculation as to the length of the trial. She did not dally, and 
gave a sitting every day from the motive asserted, that she 
wanted it completed before leaving for her lecture-course, that 
extended from Boston to San Francisco. At each sitting her 
manner grew more tender and to Vandyke more effusive. 

** I begin to comprehend the story of Joseph," mused the 
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artist, smiling to himself as the door closed on tho fair infat- 
uated. " Mrs. Potiphar must have been a kind of Octavia 
Brown. What a pity there was no Daily Sneer in Egypt at 
that time, to give us the details 1" 

Time flies on apace, and the famous trial was approaching 
its close. All things come to an end at last: even a debate 
in the Senate is subject to this merciful law of life. And on any 
day, at any hour, the introduction of so-called evidence might 
termiDate and the wordy war of argument begin. In spite of 
Fisher EUwood's able management, the public was gradually 
settling to a belief in Poundex^s guilt. Those fatal letters re- 
mained unexplained, and the Daily Sneer had succeeded in 
awakening a deep feeling of sorrow for the wronged husband 
and indignation against his friend and pastor. This did not ap- 
pear in the mob of the crowded court-room, for it was imder 
the control of the great advocate ; but that same advocate knew 
it would manifest itself in the cold charge of the judge and the 
deliberations of the jury. A number of witnesses, mostly ser- 
vants, had been called by the plaintiff, who testified to enough 
damaging evidence to sink the defence if such testimony were 
believed. Now an honest woman on the stand as witness gen- 
erally makes a terrible witness. Her sensational nature, ex- 
cited by the novel position, is apt, under the heartless treat- 
ment of lawyers, to grow hysterical and go to pieces; but a 
dishonest female witness, with a lie in her mind, sticks to that 
lie with a pertinacity that defies cross-examination. EUwood, 
knowing this, did not seek to contest the asserted facts, but 
confined himself to making the story absurd and the witnesses 
ridiculous. And these witnesses he kept before the court to 
hide the damaging letters. The tide of public opinion, how- 
ever, was setting in against his client, and he knew that un- 
less it was arrested by some startling disclosure the verdict 
would be against him. 

There was one other as deeply anxious over the termination 
of the trial as Fisher Ellwood. This individual was Octavia 
Brown. She saw her wares diminishing in value. A few days 
and that letter would be utterly worthless. It was necessary 
to move. 

** My wicked-looking mug wiU soon be fixed on canvas," 
she said, looking over Vandyke, with a hand on his shoulder, 
as he sat painting in the drapery. 
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** Yes,'* ho responded without ceasing his work ; " this, I 
am sorry to say, is the last time I can enjoy your society in 
this way." 

**Why should it be the last time?'' she said softly. 

**I cannot go on painting one head forever," he replied 
calmly^ ** beautiful as that head may be." 

** And is that the only way allowed you artists to enjoy the 
society of others?" Vandyke, yet retaining his malil, stick and 
palette, leaned back and looked up at his sitter with an expres- 
sion that sent a thrill through her anatomical structure. 

** Sitting to an artist," he replied in a low earnest tone, as if 
the simple words were fraught with under-feeling, ** who seeks 
to depict an expression that is not only a likeness but a charac- 
ter, is like the diagnosis of a physician, or a confessional: it 
brings artist and sitter into the closest relation." 

** And what do you make of me?" 

** What I have striven to fix on canvas. If it does not tell 
its story, my labor has been in vain." 

'* I wish I knew what you really think of me." 

" Which means that my portrait is a failure." 

"Save that I am Lady Maxjbeth." 

" And I think I have caught your true character." 

** What treacherous cruelty I Come, now." 

**You forget the motive that called up the murderous 
cruelty. For the love she bore her husband she would lose 
her soul. This love was the key to her character. But let the 
motive be what it might, she is the greatest character in that 
greatest of all tragedies." 

A long pause followed this eulogy, which was broken at 
last by Mrs. Octavia asking: 

'* Well, I must have it framed. What sort of frame shall I 
order?" 

" Do you really want a fitting frame?" 

*^ Certainly." 

'* It should be carved with emblems from the tragedy, done 
in dark oak with a dull gold background." 

'' Can I get that to order?" 

** I believe I can ; and if you wish, I will furnish the design." 

** And then will it be hung in the Academy?" 

** That, you know, is not altogether under my control, I 
will domyb^t," 
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" And wait for what I owe until I return from my lectures?" 

" I will try and accomplish that also." 

*'My dear Vandyke Smith, you are so good, so kind I Now 
please tell me something I can do for you in return." 

*' Satisfy me of the innocence of Mr. Poundex, as you once 
said you could." 

"Certainly I will. That is too easy; ask me something 
harder, as children say." 

"Perhaps I will. I have something of far mpre importance 
to request," and the rogue gave her a look that penetrated as 
he meant it should, "but I will content myself with this for 
the present." 

"Why are you so anxious about his innocence. Has the 
pretty daughter of the parson aught to do with it?" The ques- 
tion was put lightly enough, but a gleam of the Macbeth tragedy 
flashed from her eyes. 

" Nothing whatever," Vandyke responded honestly. 

"You know her?" 

"I thought I did once. We met by accident on the coast 
last summer, and she was condescending enough to employ 
me for a few weeks to teach her painting. For this I was paid 
liberally enough, but the atmosphere of the coast differs from 
that of the city. She does not know me here." 

" The little fool I Well, here is the proof of innocence strong 
as that of holy writ— which, by the bye, is very weak. You 
must know that Poundex was instrumental in having Salter 
discharged from the position of editor, and losing thereby five 
thousand dollare a year, and this about the time the scandal was 
brewing, before it burst. Salter wrote Poundex a letter com- 
plaining of his cruel, treacherous conduct. Poundex replied, 
and this is the missing letter. It shows that the quarrel between 
them was about that discharge and not about his wife. With 
this letter all the others that appear so fatal are rendered harm- 
less. Here it is ; don'fc ask me how I got it ; but here is the pre- 
cious original," and the infatuated female actually gave to the 
man she sought to make her lover a few hastily written lines 
every word of which was worth to her as a professional black- 
mailer a thousand dollars. 

" Now," she continued, * will you order my beautiful frame, 
and have me hung in the exhibition?" 
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**With all my heart!" cried Vandyke, "and that imme- 
diately. If we get in the exhibition we must hurry." 

** I know what your hurry is, my dear boy; you want to 
get to that court-house and give your dear friend his salva- 
tion—the only one, I fear, he will ever enjoy. Well, put on your 
clothes. My brougham is at the door, and I will set you down 
at the court entrance." 

In less than a minute Vandyke was in readiness, and a min- 
ute after they were rattling at a furious rate over the granite. 

In the crowded court-room the plaintiffs attorney had ended 
the cross-examination of the last witness for the defence. 
Fisher Ell wood had risen to offer some documents of no great 
value, before he uttered the significant word *'rest." While 
doing this he saw a disturbance in the crowd at the entrance 
to the bar, where spectators were so packed together that they 
breathed with difficulty. A hand could be seen above the heads 
of the people, and a vdlce was heard crying with persevering 
earnestness, *' Let me pass. Open the way, please; I must get 
in." 

**Mr. Sheriff, will you see what the disturbance means?^ 
ordered the judge. 

The sheriff started ; but before he could reach the scene of 
the trouble, Vandyke Smith, hatless, with his overcoat nearly 
torn from him, seemed shot out of the crowd into the bar. He 
hurried to Ellwood, and in gasps uttered a few words no one 
heard but the lawyer, and thrust a paper in his hand. There 
was a flash like a gleam of heat-lightning across the face of 
the advocate. Mastering his emotion, he leanded over and 
whispered briefly to one of his associate-counsel, who forth- 
with began a hurried search among the papers on the table 
before them. Then Fisher EHlwood continued offering his doc- 
uments as if nothing had occiured. After this he said, while 
his associate handed him a paper: 

** May it please the court, before we rest I wish to call Mr. 
Julius Salter to the stand." 

'* May it please the court, this is very unusuaL Do we un- 
derstand that the learned counsel seeks to make the plaintiff a 
witness for the defence at this late stage of the case? If so, we 
object," cried the plaintiff's leading attorney. 

Quite a discussion followed ; but before the judge could reach 
a decision, Juhus Salter rose and, marching to the witness- 
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stand, said, '^ I am here,'' in a voice that rang through the room. 
Murmurs of applause swept through the audience. The defence 
was startled by the movement, and refrained from interfering 
before the approval of the crowd. 

** Mr. Clerk, will you swear Julius Salter ?" asked Ellwood. 

That ceremony ended, Fisher El wood handed the witness a 
letter and asked: 

**Mr. Salter, is that your writing ?" 

Salter looked over the paper and responded: **Yes, sir; 
that is my hand." 

** You wrote and mailed that letter to the defendant at the 
time the date indicates?" 

**Yes, sir." 

"Now, Mr. Salter, you are familiar -with the writing of 
Melancthon Poundex?" 

**Iam, sir." 

** Will you look at this letter addressed to you and tell the 
court in whose writing it is?" 

Julius Salter took the missive and, glancing at it, turned 
deadly pale. His hand shook so he could scarcely hold the 
paper and read it. After a long pause, in which the silence of 
the court-room was as dense as if it had been empty, for the 
manner of the witness had impressed all, Salter faltered out : 

** It is that of Melancthon Poundex." 

'* And is it in answer to the one of your own you have but 
now identified?" 

Again after a pause: ** It is." 

** And you received it about the time the date indicates?" 

He could only nod his head in assent. 

" Now, Mr. Salter, will you be kind enough to read those 
letters to the court and jury?" 

But the demand was too much, and Julius's condition was 
so pitiful that even the heart of Mlwood was touched. 

"Nevermind," he said kindly. "Cross-examine, gentle- 
men." 

The leading attorney for the plaintiff, declining, seized the 
two letters as Julius Salter staggered from the witness-stand. 
There was a hiuried reading and a hurried consultation. The 
intense feeling in the crowded court-room was shown in the 
continued stillness. In a minute the leading counsel rose and 
said: 
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*' May it please the court, we ask to withdraw this case on 
payment of costs." 

* * Oh no I" cried El wood. ' ' After heing held to this infamous 
charge all this time, we want a verdict/' 

** That is your right," said the judge. Whereupon the attor- 
ney for the plaintiff was again on his feet and cried with some 
feeling: 

'* May it please the court, I trust it is not necessary for me 
and my associates to say that had we heen aware of the exist- 
ence of those letters we would not have heen in this case. As 
it is, we here ahandon it and withdraw." 

The wild tumult that hroke out was something new to a 
court-room. Men fairly yelled and stamped on each other's 
feet; cheer after cheer broke forth, while the judge, aided by 
his officers, vainly endeavoredto restore order. When this was 
practically accomplished, he instructed the jury to return a 
verdict for the defence, and, this being done, adjourned the 
court. 

Poundex and Lillian had seen the entrance of Vandyke, 
and well knew that the significant letter had found its way to 
the court through him; and while the crowd was choking the 
doorways and Poundex stood with Lillian receiving the con- 
gratulations of friends, Vandyke was brought near them by 
the crowd. Lillian seized his hand. 

** You saved me twice," she said in a low, clear tone, ** and 
now you save us aU. God bless you I" 



CHAPTER LV. 

DEATH DROPS THE CURTAIN. 

For many days after the triumph the house of Poundex was 
thronged day and night by crowds who came to congratulate 
their beloved pastor. This served to keep alive the excitement 
and defer the reaction consequent upon such an unnatural con- 
dition. The superb machine that held the soul of this remark- 
able man had never received proper treatment. He was as 
prodigal of health as of his other gifts and feeling; felt no loss 
from over- work ; took no account of the danger that lurked in 
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over-anxiety. He was not aware, for he had never given the 
subject a thought, let alone investigation, that he was in dan- 
ger of an over-strain, and might at any moment be stricken 
down as suddenly and fatally as a locomotive that, flying easily 
along at the rate of a mile a minute, breaks an axle and goes to 
ruin from its own momentum. Bising at daybreak, he would 
plunge into a bath of cold water, and after a cup of strong 
coffee tinctured by a dash of brandy, take up his daily work 
and continue it until a ten-o'clock breakfast, and from that time 
until near midnight receive friends, committees, and delega- 
tions. His health never seemed better, and the buoyancy of his 
spirits not only hf ted him but his friends and associates to a 
hopeful, joyous condition. The clear, musical laugh was con- 
tagious, and life never appeared more bright. He did not see 
the shadow of that dreaded spectre, the inevitable, that comes 
sooner or later to end joys and sorrows alike, to stiU the schem- 
ing brain and throbbing heart on earth forever. He did not 
even feel the chill of the grave as the grim messenger sat at his 
board and slept in his bed. 

Had the pale enemy said to Melancthon, " I am here to put 
my icy finger on yom* beating heart; to still forever your 
magic voice; to prepare your stalwart form for burial and 
swift decay," he would have listened in incredulous amaze- 
ment. He never felt so well. He ate, he slept, he lived, in a 
word, as if Ufe were a luxury. 

The condition we call death, and claim for it utter stag- 
nation and slow decay, is after all, when viewed nearly, a 
more active life. 

This material being, that has for so many years held its 
form and identity, immediately after being touched with 
death passes rapidly away. In a brief space after naught re- 
mains but a few mouldering bones and a handful of dust. 
Does not the same change follow death and come to the spirit, 
that, held to its mould of flesh for a few years, is, like that 
flesh, suddenly liberated? As the body finds in the grave no 
repose, is it not true that the soul likewise enters upon a new 
and more active life? 

If this is sound reasoning, may it not account for a common 
occurrence, seen in those who approach dissolution without 
the warning of a wasting disease or the enervating wear of old 
age? With such, at that supreme period life seems to take 
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on a new interest and additional energy, while the mind be- 
comes clearer and more vigorous. Is it not the vitalizing es- 
sence of another being already projected in this dull exist- 
ence? The grub feels the growing wings of the butterfly. 
Madame Roland, jolting in her cart of death along the streets 
of Paris, saw no howUng mob of cruel beasts in human form 
about her, nor yet the distant guillotine, but only longed for 
pencil and paper to note down the strange thoughts that 
thronged her mind. In her to-day already walked to-morrow 
— ^the morrow of an immortal life. 

To one who gazes upon the rapids of Niagara^ there appears 
a striking illustration of this phase of life in death. He sees 
the deep, wide stream, the majestic outlet of great inland seas, 
sweeping noiselessly along, until suddenly compressed into 
the rocky channel of the rapids, a narrow inclined plane 
through which the great stream hurries to the precipice of its 
fall. The change that comes to the slow, solenm river is start- 
ling. It takes on a new life and a new form. It becomes tu- 
multuous, and seems to flash and quiver through all its depths. 
How the waves upon the surface leap, foam, and roar, while 
below the streams are animated' by a fierce force that seems 
inteUigent in its intense purpose, as if the object to which they 
hasten were known to them. With what swiftness they glide 
glittering over rocky obstructions, or hurry round flinty bar- 
riers worn smooth eu3 glass through the friction of ages I 
Every drop scintillates with light, and seems to realize in wild 
joy a new Ufe that in all the profound depths of the inland 
seas had in a dim, shadowy way penetrated the waters with 
prophecy of their future. Then in sprays of star-showers 
thrown, they seem to play with their destiny, and, nearing 
the awful abyss, wilder grows the tumult, until within a brief 
distance of the fearful plunge the river resumes its calm, ma- 
jestic flow. It seems slowly and silently to pause, as if listen- 
ing to the heavy, deep undertone that dominates the swashing 
roar, as deep calls unto deep in its death, for death it is, as in 
that plunge Niagara ceases to be a river and becomes the 
earth-shaking deluge of a falling ocean. 

The excitement gradually died away, and the divine, was 
left to his ordinary avocations, the routine of his long, busy 
life. 

He felt no sense of lassitude come over him. He suffered 
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no loss of appetite, and yet he consulted Doctor Cross, and 
told that eminent physician that at intervals he had a strange 
sense of weakness in his chest, accompanied by a dull, aching 
pain, and how again his heart throbbed first like a funeral 
bell, and then, gathering force, went off as if in a fire-alarm at 
midnight. The doctor diagnosed according to custom, and at 
the end looked gravely at his friend and patient, and said: 

'*Rest." 

** You think I have been too much excited — that my nerve- 
centres are disturbed, and I must knock off work and loaf." 

**That is precisely what I prescribe, and that immediately; 
not at some near future, but woz^?, this moment. " 

** Chop off all at once? Why, Calvin, my dear fellow, how 
can ir 

"As easily as the shadow can that I see beside you. He 
can end all your labors in an instant, Melancthon." 

'* Calvin, that expressive face of yours sends your words 
like icy arrows through one. You ought to have been a 
tragedian." 

** I am a tragedian, but not an actor. I have walked through 
cemetries all my life, and Death rides with me day after day, 
and goes to kill where I strive to cure. He has the greater 
success, so much greater that I despair at times and long to 
give up my profession as doctor." 

** Well, well, my friend, I will try to carry out your direc- 
tions. I believe in you ; but I cannot do this as abruptly as you 
wish« One has to put his house in order, to live as well as to 
die." 

That night, near the hour of twelve, while bending over his 
desk at work, an attack of vertigo seized him. His head be- 
came dizzy and his sight so failed him that the drop-light upon 
his table became dim and blurred. His heart began its heavy 
beating, and then came a pause in which it seemed to have 
ceased all action. He seized upon the decanter of brandy be- 
fore him, filled a glass, spilling yet more upon the table, drank, 
find then staggering to the lounge, threw himself upon it. 
Gradually the attack seemed to pass from him, and, feeling 
dull and heavy, he dropped asleep. 

All night long the gaslight shone upon him. As hour by 
hour time wore on, the fire of cannel coal in the open grate, 
that flickered and flamed at first, died down, and the wintry 
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air stole in through crevices, and made the place its own in a 
penetrating chill that did not disturh the quiet figure on the 
sofa. Daylight at last came slowly in through the curtained i 

windows, and the shadows of night, that had so long contended ^ 

with the gaslight, were crowded into comers and seemed to 
disappear through the walla *, 

It was hroad daylight when the chambermaid came into the 
study, broom and duster in hand; but her sleepy yawn was 
suddenly cut short at seeing the gaslight burning and the 
master stretched upon the lounge. The girl hastened from the 
room, softly closing the door after her. She reported to the 
butler what she had seen. 

** Well," said the solemn official, *' the master has a right to 
sleep where he pleases, and have the gas burning if he wants \ 

to;" and the man finished his chops and coffee. 

He was not without curiosity, however, and, deliberately 
wiping his mouth, he as leisurely ascended to the study, fol- 
lowed by the girl. Entering the room, while the maid re- 
mained at the door, he first extinguished the gas, and then 
began rattling with the poker the ashes from the grate, looking 
from time to time over his shoulder, expecting the noise to 
awaken the sleeper. Failing in this, he at last softly ap- 
proached the form upon the lounge. He saw his maste, 
stretched at length, lying upon his back, with his hands clasped 
upon his breast. The tumed-up face was pale and the eyes 
only half -closed; while the firm-set mouth had a rigid look 
that sent a shiver through the servant. He touched the re- 
cumbent form, and a shock of such intense fear thrilled 
through him that he fell upon his knees. 

^' My Gknl, Susan I" he cried, between a groan and a sihriek, 
'*" the master is dead I" 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

POKOHASSBT AGAIN. 

While the numerous friends, reporters, and curiosity-mon- 
gers were thronging the house of Poundex, tending their con- 
gratulations, Lillian sought among them jfor her lover Van- 
dyke, and turned sick at heart in her disappointment. She 
cast many a longing look, hoping to see that handsome form 
and loving face among the throng, hut she sought it in vain. 
She could not control her expressive features, and men and 
women marvelled at their sad and weary expression amid so 
much rejoicing. When alone, the tears could not be restrained, 
and she thought, wringing her hands in grief, **He hates — 
he despises me." She longed to go to him; but remembering 
her old mortifying experience of advances, she shrank from 
another ordeal. At last, driven to desperation, she wrote : 

** Vandyke: Why will you not come to me and let me beg 
your pardon ? Lillian. " 

This simple sentence came none too soon. Had the dear 
girl been possessed of clairvoyant power, and so read her lover's 
mind, she would have been comforted to find there the same 
love and longing that made life so bitter to herself. As it was, 
it cost her a great struggle to pen that message. She was 
shamed through all her being by the thought of the 4)ast, and 
now she was repeating the humiliation. Had she written 
frankly to him the reason she entertained for breaking the 
betrothal, at the proper time, all of this misery would have 
been spared to both. She * thought of doing so now, but her 
courage failed. She did not dare read over the lines she had 
penned, but as one takes a plunge in a cold bath she wrote, 
and, not giving herself time for reflection, hurried the missive 
away. 

It was well timed. Lillian's few earnest words uttered to 
Vandyke in that crowd at the end of the trial, with the sweet, 
wistful look of those clear eyes, returned to haunt him at all 
hours. It was in vain that he appealed to his pride and recalled 
the cruel conduct, the long silence, and then the cold, averted 
look she gave him when they met by accident. The love, made 
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more inteDse by her brief speech, would not down; it mas- 
tered him; and, miable longer to play the r51e of insulted pride, 
he was about to seek her presence when the winged dove of 
peacd came to him. He hurriedly put aside his work and has- 
tened to her. It was yet early morning, and the visit could not 
be conventional at that hour ; but he could not wait. Boarding 
a surface-c:ir, he encountered an old friend, and was hardly 
seated before that friend said : 

'' Rather shocking, that death of Poundex?^' 

The fact came so suddenly that Vandyke failed at first to 
grasp it in full. 

'* Poundex— Poundex?" he repeated. "What did you say?" 

" What I saw in an extra Morning Sneer just now. Poun- 
dex is gone; found dead in his bed at daylight this morning." 

Vandyke's first impulse was to abandon his visit ; then he 
thought that this great bereavement was an imperative reason 
for going to the one he loved, who must be suffering terribly. 

In answer to the bell the old familiar form of Thomas ap- 
peared. He seemed of late to be a permanent attachment to 
that bell and knob. 

** I wish to see Miss Poundex, Thomas," said Vandyke. 

** Sorry, sir," was the response, ** but she is quite ill." 

** Seriously so?" 

** Yes, sir, quite serious. The doctor is with her now." 

Vandyke saw the doctor's brougham at thp curb. He turned 
sadly away and began a miserable round from comer to corner 
of the square, passing the door with a heart growing heavier 
as the time wore on, well knowing that Lillian must be sick 
unto death to have Calvin Cross remain so long. At last the 
doctor came hurriedly from the house. Vandyke seized him 
and asked anxiously : 

**How is Miss Poundex, doctor?" 

"Ah, Mr. Vandyke Smith," responded the physician— it 
was odd how the people addressed the artist, never as Mr. Smith, 
but as if the Vandyke were part of the surname—** I am pained 
to say that she is dangerously ill. She was awakened by the 
frantic cries of the household to the awful fact of her father's 
death. The shock overwhelmed her nervous system, and she is 
now unconscious, threatened with brain-fever." 

"And you fear a fatal ending?" faltered the young man. 
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Doctor Cross looked at the paJe and anxious questioner cur- 
iously, and then, in gentler tone than usual with him, answered : 

*'Were Miss Poundex an average patient I would almost 
despair; but she has inherited her father's wonderful physique, 
and I therefore hope, with careful nursing, to see her pull 
through. Good-morning, sir," and the doctor drove away. 

For weeks after the poor girl's life trembled on the verge of 
the grave. Doctor Cross came twice in every twenty-four 
hours, and at times remained all night at the bedside of his 
patient, counting the minutes by pulse-beats almost, as he 
watched for the first glimmer of returning reason and a dawn 
of health. Sharing this painful watch with him was Aunt 
Amelia, who actually thinned in her anxiety. There are certain 
people who, in their ordinary everyday Ufe, impress those about 
them as hard, cold, and selfish, who develop on occasion into ad- 
mirable nurses. The very qualities that make them offensive to 
ordinary association come into excellent play at the sick>bed« 
There are positions where the emotional being is out of place 
and the cool, self-possessed person not easily alarmed is the one 
most needed. The only time when the aunt shrank from her 
task was when Priscilla, in the presence of the doctor, called 
deliriously for her lover. The poor girl seemed at times to be 
in fancy on Blacksnake Ledge, overwhelmed by the wild waves; 
again in some other peril that Aunt Amelia could not clearly 
comprehend; and then again, clasping the doctor's hand, she 
would smile and thank him for all he had done for them in the 
trial. * * That letter, dear ; that letter— it saved us. " The doctor 
heard all this, but said nothing, nor did a shadow of an expres- 
sion cross his rugged face that went to tell the poor aunt that 
he had heard aught other than the ravings of a patient. 

Time came at last to the anxious watchers when the fever, 
slowly burning down, died out like a fire that had no longer fuel 
on which to feed, and the patient, so weak that she could not 
, move, gave those about her the welcome gleam of reawakened 
reason. As a steamer breasting a great stream first holds only 
its own and then inch by inch gains headway as the steam 
gathers force, and at last moves proudly on, so health and 
strength returned to Lillian. As soon as she could sustain 
herself in a walk from the bed to an arm-chair, the doctor or- 
dered her away. Lillian assented to the change without ex- 
pressing any interest in it whatever. Now that health of body 
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was returning, Calvin Cross had a fear that he wisely kept to 
himself. The poor girl was oppressed hy an intense melancholy. 
It seemed impossible to arouse her. All the hours she remained 
awake were passed in a dreaiy indifferenoe. Fortunately she 
slept much, but there could be noted no change for the better 
when she awakened again. This terrible oppression found no 
relief in tears, nor was it ever broken by a smile. "If this 
continues,'' thought the doctor, "we shall have a patient fitted 
for an asylum for the insane." 

"You must take her by easy stages down to Pokohasset," 
said Dr. Cross; 

" Pokohasset?" repeated Aunt Amelia, looking earnestly into 
the iBCQ of the doctor. She might as well have stared into a 
stone wall. 

"Yes," he continued; "the air of that place is bracing and 
yet mild, and owing to the near approach of the Gulf Stream, 
it is not subject to the trying changes so common to our At- 
lantic coast." 

Aunt Amelia did as the physician directed. But the tonic 
air seemed to have lost its charm, and no change appeared for 
the better. Lillian lived as if in a sad dream, conscious of all 
about her, but utterly indifferent to it. Indeed, so far as her 
aimt could see, this apathy seemed worse than when at home. 
The disappointed lady wrote the doctor, stating the conditions 
as nearly as she could. " Liliian," she said, " was so wrapped 
up in her father, so utterly devoted to him and dependent on 
him that I fear for her reason. I dare not mention my noble 
brother's name to her, and yet I can see that she is brooding all 
the time, when awake, over his loss. I ventured to have my 
locket, that holds his face open where she could see it ; but to 
my horror she took it up and swung it in her hand in the way 
of a child weary of a toy. What can we do?" 

The doctor thought he knew at least what could be tried. 
He sought another patient who shared with Lillian the eminent 
physician's attention. Under pretence of consulting Calvin 
Cross as to his own health, Vandyke had been a daily visitor at 
his office, where he could obtain the latest and most reliable 
information as to the condition of his love. That which was at 
first a pretence became a reality, and ere long Doctor Cross was 
called to attend the artist, who was suffering from a low fever. 
From this he slowly recovered ; and when the doctor entered bis 
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studio, he found the artist in slippers and gown, gazing moodfly 
from the window. 

**Now, my boy," said the breezy physician, **we are far 
enough along to try change of scene. I want you to go with 
me to Pokohasset Beach. I am going to try a little outing 
myself." 

**You are very kind, Doctor, but I am getting on well 
enough," was the response. 

"Nonsense, man I I am the judge of that. Now get ready. 
We must start to morrow. I have a special reason for our 
going." 

" Can you leave Miss Poundex, Doctor?" 

" I would not go otherwise." 

"How is she?" 

** You can ask that question in person on our return. Come, 
man, pack up. I want you to paint me a sketch of Blacksnake 
Ledge, in payment for all the anxiety you have given." 

It was on a delicious June day that Lillian, assisted by her 
aunt, slowly made her way over the rocks of Blacksnake 
Ledge and sat down to rest in the very nook she had occupied 
a year before when reading Flintbiu'n's letter. The aunt, sta- 
tioning herself near by, opened a book; but while pretending to 
read, gazed steadily at her niece. The pale, slender girl looked 
all the more ill in her deep mourning, that made her face the 
whiter from the contrast. It was, if possible, lovelier than 
when in health. The large, dreamy eyes lacked, it is true, the 
divine sparkle of their former life; there was an absence of 
expression in their gaze that was painful to contemplate; yet 
the delicacy of the white complexion, outlining the exquisite 
features, awakened an interest and Won an admiration the 
finest health failed to accomplish. With her hands, now so 
sadly wasted, folded in her lap, she gazed upon the scene as a 
marble statue might be supposed to gaze upon it. Through 
the purple noon's transparent light, the sea came in from the 
far, hazy horizon in long, quiet swells, reflecting the dimmed 
sunlight and breaking into a wild uproar when the long rollers 
felt the shelving sands. Dotting the distance were dark sails 
that came and disappeared like memories of half-forgotten 
things. There was just enough freshness in the salt sea air to 
temper the heat of the summer day. 

Lillian had turned her head more for rest than aught else, 
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when suddenly she gave a start, and for the first time her atmt 
noticed a gleam of light in her dear eyes. She saw coming slowly 
towards her a man carrying the easel and stool of an artist. He 
had turned in towai*d the Ledge, and in a few moments was 
hidden from her sight hy the rock under which she and her 
aunt were seated. 8he clasped her aunt's hand, and her own 
trembled as not only her eyes sparkled but a delicate flush 
came to her face. After a time, waiting as if for strength, 
she rose so as to look over the rock, and there, seated with his 
back to her, with canvas on easel and busily sketching, was 
Vandyke. Steadying herself with her hand upon the Ledge, 
she silently moved towards him. He felt her coming, and then 
her hand upon his shoulder. He looked up as if surprised, and 
his heart throbbed in sorrow as he saw the change a great sick- 
ness and a greater grief had wrought. With a reproach that 
had joy in it, she cried : 

'* Oh, why do you always make me come to you f ' 

'* Because," he said, folding her in his arms, ''my darling, 
it has been my hard fate not to find you." 

"0 Vandyke," she cried, as the tears, the first she had 
shed since her illness, started, ''papa is dead!" 

She wept, sobbing like a child, with her face hidden upon 
his breast. He made no attempt at consolation other than to 
press her more closely to his heart. The arid plain of parched 
grief was watered into life again by her tears; and that life be- 
gan anew to grow brighter and stronger and more beautiful in 
the. love it brought them both. 



THE END. 
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